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an Offers Your Bank 


TION THREE WAYS 


What is the tna Plan? 


iis a sound, simple, modern method of organizing and 
o coordinating any insurance program. 

: - First, the agent makes a detailed, professional an- 
: alysis of all insurable hazards to which the bank or busi- 
ness is subject, then determines the extent to which 
existing policies provide necessary protection. Following 
these steps, he designs an insurance program that will 

meet exactly the needs of his client. 

Finally, he applies a Control System which keeps 
the program in line with the ever changing requirements 
of the bank or business—with minimum effort on the 
part of the client. 

This modern professional service assures complete 
protection, often at a worth-while saving. Your local 


tna agent will gladly give you complete information. 


FAETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with /€tna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD * CONNECTICUT 
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Our “bank use” survey in Medina, Ohio, 

(page 33), showed that the greater part of 

the family banking there is done by women. 

This cover picture is from a slide film, “The 

Banks in Our Town,” made from material 
obtained in the survey 


A.B.A. Issue 


Tis number of BANKING reaches its 
readers Soon after adjournment of the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers. Association in Chicago; our 
interpretative coverage of the conven- 
tion had to be postponed until the No- 
vember issue. 

However, we did include synopses of 
the reports submitted by A.B.A. divi- 
sions, councils, commissions and com- 
mittees, thus providing a glimpse of the 
vast amount of work done by these 
Association units during the presidency 
of Frank C. RATHJE. 

It was a year of growth and progress, 
as well as of readjustment to peacetime 
banking. 


Bill Bailey 


Is this issue there is an opportunity to 
meet the Association’s new president— 
just in case you don’t already know 
genial, white-haired, deep-voiced C. W. 
(“Bill”) Battey of Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. President Bartey has been ac- 
tive in A.B.A. for many years. Widely 
known as a “country banker,” he 
brings to his new office a background of 
experience and wisdom and a fund of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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LA MONTE CHECK PAPERS Troflect Quality 


The bank which provides its customers 
with checks on La Monte Safety Paper 
is supplying a product in keeping with 
the finest traditions of banking service. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


ideas whereon, we predict, he will draw 
liberally during the next year. 

The article about Mr. Barey is fa- 
miliar and intimate. It was written by 
BANKING’S editor. 

Postponed to the November number 
are the convention pictures and news. 
Sorry we couldn’t provide ’em this time! 


Banking Climate in Medina 


had visitors this Sum- 
mer. We don’t mean the overnight guest 
variety, or folks who stopped off to buy 
honey (more about that commodity 
later), or other casual callers. 

Werefer, rather, to the representatives 
of the Market Research Division of 
R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit, who 
went to Medina to make a bank use sur- 
vey for BANKING’s readers. And they 
did their assignment very thoroughly, 
as you'll know when you’ve gone over 
this month’s leading article, ‘“‘ Prospect- 
ing for More Bank Business.” 

This is a much more complete study 
of acommunity’s financial climate than 
the surveys we conducted earlier last 
Summer in Buffalo, Salt Lake City, 
Minneapolis and Montgomery. Seventy 
questions, coyering the financial habits 
of Medina families, were asked and the 
replies tabulated. The tabulations are 
the article. 

Even casually read, they provide il- 
luminating data on the market for 
bank services. 


"Banking must be in our blood, Mr. John- 
won, Now my daughter’s cleaning up the 
People’s Trust!” 


Wanted: A Formula 


Ove purpose was not only to bring out 
the present and potential use of bank- 
ing’s numerous facilities in one “aver- 
age” community, which Medina has 


been called, but to find a formula that | 
could be used in other places, large as | 


well as small. 


To that extent the survey was ex- | 
perimental; whether we have found the | 
best pattern for market-measuring has | 
not yet been fully determined. BANK- | 
ING’S readers, we expect, will be able to | 
offer suggestions, just as they did after | 


the surveys recently published. 


But we do believe we “have some- | 
thing” and shall do our best to improve | 


the technique. 


“The Sweetest Town on Earth” 


L- YOU are unacquainted with Medina, 


read the description of the town we | 


found in The Ohio Guide, one of the 
series produced by the Writers’ Project 
and published by Oxford University 
Press. 


You’re taking Tour 16 on U. S, 42 | 
southwest from Cleveland, and when | 


you’ve gone 29.9 miles you come to that 


“unusually attractive farming com- | 


munity,” Medina (1,086 alt., 4,345 
pop.), first called Mecca. 

“Tn 1818,” continues the guide, “a 
Captain Badger built a log cabin on the 
site and platted the village. A few houses 
of New England types, dating back to 
the early years of its settlement, and 
the conservative business houses around 
its shaded square lend the town a 
primness that is vaguely surprising in 
its setting of lush farm lands. 

“Building materials and furnaces are 


made here, but Medina is best known | 
for its bee culture and honey products. | 


It calls itself ‘the sweetest town on 
earth.’ ” 

“Medina’s families number 1,360. 
Their cooperation in answering our 
questions is appreciated, and they are 
hereby thanked. So are the Old Phoenix 
National Bank and the Savings Deposit 
Bank Company of Medina. They coop- 
erated, too. 


Signs of the Times 


Mereviz STANLEY RUKEYSER, promi- 
nent financial journalist and radio com- 
mentator, makes his first contribution 
to BANKING in this issue. The article is 
built on the premise that federal fiscal 
policy has reached the end of the cheap 
money road and that the market is 
“in process of liquidating the Keynesian 
fallacies.” 


“YOUR MANUALLY POSTED 
RECORD FORMS,” 


says KING COTTON, 


“CALL FOR PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM” 


This 50% cotton fiber ledger 
paper and index card stands 
constant handling without 
getting dog-eared. It’s tough 
and rigid, and it’s easy to use 
for this paper, specifically 
made for modern business, 
has the new no-glare surface 
that increases accuracy and 
relieves eyestrain. Fine eras- 
ing qualities, found only in 
cotton fiber paper, even with 
chemical erasing fluids. Six 
matching colors implement 
your color control system. 

When you need more ledg- 
er or index card stock, be sure 
to specify PARSONS MECHANO 
FORM. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RINGSIDE SEAT 


We are in a front row position to give you and 
your customers first hand information about New 
York State business. Through our affiliation with 
19 other Marine Midland banks we are in close 
touch with local people and local business in 42 


New York State communities. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commerctal Bank 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


INC, 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


“Mulligan’s been pretty darned important 

since he got that desk job. He even wears 
a shirt” 


Examining the cheap money policy, 
which he finds hardly appropriate to an 
inflationary period, our author points 
to the “quiet economic revolution” 
which has made commercial banking 
“an instrumentality for financing the 
deficits of government.” The corrective 
“is not merely to reduce the federal 
debt, but especially to extinguish that 
part of the debt which is held among the 
earning assets of commercial banks,” 
action that reduces the money supply 
as well as the Government’s indebted- 
ness. 

Mr. RUKEYsER believes that “‘to the 
extent that the ability of taxpayers to 
spare revenue for the Federal Goverm- 
ment restricts debt reduction, the effort 
should be supplemented by a policy 
calculated to induce bank depositors, 
individual and corporate, to employ 
their excess deposits to buy from the 
banks government obligations now held 
among the earning assets of the banks. 
... In the money market, as else 
where, an incentive price, or interest 
rate, is one which will induce the type 
of financial activity on the part of 
dividuals and companies which the Go¥- 
ernment desires. 4 

“This,” he continues, “calls for’ 
sufficiently high interest rate to stiml- 
late bank depositors to buy bank held- 
ings of government paper.” ; 


Banking in Japan 

Most people know that Japan’s econ 
omy has been controlled by a few great 
combines. 

Banking is included in the Zaibatsu 
—or economic clique system—and a 
account of how the Japanese financial 
setup has worked provides an un 
informative article, “Japan Has 4 
Bank Problem.” 

The authors, Samugt E. NEEL and 
RayYMOND VERNON, visited Japan 
members of an official mission that 
studied the combines. 


BANKING | & 
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AIR . STEAMER 
TOURS AND CRUISES 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


PHE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
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TRIPLE PERFORMANCE 


In the backfield a triple threat man, 
if he is really good, can make an 
ordinary football team look like a top 
flight aggregation. He passes, runs or 
kicks, as occasion demands or strat- 
egy dictates, and he keeps opponents 
in a state of confusion and the crowd 
in a state of excitement. 


There isn’t anything about Personal- 
ized Checks to confuse anyone. Quite 
the contrary. But they do pay off 
triple because (1) they make sorting 
easier, (2) they save banks money 
and (3) they please the public. 


Which is most important to you 
right now? For the past four years 
it has been easier and more accu- 
rate sorting and filing. Right now 
and for the immediate future it is, 
and will be, customer relations. 
Sometime, although we hope not, 


it may be the money they save. 


No matter what the reason, you 
can’t go wrong by actively promot- 
ing their sale. They'll put a broad 
gtin on the face of the operating man, 
win a quick, pleased response from 
the public and make the comptroller 
positively glow when he sees the net 
check expense take a nosedive. 


Personalized Checks give life to a 
piece of paper, make folks brag a 
little about their checking accounts, 
command more attention than a 
thick steak . . . w-e-I-l-1 perhaps 
they’re not that good but anyway 
they do a triple job and they don’t 
cost much money. If you are already 
selling them in your bank put on the 
heat and sell them faster. If you're 
not, get started and tell us what you 
want in the way of publicity material. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


LUXE 
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NEW YORK. CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, 


Specialized Service in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


safeguarding any form of 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


PERSONAL LOANS ¢ MORTGAGE LOANS 
TIME SALES 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Specimen policies and rate-information sent on request 


KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


“If my grocer can give him a cookie, surely 
a big bank like this can give him a penny!” 
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What Is So Rare As a 
Poem in Banking? 


Tae author of the verses we print this 
month is Brooks Erwin Carrns—and 
thereby hangs a story. 

When the manuscript of “He Named 
His Friend Executor” came in, every- 
body on the staff liked it. So a letter 
was sent to “Mr. Brooks E. Cairns,” 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, accepting the 
contribution and inquiring about the 
author. Here’s the reply: 

“T cannot tell a lie. Brooks Erwin 
Cairns is my very own name, but I’m 
no ‘Mr.’—just a ‘Mrs.,’—in private 
life Mrs. Edmund H. Cairns, mother of 
three daughters and a son. 

“On the professional side, I write 
advertising for banks because it’s fun 
and because (somewhat to my amaze- 
ment) I get paid for it. 

“Tmprobable as it sounds, I became 
secretary to a bank president before the 
ink was dry on my business school di- 
ploma. I found that banks were pleas- 
antly cool in Summer, pleasantly warm 
in Winter, and in spite of rumors to the 
contrary, all the banking personnel I 
have known, including presidents, have 
been consistently pleasant people. 

“Eventually, however, I had to rec 
ognize that having started out as secre 
tary to the president, there was really 
nowhere else for me to go’ in banking, 
unless I could learn to add and subtract, 
one branch of education I had com 
pletely escaped. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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The cotton and linen fibres that form a sheet of Crane's 
Fine Paper are numerous, if not numberless. But each 
fibre contributes its share of enduring quality. and the 
sum total presents a pattern of character and distinc- 
tion that sets Crane’s Papers apart ...makes them 
desirable and in demand for all manner of business, 
professional and personal correspondence, deeds, doc- 


uments and insurance policies, audits, reports, and con- 


tracts, stocks, bonds, and the currency of many nations. 


For your transactions of today . . . your records of 
tomorrow . . . Crane offers you papers made from 
the only materials that time has tested and that 


bear the mark of 145 years of paper-making experience. 


C RANE S F NE PAP E R MADE IN DALTON, 1801 
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The extreme ; abaiglicley of Monroe’s “Proof Pay” can be seen at a 
. glance. The 314” tape produced by the “Proof Pay” run is a contre 

of the entire posting of accounts, showing old balances, check 

deposits, and new balances. All overdrafts are instantly detected, and 


immediate adjustments can be made mechanically in all control 
registers. The totals « on the journal produced by the posting run — 
__ agree with the totals on the “Proof Pay” tape. zi 


In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine 
of completely modern design, built especially to meet the new 
and modern needs of bank accounting. Because of its modern 
design it has made possible a unique and revolutionary system 
that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velvet 
Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appre 
ciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative 
explain Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illus ; 
trated booklet, ‘““Three Machines in One.”’ Monroe Calculatin 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey, 
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Bank 
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Machine 


210-285-212 
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4 because of the following advantages: 
illus Monroe Minus Bar—makes possible instant Adding Machines- 
a 4 correction jn any register OF position on the Compact Size — through fine engineering 
form. and metallurgy unnecessary weight and 
“Velvet Touch” Operation — speeds, sim- size have been eliminated. 
F plifies and makes the work easier for the “Unitized” Operation _ machine, desk, 
4 bookkeeper’ fight, tray and chair positioned for maxi 
Fast Insertion of Forms —* remarkably mum efficiency: 
simple carriage: engineered for easy fast, Programs Changed Instantl _in a few see 
exact insertion of forms: onds you can program this machine for 
Gliding Carriage Tabulation — Reduces Commercial P osting, P roof Pay Depos® 
Gliding minin vibrati — Proof oF Savings- 
noise vibration to @ minimum AU Addi Mach 
‘ nique ing Mac instant con- 
Full Visible Cart® e—all posted amounts Unique machin 
at time verted to am adding machine unique that 
“ jt produces automatic group and grand 
Automatic Balances and Totals — all bal- totals. 
ances and all vertical totals are qutomalic- Call the nearest Monroe Branch; representa 
will explain onroe vyantages- Ask for ully illus- 
High Speed Monroe Bookkeepiné Ma trated booklet, “Three Machines in One,” Monroe 
chines cycle and print fast as Monroe Calculating Machine Co- New Jersey: 


kk is customary for many prominent American business men while — 


traveling in Continental Europe to use The Chase Bank, Paris, as their 
financial headquarters. 

Paris is ready now to receive Americans visiting France on business or 
for other reasons of necessity . . . and, as restrictions gradually relax, the 


City of Light will be able once again to accommodate the tourist also. 


REBORN “CITY OF LIGHT” 


Now, as for many years before the war, The Chase Bank in Paris wel- 


comes its American friends with facilities for every form of banking 


An old friend service required by French-American commerce. 


re American business men at home who wish first-hand information from 
awalts you Europe can obtain it through the Chase National Bank in New York, which 


maintains continuous contact with its three London branches, with The 


Chase Bank in Paris and with correspondent banks in all parts of Europe. 


These facilities are also at the disposal of Chase correspondent banks in the 
United States and often enable them to broaden their own service to customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON: 6 Lombard Street - 51 Berkeley Square - Bush House, Aldwych 
Havana - San Juan - Panama - Colon - Cristobal - Balboa Offices of Representatives: Mexico City - Cairo + Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK 
41 Rue Cambon, entrance at 11 Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris 


Shanghai - Hong Kong - Tientsin 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Through a series of lucky breaks 
(lucky for me, that is), I wound up 
writing advertising intended to per- 
suade women that nothing could be 
better for them than a nice trust fund 
with a bank as trustee—for the past four 
years as copywriter on The Purse Com- 
pany staff. 

“Perhaps because all my banking 
experience has been happy, I am in- 
curably addicted to the light-hearted 
rather than the traditionally orthodox 
approach to the entire subject of bank- 
ing, including wills, executorships and 
trusts. This causes my estimable copy 
chief to view me and all my works with 
a wary eye, but so far he hasn’t had me 
fired. 

“All my spare time is devoted to two 
hobbies—the study of economics and 
work on my entry for that perennial 
contest, the Great American Novel. 

“And that’s just about all there is to 
it, but thanks for your interest.” 


Private Enterprise, Jr. 


Trey learn by doing, these business- 
like, business-minded Junior Achievers 
of whom Mrtarp C. Faucurt writes 
under the title “ Private Enterprise, Jr.” 

Perhaps you’ve heard of them, and 
perhaps you’re among their counselors. 
Their little enterprises, numbering 
nearly a thousand, are scattered across 
the country, doing a wide variety of 
businesses under the guidance of adult 
advisers. The projects are set up with 
stock, officers and directors. They make 
and sell things, just like bigger enter- 
prises. As Mr. FAuGHT says, “‘each one 
makes a special effort to do exactly 
what is expected of a company in its 
field of business.”’ 

The Junior Achievement Program 
is for young people from 15 to 21 years 
LP LP YP YM YPIM IM 

“Who took in the race track deposit?” 


of age. They are getting some very 
practical equipment for living in a 
competitive world. 


Sitting Ducks 


Better Business Bureau, 
through its.general manager, KENNETH 


BARNARD, calls our attention to a BBB | 


booklet designed to help safeguard war- 
time savings. 

“To his bank,” says Mr. BARNARD, 
“the prospective, hapless victim of 
many a dubious scheme takes his bonds 


to be cashed. Would it not be well for | 


Better Business Bureaus, with the en- 


couragement of American banks in those | 
many cities where Better Business Bu- | 


reaus are located, to have available | 


some simple protective literature which 
the bank might furnish to these people 
at this very crucial period in their 
economic planning?” 

Mr. BARNARD sends a sample BBB 
leaflet intended for such distribution. 
Admonishing the reader not to be “a 
sitting duck for sharpshooters, chiselers 


and gyps,” it urges the prospective | 


spender of accumulated savings, to 


“know with whom you’re dealing—and | 


that the individual or concern is estab- 
lished and reliable.” 


Chicago BBB advises us that these | 
leaflets are available to interested banks. | 
The address is 7 South Dearborn Street, _ oss” 


Chicago 3. 
Here and There 


Tar National Conference of Accounts 


Receivable Companies, Inc., New York, | 
asked permission to reprint and dis- | 


tribute to its membership BANKING’s 
article “Factor’s Lien Financing,” by 
J. WARREN OLMSTED, loan officer of 
The First National Bank of Boston. 
It appeared in the August issue. 

S. MoNnROE GRAVES, JR., who wrote 
the letter to Harry R. Templeton, vice- 
president of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, commending that bank’s low-cost 


cer of American Overseas Airlines. In 
publishing the letter last month we said 
it had been written in Limerick, Eire, 
but neglected to give Mr. Graves’ 
title. 

The monthly 


cartoon stories win many chuckles and | 


compliments, but the team’s “An Al- 
bum of Wills,” published in August, 


was especially well received. We had | 
several requests to reprint it, either in | 
house organs or as promotion material. | 


This month’s “Quick Quiz in Public 
Relations” looks like a candidate for 
honors, too. 

Joun L, CooLey 


this is FLORIDA 


Look at Florida. You'll see sunny days, 
fun-filled nights, beautiful flowers and graceful 
palms. You'll see sun-warmed beaches, green 
fairways, the blue waters of ocean and gulf. In 
your picture will be fishing, boating, and the 
scores of other pastimes that pleasantly crowd 
one glorious, healthful outdoor day after 
another. You'll see a happy holiday that carries 
with it the satisfying knowledge that this sunny 
fun is thoroughly good for you and for your 
family . . . Plan to come early this winter. 


Look at Florida again. You'll see warm winters 
and breeze-cooled summers that invite healthful 
outdoor living right through the year. You'll see 
Florida’s gentle climate that cuts living costs, 
sensible tax laws, and all of the other good 
reasons why so many families with moderate, 
fixed incomes, choose Florida for their retirement 
home . . . This winter, take that second look at 


| Florida. It may be your first step to complete 
GI home-building project, is a first offi- | 


contentment in later years. 


FLORIDA 


- THE SUNSHINE STATE 
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By the “Way 


DYDD» 
One advantage in belonging to a minor- 


‘ity political party is that you can love all 
| the discontented groups without having to 


pass any laws to help them. 


The reason some nations can’t reach 
deeper in their pockets to pay off debts is 
that they have swords in their hands. 


The drilling in the oil fields of the 
Middle East is at least half military. 


The politicians have thought of about 
everything to help the business man but to 
leave him alone. . 


We have always thought that the term 
“waiter” was applied to the wrong per- 
sons in restaurants. 


American is not the universal language, 
but it’s the one in which money seems to 
talk. 


We are not a war-like nation so only 
75 per cent of our national budget goes for 
war purposes — past, present and future. 


Some careful student of nature has ob- 
served that owls in Boston hoot “to whom” 
instead of ‘“‘to whoo.” 


A young bride is said to face the task 
of cooking 40,000 meals. That depends 
on whether she has a can-opener or lives 
near a delicatessen. 


“] was going to get a national survey started 
this morning, but I can’t remember what 
about!” 
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THREE REASONS WHY ROTALS 
ARE A BETTER BUY FOR 


October 1946 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! Royal has more work-saving, time-saving features 


. than any other typewriter. Result: Royals can deliver more letter-production per ma- 


ching.. This is a fact. Call in your Royal representative—and be shown the proof—in 


“an actual Royal demonstration! 


2 


GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineering 


science has produced. Because of this fact, Royals stand up longer, spend more time on 
the job, /ess time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut stenographic work losses to a mini- 
mum, give you the maximum return from your typewriter investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national survey made among hun- 
dreds of business girls shows that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to / over any 
other typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do more and better work on machines 
they prefer to use. Order Royals! 
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in the fields 


MORE BUSHELS 


in the bin? 


Fy 


4 LESS WORK 


— 
— 


The MASSEY-HARRIS Drofelled Combine 


Saves Work ...Saves Time... Saves Costs... Saves Crops 


With the first cut of its sickle bar, the ous delivery of more grain to the grain tank, the 

result of the cleaner separation which a Massey- 

ae Harris always gives you, in more than 110 dif- 
of crop, of time, of labor, of fuel. ferent crops. 

The old method of tramping down a lot of grain The Self-Propelled Combines are but one of 
in opening up a field . . . getting less than half the many advancements in farm equipment that Massey- 
crop on the opening cut is a thing of the past. Harris has pioneered and developed since 1847. 
There’s mo tramping down of grain with a Massey- Straight through separation, rasp-bar cylinder, power- 
Harris Self-Propelled. All the crop goes into the plus tractors, high speed plows, the Forage Clipper 
grain tank. that handles any hay or ensilage ctop are but a few. 

But that’s only one saving of a Massey-Harris Keep your eye on Massey-Harris. Get ac- 
Self-Propelled Combine. There's the saving of fuel quainted with the Massey-Harris dealer in your 
by using only one engine to both operate and community. He will be glad to give you any in- 
propel the machine. There's the saving of time. . . formation you want on the complete line of Massey- 
of cutting more acres . . . the ease of handling Harris Farm Equipment. 

.. . of shorter turns. 
Add to these important savings the continu- 


FOR LOW-COST FARMING BUY... 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


General Offices, Racine, Wis. 
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FINANCIAL CENTER OF A 
GREAT TRADING AREA 


Whether your collections in this great and grow- 
ing trading area are routine or most highly 
specialized, you can depend upon personal 
attention which insures speed, precision, and 
general helpfulness to you and to your customers 


by routing your items through us. 


GATEWAY TO A GREAT 
DOMINION 


Our long established, close connections through- 
out Canada, from Halifax to Vancouver, wherever 


there are banking facilities, are also at your service. 


30 Banking Offices Throughout Detroit 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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UNWRITTEN SPECIFICATIO 


There are written and unwritten specifications. 
The ones by which size and shape and breadth 
and depth are regulated are the written specifica- 
tions. The ones upon which prestige is built are 
the unwritten specifications. 


Speed, load, car size, controls, such terms as 


these are familiar in the written specifications for 


an elevator. 

Safety, satisfactory service, economy of opera- 
tion, long life, these are associated with the’ un- 
written specifications of an elevator or escalator 
manufactured by Otis. They are the end results 
of the skills perfected by experience and the 
determination to provide the finest vertical trans- 


portation possible. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities 


Flying Farmers Study Erosion 


Mr. GEE is with the United States Soil Conservation 
Service in the Midwest. 


IRING a small fleet of airplanes, Fred L. O’Hair, 
Greencastle, Indiana, banker, gave free rides to 
more than 300 Hoosier farmers, August 14, as a 
means of showing them what soil erosion is doing to their 
best cropland. Many of them returned from their trip 
aloft determined to do something about the gullies in 
pastures and fields which they had not noticed before 
from ground level. 

Flights began during the morning. Mr. O’Hair, who 
is president of the Central National Bank of Green- 
. castle, had chartered 11 airplanes for the day. William 
Colwell, manager of the Aero Services at the Green- 
castle airport, was in charge of the air fleet and assisting 
pilots came from scattered points over west central 
Indiana. 

A noon luncheon program was held in front of the 
airport hangar with Dr. Jonathan Foreman as speaker. 
Dr. Foreman is Ohio State University faculty member, 
editor of the Ohio State Medical Journal, and vice- 
president of Friends of the Land. 

“Everyone must realize that the health and prosperity 
of America depend on the land,” Dr. Foreman declared. 


“This advocacy of soil conservation is the most funda- 
mental thing anyone can do. Sanitation and nutrition 
have increased life expectancy by 30 years but there is 
still much to be done in spite of our progress.”’ 

Among the farmers making an aerial reconnaissance 
of their land was Oscar O’Hair, 75, a cousin of the banker, 
who took his first airplane ride that day. He returned 
determined to clear the branch on his 240 acre farm; six 
miles north of Greencastle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Ray and son Larry, seven, went 
aloft to look over their 192 acres near Cloverdale, In- 
diana, and were among the scores of landowners who 
ended the day with definite plans to continue their fight 
against soil erosion. 

Among the agricultural leaders who were present were 
Kenneth Welton, Indiana state conservationist for the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service; Dr. Gerald Mott, head 
of Purdue University pasture extension station; Darryl 
R. Francis, agricultural economist for the Federal, Re- 
serve Bank, St. Louis; and Bill Renshaw, Indiana editor 
of the Prairie Farmer. 

“The best way to see soil erosion is from the air,’’ said 
Banker O’Hair, ‘“‘so we thought that giving these flights 
to farmers would increase interest in proper control 
practices.” 


FLYING GUESTS AND HOST 


Left, Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Ray and their son, Larry, who live near Cloverdale, Ind., with William 

Colwell, in charge of the air fleet. Right, Dr. Jonathan Foreman (left in picture), national vice- 

president of the Friends of the Land and member of the Ohio State University faculty, with Fred 
L. O’Hair, banker who was host to the observers of soil erosion 
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With Modern, Experienced Service | BANK’. 


—over $1,700,000,000 in assets—over 1,000,000 deposit 


accounts—branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland— 


Offers To American Bankers Having 
Business With Canada 


— data on agricultural, commercial, mining and manu- 
facturing conditions in any part of Canada—credit and 
market information—deposit and loaning facilities— 
assistance on the intricacies of foreign exchange trans- 
actions—commercial credits—collections and payments 
—special wire connections for speeding transactions. 


Bankers are invited to call on our American 
offices to learn fully about the Bank’s organized 
assistance for private industry and commerce. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


This modern checking account service is now in 
successful operation with leading banks through- 
out the country. The success of ThriftiCheck is 
based on special features that appeal forcibly to 
the public, and develop profitable account volume. 
Among them are: 


© Prepayment for the checkbook by the depositor, 
as the simplest method of charge for him to 
understand. 


© The imprinting of the depositor’s name on every 
ThriftiCheck — without extra charge — with 
the immediate delivery of the check book. 


ThriftiCheck is the only plan backed by 
an organization with thirty years’ experi- 
ence in selling bank services to the public. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Rector 2-7580 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


The Long Way Around 


E said he wanted to open an ac- 
H count, and after the new accounts 
clerk had put all the regular questions as 
to address, employment, former resi- 
dence, etc., she asked, “How much did 
you want to deposit?” 

“Two dollars,”’ was the reply. 

Although a little surprised, she said 
he could give her the money. He didn’t 
have it; said he wanted to make a small 
loan. 

Deciding he had blundered into the 
wrong department, the clerk sent him 
to the loan cage. The man in charge 
asked how much he wanted to borrow. 

“Two dollars,” was the hesitant 
reply. 

“How much?” exclaimed the star-_ 
tled officer. 

The customer squirmed a little and 
said he guessed he could get along with 
a dollar and a half. After some skillful 
questioning, it developed that he really 
wanted to borrow $2 to start an account 
so he could borrow a larger sum for an- 
other purpose. He. thought he had to 
have an account with the bank to get a 
loan, so he thought he would borrow 
the money for that first, and then see 
about getting the loan he really wanted. 


The Initial Was ‘'S” 


Nervousty a roughly dressed stranger 
approached one of our cages, handed in 
two ragged five dollar bills, saying, 
“Put that on Mr. Crow’s account.” 

But the teller could find no Mr. Crow 
on our books. So he said, “What are 
Mr. Crow’s initials?” 

“His initial is ‘S,’” was the reply. 

Books, central files and collection 
files were searched again, to no avail. 
Then the teller began asking questions 
as to what Mr. Crow was being paid the 
money for — rent, loan, or balance on a 
debt. “Well, I’m buying a place and all 
the papers are here and they told me to 
come in the bank and put it on the S. 
Crow account.” Then the light dawned. 
His place was being purchased under an 
escrow agreement. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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The Store with EYE-APPEAL— inside and out— 
is a Steady Revenue Producer 


IT’S SOUND BUSINESS @ When you use plenty of Pittsburgh Glass in the store 


interior you make it attractive and inviting. And when you 
modernize the front with Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
T0 MODERNIZE Front Metal you give the p gym appeal and stopping 
power. All this means satisfied tenants, larger revenues, 
easier renting. Merchants know that modern, smart-looking 
stores draw more customers—increase their sales and profits. 
YOUR PROPERTI ES You'll find it good business to modernize the store proper- 
ties handled by your bank. In addition, many retailers are 
planning on modernizing their stores and some of them will 
need money to carry their plans through. And here you will 
find it profitable to make loans. Intelligent programs of 
store modernization result in increased business to the mer- 
chant—they mean good risks for your bank. 

In planning your own modernization programs, consult 
your architect for the best results and most economical 
designs. Our staff will be glad to cooperate with you and 
with him. Right now, send for a free copy of our new 
brochure—“How Eye-Appeal—Inside and Out—Increases 
Retail Sales.”” This interesting booklet contains data and 
photographs of a large variety of Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco 
Store Front Metal installations. Use the convenient coupon 
below. Return it today, 


PLAN NOW TO MODERNIZE your properties. It means better business for the 
tenant—steady and more profitable revenue-producers for you. Here’s an 
example of the eye-appeal and attraction-powe: which modernizing with 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store Front Metal makes possible in a clothing 
store in Fremont, Michigan. Architect: Arthur M. Hooker. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

2386-6 Grant Building, Pitts! —~ 19, Pa. 

I’m interested in a new, illustrated brochure, * ‘How Eye-Appeal— 


Inside and Out—Increases Retail Sales.” Please send my FREE copy 


STORE FRONTS 
AND INTERIORS 


CM PLATE GLAS Came 
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Portfolio Analysis 


THIS SERVICE AT “MANUFACTURERS” 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION IS PART OF 


of correspondent 
banks are now taking advantage of the 
service offered by our investment analy- 
sis division. Its corps of specialists is 
trained to have an intimate knowledge 

ae of hanking investment problems. 


They will prepare an analysis of your 
bond portfolio in relation to your over- 
all banking position. Particular attention 
will be given to your liquidity needs, 
your tax status, and other similar prob- 
lems of present-day banking. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


‘~ A partial list of our services includes: Collection of checks, notes, drafts 
“i . and .other items, both foreign and domestic. Commercial Letters of 
Credit. Foreign Remittances. International Banking Facilities. Credit 
Information. Investment Portfolio Analysis. Purchase and sale of United 
States Government, State and Municipal Bonds. Safekeeping of Securi- 
ties. Complete Corporate and Personal Trust Service. Personal Gift 

Check Service. Participation in loans to local enterprises. 


@From Survey by the Country Bank Operations Commission, American Bankers Association 


Trust Company 


55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FINANCING 


via the 


Send for brochure illustrating the series of ad- 
vertisements, including one on kitchen units, 
available FREE to Banks in mat form. Illus- 


trated folders and radio commercials, too. 


by the 
11.000 AGENTS 


Representing 


wnabile Wlarine « Casually 


A Revolution in KITCHENS... 


An Evolution in FINANCING 


Something has happened to Kitchens! Recognizing 
trends in modern living which make the kitchen 
the heart of the home, American ingenuity has 
again scored a bull’s eye. Complete, standard- 
ized, unit kitchens ... functionally designed . .. 
shimmering with beauty. .. now bid fair to take 
their place with the automobile in popular ap- 
peal. And like automobiles, the new sectional 
kitchens lend themselves ideally to Bank financ- 
ing. * Fireman’s Fund Group, believing that 
the ideal combination for the consumer is Bank 
Financing and Hometown Agent Protection, has 
created the Hometown Credit-Savings Plan, a 
complete advertising program for Bank use. Ef- 
fectively presenting Bank service with a positive 
appeal, it is designed to help Banks get a greater 
share of the finance business. Ask any Agent 

of a Company of Fireman’s 

Fund Group or write the 

nearest Fireman’s Fund office 
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Fire Paulo Fidelity Surety 
9 Y 
FIREMANS Funp Group 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN S FUND 
WESTERN NATIONAL 
NDEMNITY MPANY 


+ NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON -; ATLANTA 


ZB 
Zia SS 
CREDIT-SAVINGS 
PLAN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mr. Witcox is a Washington writer 
on financial matters and a radio com- 
mentator. 


n Congress is not in session 

\ the executive departments and 

agencies hold the spotlight in 
Washington. There is no one especially 
to question them, or big enough or 
powerful enough to halt a policy which 
they are determined to pursue. They 
may elect to disagree with and even 
contest the policies of another branch 
of goverhment, and they may continue 
to do so for an indefinite period. They 
have been known to defy’ the White 
House successfully. 

This independent (some call it bu- 
reaucratic) attitude of the executive 
agencies is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin. The assumptions of authority and 
extensions of power, the interpretative 
rulings and virtual writing of laws 
thereby, has developed to its present 
stage mostly during the last 12 years. 

The power exercised by the executive 
agencies has not come about due to 
any prearranged plan or device. The 
establishing of rules and regulations 
that often accomplish something very 
different than was foreseen by commit- 
tees of Congress has now.come to be 
accepted and expected by the public, 
industry and finance. Only organized 
labor fails to accept such action as 
authoritative. 


Congress Is to Blame 


Congress itself is largely to blame for 
the departments’ and agencies’ assump- 
tion of law-making powers. During the 
depression years prior to Pearl Harbor, 
the Senate and the House enacted bills 
delegating many functions to the exec- 
utive agencies. The fact that most of 
the bills were written by the legal 
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talent owing allegiance to these agencies 
seemed not to have aroused any sus- 
picions. 

Leaders in Congress were demanding 
that the economic difficulties besetting 
the nation be righted. In effect, they 
handed to the executive a virtual power 
of attorney to accomplish the results 
desired. They assumed that this would 
be done within the traditional frame- 
work and concepts of government as 
exemplified in the past. At least, that 
is the excuse now offered when they 
are confronted with the extra-legal func- 
tions which the executive agencies have 
assumed. 

Congressional Efforts 

Recollection of congressional efforts 
to bring about a measure of control over 
the Office of Price Administration raises 
but one example. Inability to revise 
the much criticized Wagner Labor Act 
is another. The long contest to control 
the farm credit agencies is still another. 
About the only last resort authority 
possessed by Congress has been the 
right to extend or deny operative funds. 
But even in this respect Congress has 
found that the powerful agencies have 
developed modern publicity and prop- 
aganda techniques until Congress found 
it necessary to barricade itself in its 
sessions, and now is confronted with 
its record at the election booths. The 
agencies are still aggressive, and Con- 
gress is still on the offensive. 

The 79th Congress, however, did 
manage to drive some wedges into the 
powerful economic and legal lines of 
the executive agencies. If enforced ac- 
cording to assumptions of Senators and 
Representatives, there will be some re- 
cession of bureaucracy. 

The last Congress passed the McCar- 
ram-Walter Administrative Agencies 


Act. It passed the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act. It passed an anti- 
lobby act. Each is likely to have cur- 
tailing effect on over-zealous executive 
agencies of the Government. Each, how- 
ever, is two-edged in application. They 
may prove restrictive to representatives 
of financial agencies, seeking merely to 
give congressional committees needed 
information. On the other hand, as the 
government corporations are required 
to file reports and information and as 
all departments and agencies are re- 
quired to make public their rules and 
regulations and manner of procedure, 
an enlightened public will be better 
able to cope with their windings and 
turnings. 

The success of these three important 
laws depends, however, on the public’s 
alertness and capacity in reading, learn- 
ing, and acting on the information 
which is being revealed as a result of 
the enactment of these most important 
laws. 

In the light of the foregoing, here are 
the developments in relation to the 
recently passed laws and how the exec- 
utive agencies of government are now 
operating. 


National Housing 

Without exception, the National 
Housing Agency is under the greatest 
stress and strain of any in the Govern- 
ment. In addition, it is torn with con- 
flicting ideologies and will be increas- 
ingly badgered by the house-seeker, 
especially the veterans. 

The sprawling NHA, which holds 
within its diverse organizational sét-up 
the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, was charged by Congress 
to “solve” the housing “crisis.” Under 
an emergency act, and use of wartime 
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How a Banker became a Magician 


and turned a predicament into an opportunity! 


A True Story of how a midwestern banker, by recommend- 
ing Lawrence Field Warehousing, turned an automotive 
parts manufacturer’s predicament into an opportunity. 


( Reading time 49 seconds ) 


Tus is the story of an automotive parts manufacturer who obtained 
a year’s contract for drop forge units from his principal customer. 
Simultaneously he was offered a “special buy” on all the steel bars 
and rods he would need to fill the entire order. 


Here was an opportunity for extra profits, but it had a string tied to it! 


The manufacturer had to take delivery of the bars and rods on a 
sight draft basis. And he had no cash. And his open line of credit was 
not enough to handle the deal. 


What had been an opportunity now remained a pre- 
dicament until our banker worked magic by introducing 
the manufacturer to Lawrence Warehouse Company. 


The banker knew that the bars and rods could be field warehoused 
under Lawrence System economically and without disrupting the 
manufacturer’s production schedule. To the banker the workings of 
Lawrence System was a familiar story. Lawrence Field Warehouse 
Receipts were issued on the bars and rods. These Receipts were ac- 
cepted by the banker as collateral, and with the receipts as security 
he was able to lend the manufacturer the additional money needed. 


In the same manner, for thousands of business men, American 
Bankers have worked magic with Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts 
for more than 33 years. 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
| N. LaSalle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
72 Wall Street 


Also: Los Angeles + Boston + Seattle - Buffalo - Cleveland - Richmond - Charlotte - Chattanooga 


Atlanta + Jacksonville + Orlando,- Cincinnati St. Louis Fresno Washington, D.C. Houston 
Philadelphia - 


Kansas City, Mo. + Dallas - Denver - Portland, Ore. - Stockton - New Orleans 


powers, the NHA has to allocate ma- 
terials, issue priorities and spend syb- 
sidies to produce needed houses. 

Wilson W. Wyatt, popularly known 
as the “Housing Expediter,” seems also 
to be greatly interested in promoting 
more and more public housing projects, 
Under this concept, Mr. Wyatt works 
closely with the public housing propa- 
ganda bloc, and so is promoting the 
need for such a bill as the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft measure. 

Expediter Wyatt is now laying plans 
for a new bill along the lines of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft measure. His of- 
fice foresees a “crisis” ahead in housing 
when cold weather comes and the rec- 
ord for home construction reveals itself 
as disappointingly laggard. 

FDIC Looks Ahead 


The FDIC is looking forward to 
action on a bill which would remove it 
from the criticism of those who say 
that the insurance of bank deposits is 
government-subsidized. 

Chairman Maple T. Harl favored a 
measure which was introduced shortly 
before adjournment, calling for the re- 
turn of the funds of the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve banks, invested in 
the capital of the insurance corporation. 
This would be done when the assets of 
the FDIC reach $1 billion. Then the 
money invested by the taxpayers and 
the Reserve banks would begin to be 
paid off. No reduction in bank assess- 
ments is contemplated. 

- The FDIC is proud of its record of 

accomplishment. It has been working 

closely with the National Association 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


“I’m Don Benson, editor of our company 
house organ, looking for a few squibs for our 
‘Folks You Know’ department!” 


Ins 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America, after 
consultation and approval by the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bankers Association, 
announces a half dozen real improvements in BBB # 24, 
the Blanket Bond for Bankers. A much broadened in- 
transit clause, for instance. 


A further feature is an entirely new design which 
makes Indemnity’s form the most readable on the 
market today. 


Why not ask your Agent or Broker for a copy 
of an analysis explaining the improvements 
—or, better still, let him submit an Indemnity 


proposal at especially favorable rates. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only 
ough your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, 


\asurance Company of North America © Indemnity Insurance Company of North America © Philadelphia Fire and Marine insurance Company © The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Whats Coming in the FARMALL System? 


AUTUMN on the farm . 
lays things by for winter. 

Now for 1947. What’s ahead? Will 
the long-promised new equipment reach 
the farm in ample supply for all ? 


.. and Nature 


Everybody at International Harvester 
is working toward that end. Unless new 
complications arise, IH dealers should 
have the tractors and machines farmers 
need, in time for another spring. 


Our factories are turning out the 4 
Farmalls—A, B, H and M—and the ever- 
increasing variety of equipment that 
makes the FARMALL SYSTEM. 


The New Farmall cuB, eagerly 
awaited on thousands of small farms, 
will take a little longer to deliver. 
The Cub Tractor is now scheduled for 


quantity production next summer. 


Other new International products in- 
clude: self-propelled combines, one-man 
pickup hay balers, mechanical cotton 
pickers, spreaders for fluid manure, new 
side delivery rakes, dry and green hay 
choppers, power loaders, smaller balers, 
combines and corn pickers, cut-off corn 
pickers, sugar beet harvesters, touch 
control development, home freezers and 
refrigerators. 


Some of these are coming off the 
assembly lines now—others await the 
completion of new factories. The farm- 
er’s contact is the IH Dealer. He is do- 


‘ ing the best he can to supply customer 


demand. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars’’ Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 


“FARMALL” 


SALES of many of the 
new machines that are 
coming in the FARMALL 
SYSTEM will be financed 
through local banks. 
International Harvester 
recognizes the many ad- 
vantages of local bank 
financing and recom- 
mends it to its dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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STANDARD 


Federal Tax Reports 


N.w law? Old law? Speed? Accuracy? Convenience? Com- 
pleteness? Whatever the need, whatever the question—f it involves 
federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter of the federal 
tax specialist, the first choice of the man “who must have everything” 
is STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Whether they represent the tax payer or tax collector, on which- 
ever side of the tax fence they stand — Tax Men all endorse 
“Standard Reports” in use, collect real dividends from its breadth 
of coverage, official and explanatory, its dependability, and its 
down-to-earth practical values. 


For the “Standard Reports” subscription plan brings subscribers 
up to date immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. 
Its swift, detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of 
federal taxation most important to business and its tax counsel — 
reporting week by week the latest development in pertinent law 
er regulation, interpretation of ruling or court. decision — the 
newest return, report, or form—all enriched and illuminated by 
editorial sidelights and plain English explanations. 


Accordingly, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers 
always have the facts, always know just what to do— and why 
and how to do it! 


Write for Complete Details 


CoMMERCE) CLEARING; Ho 
PUBLISHERS OF NS LAW REPORTS 


HICAGO New Yor« + WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Empire State BLOG, MUNSEY BLOG. 


CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
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Dorothy Q 


House 


UINCY, MASSACHUSETTS lays claim to a 
Q great share of famous American 
homes, and amongst these are the many 
mansions that housed a long line of Quincy 
and Adams families. Probably the most in- 
teresting and colorful of all those occupied 
by the numerous Quincy groups is the one 
bearing the familiar name of “Dorothy Q.” 

About 1635, the ancestor of 
all the Dorothy Q’s, Edmund 
Quincy, together with William 
Coddington, was granted a 
large tract of land on which the 
latter immediately built a farm- 
house. Upon Coddington’s 
death, Edmund bought this 
house, and with his wealth and 
retinue of servants it became a 
house of great pretentiousness. 
Soon after her husband’s death, 
Judith Quincy married Moses 
Paine and she and her family 
took possession. 

In 1705, Edmund Quincy III, 
who had fallen heir to the estate, 
built a new house around the old farmhouse. 
Because of the Coddington portion, which 
makes it one of the oldest houses in New 
England, and because of its sécret chambers 
and underground passages and its historic 
associations, it is one of America’s least 


The living showing French wall paper especially 
ohn Hancock 


‘or the wedding o Dorothy Q and 


Jobn Hancock 


known but most unique 
homes of Colonial times. 

Of the four “Dorothy 
Q’s” who were either born 
in the house or came there as 
brides, more romance is con- 
nected with Dorothy the sec- 
ond, and Dorothy the third 
than with either of the 
others. The former of these 
was ably described by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his fa- 
mous poem entitled “Dorothy Q.” 

The third Dorothy married John Han- 
cock who had fallen heir to a great fortune 
in 1764. Hancock, who was a bitter enemy 
of England, was elected president of the 
first Provincial Congress in 1774. His great 

wealth and political astute- 
ness made him invaluable 
to the American cause and 
he was elected president of 
the Continental Congress 
where he served until 
1779. He is often referred 
to-as the signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
whose conspicuous signa- 


ture “could be read without spectacles.” 

His marriage to Dorothy was a very ro- 
mantic affair. A few days before the wed- 
ding was scheduled to take place in the 
Quincy house, which had been completely 
refurnished for the occasion, the Revolution 
broke out and the future husband was 
forced to flee to Lexington, where he was 
later joined by Dorothy and Madam 
Quincy, his aunt. A lovers’ quarrel broke 
out because Hancock would not permit 
Dorothy to return to Boston. In the midst 
of this quarrel, the trio was forced to flee 
again, and Dorothy went to Fairfield, Conn. 
There she met Aaron Burr who became such 
an ardent suitor that Madam Quincy be- 
came alarmed and sent word to her nephew. 
In spite of Hancock’s protestations of un- 
dying love, Dorothy continued her flirtation 
with Burr. And it was not until a second and 
more alarming plea reached him from his 
aunt that Hancock hurried, to Fairfield 
where he and Dorothy Q were finally mar- 
ried on August 28, 1775. 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America's leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE 


Company 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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WASHINGTON—Continued 


of Supervisors of State Banks. It has 
been able to clean up most of its liquida- 
tion problems of closed banks. It has 


even been praised by the very critical | 
Comptroller General of the United | 


States, an official who rarely praises. 


The Comptroller General approved of | 


the FDIC’s plan to retire the invest- 


ments of the Treasury and the Reserve | 


banks. 
The Reserve Board 


This semi-government agency is not 
as free of imminent problems as the 
FDIC. In addition to its statutory con- 
cern over the government bond market 
and its authority to regulate stock 
market margins, it must likewise oper- 
ate a form of credit control under 
Regulation W. 

Consumer credit controls, it is in- 
creasingly apparent, are widely dis- 
-liked, especially by those private institu- 
tions which must somehow follow them. 
Various criticisms have been levelled 


against the Reserve Board because it | 


continues to assume that its regulation 


helps to prevent inflation. Retail mer- | 
chants and industrial banks have been | 


highly critical of the Board’s controls. | 


Members of Congress have proved sym- | 
pathetic to the criticisms of industry | 


and have spoken out in protest of the 
Board. 


The Board’s position appears to be | 


growing untenable. It recognizes that 


small town? 


ADVANTAGES ADVANTAGES 


1. Well-developed industrial districts. 1. Better employee relations. 
2. Quick service from suppliers and sub- 2. St huiene-cp-4tt iibeanees: 
contractors. 


3. Large pool of skilled labor. 3. More room for expansion. 
4. Trained executive personnel available. 4. More stable labor supply. 

5. to visit centralized indus- Mose envi 
6. Better transportation. 6. Less traffic congestion. 


YOU GET THE SES7 OF BOTH 
IN LOS ANGELES 


No question about it—small towns do have advantages... ' 
but so do big cities. Los Angeles is unique because it offers 
industry the of both. 

For Los Angeles, with the West’s greatest concentration of 
population, trade, and industry, has all the important “big 
city” advantages. And to the usual “small town” advantages, 
add Los Angeles’ superb climate and proximity to mountain, 
beach, and desert playgrounds. 

So, if you’re weighing big city against small town, let us 
tell you the complete Los Angeles story. Our industrial engi- 
neers will answer your questions . .. will make special surveys 
of available plant sites, markets, materials. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 
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WARNING 


STOP FIRE 


76% of all FIRES* start from 4 major causes 


MATCHES and CARELESS 
SMOKING HABITS 


30% 


MISUSE OF GASOLINE AND 
ALL INFLAMMABLE FLUIDS 


12% 


HESE are the four principal 
of fires. They head the 
list. Today—they are putting people 
out of homes; putting men out of 
jobs—and taking thousands of lives, 
in the greatest increase in fire waste 
ever recorded. 

Fires due to carelessness—reck- 
lessness, may cost this country 600 
million dollars and ten thousand 
lives this year. No nation, in normal 
times could long stand such a loss. 
In these times—of scarce materials, 
clothing, furniture, food—fire has 


FAULTY STOVES, 


FURNACES, CHIMNEYS, ETC. 


24% 


FAULTY WIRING AND 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


10% 


reached the stage of national emer- 
gency! 

Do your share now to stop it! 
Be careful with matches, smoking 
materials, and all inflammable liq- 
uids. Check all electrical devices, 
wiring, stoves, furnaces, chimneys. 

Check your fire insurance now. 
Consult your local insurance agent 
or broker about today’s higher val- 
ues. Don’t let fire catch you under- 
insured. A phone call now 
may save you thousands 
of dollars. 


*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


the regulation has little to commend 
it, yet feels obliged to carry it forward 
until such a time as the nation completes 
its reconversion. 


Treasury Department 

Secretary John W. Snyder well ap- 
preciates that the management of the 
$250 billion government debt can be 
made to act as a brake on inflation- 
ary trends or accelerate such trends. 
The cost of money to investors and the 
cost to taxpayers, is involved. During 
the fall months, the Secretary has 
sought the advice and counsel of the 
American Bankers Association and also 
of savings bankers, insurance officials 
and investment bankers. 


Veterans Administration 


Recently the Veterans Administration 
arranged with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to provide a second- 
ary market for loans made by banks for 
veterans’ housing. While there appears 
to be some difference in opinion as to the 
immediate need for such a market, it 
is being officially declared that The RFC 
Mortgage Company is buying such 
paper as an aid to banks. 

While not under the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the issuance of terminal 
leave bonds is of concern to veterans. 
The Treasury will issue the bonds, but 
the War and Navy departments and 
the Coast Guard will deliver them. 

There will-be millions of these bonds, 
and there will also be many millions of 
checks issued which the banks of the 
nation will be expected to cash. An 
estimated 13 million checks will go out 
for the odd amounts computed on the 
terminal leave pay allowed. The first 
$50 and full $25 increments are payable 
in bonds. Checks will be issued for odd 


amounts. 


“There goes Jones into the bank again. I 
wonder if he’s borrowing money or making 


deposits.” 


BANKING 
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Banking for Bankers 


The highly specialized services rendered to our correspondent banks are 
the result of over 40 years’ experience in working closely with a majority 
of the country’s leading banks. The entire correspondent relationship is 
under the close personal supervision of officers intimately acquainted 
with each section of the country ... You are invited to discuss any prob- 


lem in which you feel we can be of assistance. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Whatever the Weather... 


A FaMILIAR winter scene on Boston’s waterfront is an ice-covered vessel, 
newly arrived from the fishing banks. In good weather and bad, the men who 
go ‘“down to the sea in ships’’ carry on a great New England tradition. 

And banks throughout the nation know that, through all sorts of economic 
weather. . . including booms, panics, wars and depressions . . . the Shawmut 
Bank has maintained a record of ‘Outstanding Strength’’ for more than 110 
years. Capital, surplus and undivided profits to deposits in the Shawmut is over 
8%. As of June 30th this percentage was the eighth highest’ among the fifty 
largest banks in the United States. You can have full confidence when your 
account is with the Shawmut. 


Banking with the Shawmut means banking with safety. Your inquiry is invited. 


“Outstanding Strength” for 110 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CaPITAL $10,000,000 SuRPLUS $20,000,000 
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pe > REPLACEMENT MARKET FOR THIS YEAR | 


Refrigerators 9% Vacuum Cleaners 9% Radies 7% 
Washers 3% Ranges 6% Cars 15% 


Prospecting for More Bank Business 


Ohio, thinks of its banks, how much it uses them now and would use them if occasion de- 

manded. It analyzes the ownership of and demand for homes, household appliances and 
cars. It examines Medina’s savings habits and borrowings, reveals how many people have wills, 
safe deposit boxes and life insurance, and looks at the public’s reactions to bank advertising and 
the reasons why people selected the bank of their choice. It reports where they cash their checks 
and how long they have carried bank accounts. This bank study is not a new idea. All that we 
have done here is apply modern industry’s market research technique to a study of the market 
for bank services. 

In clear, concise statistical tables the story summarizes the vast amount of information obtained 
by experts of R. L. Polk & Company’s Market Research Division who visited Medina and asked 
its families some 70 questions about their domestic economy. The survey was made at BANKING’S 
request and with the hearty cooperation of the town’s two banks. The Old Phoenix National 
(deposits $12,904,000) and The Savings Deposit Bank Company ($5,726,000)—and, of course, 
the people of Medina. The information also provided the material for a new slide film, “The Banks 
in Our Town.” 

Resuming on this much broader scale its series of bank use studies*, BANKING seeks a formula, 
in question form, that banks in other communities can apply in measuring the demand and need 
for their facilities. Whether the Medina questions provide the best yardstick remains to be de- 
termined; but the test does, we feel, make available accurate information about the banking 
climate of a community. 

It indicates, for example, that this town’s attitude toward its banks is predominantly friendly; 
that a majority of the families are familiar with bank advertising, particularly the newspaper 
and direct mail varieties; that 51 per cent have checking accounts; that 2 per cent of the families 
having wills name a bank or trust company as executor; that the greater part of the family bank- 
ing is done by women. 

The complete story in tabular form starts on the next page. 


* Bank-use surveys covering Buffalo, Salt Lake City, Minneapolis and Montgomery were published in the 
June and July issues of BANKING. 


To is the banking story of a town. It tells what a definitely average community, Medina, 
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1. Houstnc:—Number of families in single houses, in two family 
dwellings, and in multiple dwellings. 
Families in single houses 83.09% 
Families in two-family dwellings. . . . 12.50 
Families in multiple dwellings 4.41 


Total Families 
2. PopuLation:—Number of persons per family by sex and age 


Men 
13.24% 
75.00 
Two men ‘ 9.56 
Three or more. . q 2.20 
Women 
No women 
One woman 78.68% 
Two women.... ; 16.91 
Three or more........ 4 41 
Children 
No children.............. i 44.85% 4. Employment 
One child 27.94 Number of families having employed regularly— 
Two children piel oe 18.38 No men 290 21.32% Nowomen 1140 83.82% 
Three or more sie nad .8: One man 970 71.32 One woman 190 13.97 
Total in the family Two men 80 5.88 Two ormore 30 2.21 
Threemen 10 .74 
Two persons Fourmen 10 .74 
Three persons.................. 
Four persons.............. . a 1360 
Five persons............ Number unemployed— 
Six or more a. i Men 150 10.94% of all men 
Total population in area studied 4430 Women 1470 86.47% of all women 
Number of family groups composed of 
One married couple............. 1290 94.85% 
Two married couples 70 5.15 
(“A married couple” for purposes of this study consisted 
of blood-related groups who would normally constitute 
separate family units) 
Children’s Age 
12.03% 


37 @D Owning their houses 1010 74.26% 
to Renting their houses.............. 350 25.74 
3. Age group of home - eoctal te Average rent $36.44 per month 
Number of families whose head is— 14.71 . Number of families planning home improvements within the 
4 6 year, and costing several hundred dollars or more— 
38 97 Number who plan such improvements 350 25.74% 
— . Number who for home improvements will— 
62.86% 
Arrange monthly payments with 
The dealer 2.86 
20.00 
14.28 


Total home improvements. . . . 
OUR TOWN FAMILIES . Number who, if the supply situation were normal, would buy 
10 WOMEN-6 MEN or build a home within the year— 
13% of families-No Men 26% of families-2 Persons 4 Would buy or build 220 16.18% 
28% of families-3 Persons 45% of families-No Children : Would not ... 1130 83.09 
Don’t know 10 73 
. Number, who on buying or building a home, would arrange a 
loan— 
Would arrange a loan 86.36% 


Total loans 
. Number, who on arranging a loan on a new home, would place 
the loan with— 
81.82% 


BANKING 
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Building and Loan Association 
Mortgage company... .. 
Don’t know 


18.18% 


Total loans. . . 


11-13. Automobile ownership—buying intentions 
Number of families— 
Will arrange 
payments with 
Finance 
Bank Co. 


Will 

Buy 

Owning New 
Automobile 

1090 200 80 10 70 20 20 
80.15% 14.71% 40.00% 5.00% 35.00% 10.00% 10.00% 
14. Number of automobiles—1100—80. 14% of families own cars 
Bought new. . 630 57.27% of automobiles 
Bought used 470 42.73% of automobiles 


Will 
Pay 
Cash 


Don’t 


Dealer Know 


ppliance ownership and buying intentions 
Number of families— 
Will arrange 
Payments with 
Finance 
Dealer Bank Co. 


Will 
Buy 
New 


Will 
Pay 
Owning Cash 
Refrigerator 

1220 120 90 30 — 

89.71% 8.82% 75.00% 25.00% 
Washer 

1220 40 

89.71 2.94 
Range 

1270 80 60 

93.38 5.88 75.00 


40 
100.00 


October 1946 


Vacuum cleaner 
1210 120 90 30 
88.97 8.82 75.00 25.00 
Radio 
1330 90 80 10 
97.79 6.62 88.89 11.11 


30-31. Financing of major furniture purchases 


Will arrange 
payments with 
will make pay Finance Don’t 
major purchase cash Dealer Bank Co. know 
70 40) 10 — 10 10 
5.15% 57.14% 14.29% 14.29% 14.28% 


Number who Will 


32. Number of families in which 
No adult has a savings account 
One adult has a savings account 
Two adults have a savings account. ... 
Three or more have a savings account . 


No child has a savings account. . . 
One child has a savings account... . 
Two children have a savings account. . . 
Two or more have a savings account. . . : 
Total Savings Accounts 2690—Average 1.98 per family 
33. Distribution of family savings accounts 
With beanie. .......... 1300 98.48% of families 
With building and loan 
associations............ 20 =1.52 
With postoffice — 
Total families with savings 
accounts 1320 97.06% 
34. Methods used to accumulate savings (other than banks, building 
& loan, post office) 
Number of families having— 
U.S. Treasury Bonds. . . 
Other investments 
Life insurance. . . 
Other methods. . . 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 


of families 


89.82% 
7.35 

80.88 

10.29 


THROUGH A BANK = 40% CASH 
APPLIANCES — 93% CASH 


480 35.29 
A 
— FINANCING 
AUTOMOBILES—35% TO BE FINANCED % 


Several thousand young Americans are getting a practical 
training in business through the activities of the Junior 
Achievement Program which MR. Faucut describes in this 
article. Each of the proprietors of these little businesses 
has a bank account. 


ERE are scattered around the country today over 
| 930 little businesses whose proprietors would not 
accept free checking facilities at their local banks 
(and each one of them das a bank account) because 
their incorporating by-laws state specifically that “it 
is important that banking facilities do not be given free, 
as it would tend to distort the principles of true business 
operation.” Sounds strange, doesn’t it, in this day and 
age when something for nothing is still a good trick if 
you can get people to vote for it? 

There are a number of strange things about these 
little enterprises—and perhaps the strangest thing of 
all is that each one makes a special effort to do exactly 
what is expected of a company in its field of business. 

Here are some more unusual things about these little 
companies whose prime objective in life is to “act 
natural”’: 

None of them has an officer, a director or a worker 
over 21 years of age, and the president one year may be 
a production worker or a salesman the next. 

Their net worth seldom exceeds $200 and their stock 
usually has a par value of only 50 cents a share; yet some 
of the smartest investors in the country are among the 
stockholders. 

Some of the companies are composed exclusively of 
girls. Most are in business only one day a week, yet 
they are engaged in such businesses as manufacturing 
furniture and household gadgets; making cosmetics and 
running “charm schools”; making or repairing electri- 
cal appliances; glass blowing and jewelry making; 
running advertising and model agencies; designing and 
manufacturing clothing; producing radio programs; 
conducting opinion surveys; and catering. 


Private Enterprise, Jr. 


MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


It would take this page and most of the next to list 
the products or services produced by these little enter- 
prises. Suffice it to say that they are all owned and 
operated by kids between the ages of 15 and 21. 

To be exact, they are the ’teen age enterprisers who, 
together with their companies, make up the Junior 
Achievement Program which has been hailed by parents, 
educators, public officials, business and civic leaders 
alike as one of the most positive and practical youth 
programs since the founding of the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. 

Among participating youngsters it is a moot question 
whether their activities are more fun or more work, 
but the significant thing is that they get valuable practical 
experience out of both the work and the fun. 

The basic idea behind Junior Achievement is as 
simple as its keynote: “Learn by Doing.” But the suc- 
cess of the program is only partly explained by the 
soundness of the principle; more important is the matter 
of exciting and realistic practice. And in Junior Achieve- 
ment “learning by doing” means learning about the 
world of business by doing every single thing that a 
successful business (and business men) must do—from 
forming a company and raising capital by issuing stock, 
right down the line of business functions: acquiring 
facilities, designing products, manufacturing, keeping 
books, merchandising, advertising, selling—in short, 
operating at a profit, which is the first responsibility of 
any business to itself, its stockholders, its workers and 
the public. 


The fact that Junior Achievers do all these things 
in a real life way, and under competent guidance (but 
not subsidized) by experienced advisors, immediately 
sets the program apart from the ‘‘make believe” world 
of trying to learn such things by only reading or hearing 
about them, but never doing them. 

It’s easy to describe a “typical” Junior Achievement 
company because in the 27 years which have elapsed 


Miss Joan Reidmiller of the Wood-Craft Company, Newark, New Jersey, sells some stock in that enterprise to Herbert I. Hoer 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 


° 


at work in their shop 


since Horace A. Moses of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany conceived the idea, experience has evolved a fairly 
standardized program which enables the participating 
youngsters to get the most out of forming and operating 
a JA company. 

The first ingredient is interested youngsters, and at 
present the supply of these exceeds the abilities of JA’s 
limited field staff to work with local sponsors in helping 
set up new companies. Here is how the process works. 

A minimum of eight youngsters, ages 15 to 21, can set 
up a JA company. Their first need is a sponsor, which 
can be a local industrial or commercial organization, 
a store, a radio station, a school, a business or service 
club, labor union, or any responsible adult group. 

The new company also needs three adult advisors 
who can devote at least one night a week to counseling 
the neophyte enterprisers on: (1) Organization and 
business operation—bookkeeping; (2) production— 
materials, design, assembly; (3) merchandising—adver- 
tising, sales, etc. 

But beyond this type of free advice and sponsoring 
assistance, the new business men and women are “on 
their own.”’ The directors and officers of the new JA 
company are immediately confronted with the need for 
capital to rent space, buy equipment and materials, pay 
salaries and wages (usually 15 cents per hour to start), 
and to cover other “‘costs of doing business.” 


Sucu capital is raised by selling shares of stock, at par 
values of 50 cents per share, to parents, neighbors, loca] 
business men and among the youngstersand their friends, 
but no one stockholder may own more than five shares 
in any single company. No “covering” of the market 
here! Companies usually begin with capital of $50 to 
$200. 

Once a JA company is “in business,” its progress, 
problems and its triumphs over the work-a-day bottle- 
necks of enterprise closely parallel those of any big 
operating company. And it is this similarity which, 
after all, is a prime objective of the program. Production 
meetings of the operating officers must be held at least 
once a week to keep the little company “on the beam,” 
and a full dress ‘‘directors meeting” is held once each 
month—or oftener to meet emergencies. 

Bankers are taking an increasing interest in JA’s 
practical learn-by-doing approach to the world of 
business enterprise. As yet there are no JA banks or 
trust companies, but nevertheless: 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark 
sponsors the Midget Metal Smiths and the Woodcraft 
Company. 

The Hartford Trust Company sponsors the Knic- 
knac Company. 

The Hillside National Bank, New Jersey, sponsors 
the Klik Photographic Company. 


Martin Hielbrunn, treasurer, and Manny Milstein, production 
manager of a Junior Achievement Company in New York City, 


And so on through a long and growing list of banks 
and their JA proteges. Even greater in number are the 
bank officials, cashiers and other personnel who serve 
as advisors to local JA companies on problems of stock 
issuance, accounting, and payrolls, dividends and other 
“paper work” connected with operating a business. 

Several banks have also established small revolving 
funds ($500) to be used in granting loans to JA com- 
panies which require temporary financing. Loans usu- 
ally average $30 to $50. The national JA organization 
recommends that such loans “be short-term and based 
on the presentation of financial statements in the 
regular way, just as if a large corporation were being 
dealt with.” 

Business men who serve as advisors to JA members 
are almost invariably struck by the earnest, realistic, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


Business Adviser R. A. Will goes over the financial statement 
compiled by Robert Lambert, treasurer of the Teen-Age 
Production Company of Dayton, Ohio. The company, started 
a few months ago, sold 209 shares of stock at 50 cents a share 
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on “Public ‘Relations 


COLLATERAL 
COLLECTING STATION 


(Leave lett orm here) 


If your bank functions in the manner illus- 
trated in the left-hand column, your lobby If you use the principles symbolized and caricatured in this 
will have a tendency to look like this column, your lobby will look like this 
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The Trend of Interest Rates 


MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


Mr. RUKEYSER has had a long and prominent career in 
financial journalism. Former financial editor of the old 
New York Tribune and of the New York Evening 
Journal, he has been a contributor for more than 20 years 
to the Hearst newspapers and International News Service. 
He is the author of several books and of many magazine 
articles. This is his first contribution to BANKING. 


EN President Truman entrusted the manage- 
\ ment of the Treasury to personalities like Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder and O. Max Gardner, former 
governor of North Carolina, he was executing a ma- 
neuver of friendly cooperation with the constructive 
banking interests of the nation. Certainly any one who 
knows the character of Messrs. Snyder and Gardner 
recognizes that they will stand up firmly for the rights of 
their clients, the people of the United States. 
Similarly, it was natural for Secretary Snyder, facing 
critical choices, to want the benefit of the thinking of 
those of his fellow citizens with special “know-how” in 
this field. But in seeking such guidance, Mr. Snyder 
was at the same time by implication at least rebelling 
against the “worldwide crusade against excellence,” 
which sometimes expresses itself in demagogic reluc- 
tance to consult practical experts. 


Ar THE first meeting with distinguished officers of 
checking banks, Mr. Snyder observed that the problem 
of public debt management belongs to the banking 
profession as well as to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That observation certainly was correct for, during the 
long years of building up the superstructure of federal 
debt in war and in peace to unprecedented magnitude, 
Treasury officials, in the parlance of the brokerage 
office, were acting “for the account and risk” of the 
citizens of the United States. 

Faced with the hour of decision, Mr. Snyder’s at- 
titude indicates an unwillingness to follow blindly the 
Keynesian heterodox dogmas as a guidepost for manag- 
ing the huge federal debt. The implication is that Mr. 
Snyder is unwilling to endorse as a blank check the 
Keynesian doctrine that the size of the debt makes no 
difference because we-owe it to ourselves. 

On the contrary, as reconversion director, Mr. Snyder 
stood for a detached and objective analysis of the 
factors making for inflationary pressures. He care- 
fully abstained from joining Chester Bowles, his one- 
time colleague, in stressing the sordidness of business 
men and the speculative fever of security operators in 
envisaging the inflation problem, while soft pedaling 
the effect of the behavior of the Federal Government 
itself in fiscal and monetary matters. On the contrary, 
knowing the facts of life, Mr. Snyder recognizes that 
federal policy and action go far toward setting the 
financial climate for the nation. 
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But, as an administrative officer, Mr. Snyder faces 
a condition, not a theory. The hard fact is that the 
Treasury at the end of August 1946 owed on direct 
debt and guaranteed debt the sum of $267,924,475.,- 
268.23. Before the Treasury used cash balances for debt 
reduction, the figure on February 28 last had stood at 
$279,764,369,348.29. 

A paradox inheres in the fact that during the first 
months of net federal debt reduction in many years the 
average interest rate on the direct debt, as well as on 
the total federal debt, has risen. This in part results 
from the policy of permitting extremely ‘low yielding 
short term government paper to run off at maturity 
without renewal. 

But this is not the whole story, for in the interim 
there have been other indications, in yields on long 
term high grade bonds, in the rise in call money rates 
from 1 per cent to 1% per cent, and in higher bank 
rates on collateral loans to customers, of a reversal of 
the long period of subnormally low interest rates. 

The self-interest of commercial bankers is not as 
evident as may appear on the surface. Of course, super- 
ficially rising interest rates, especially when they emerge 
from a subnormally low base, constitute good news for 
bankers in that they signify higher wages for the funds 
and services of banks. 

However, since the great bulk of the earning assets 
of banks is invested in government IOU’s, the holders 
of such securities do not look with equanimity on the 
shrinkage in the market value of such assets, which 
occurs when outstanding bonds adjust themselves to a 
rising level of interest rates. Of course, prudent bankers, 
long anticipating such an eventuality, prepared for it in 
a variety of ways. In the first place, they shied away 
from the extremely long term bonds, which are most 
sensitive price-wise to changing interest rates. In the 
second place, instead of regarding gains in bond prices 
which rose in price in response to falling interest rates as 
distributable profits, many institutions used the gains 
as contingency reserves to take care of ultimate shrink- 
age in quoted values. 


Trove the long years of debt expansion beginning 
in 1930 and especially after the adoption of the new 
monetary policy a dozen years ago, federal policy was 
directed toward cheap money—low interest rates. There 
were two principal motives for such money manage- 
ment. First, during the interlude of acute unemploy- 
ment and low business volume, cheap money was 
regarded as a narcotic which would provide the lagging 
national economy with a shot in the arm. Secondly, 
with deficit financing rationalized by the Keynesian 
view that it would lift total economic activity, the 
Treasury was eager to offset the rising cost to the tax- 
payers of servicing an expanding debt through the 
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PRESS ASSUCIATION 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, right, talking with 

reporters at Quantico, Virginia, before going out to visit 
President Truman on the Williamsburg 


device of reducing the interest rate. Thus, in World 
War I, prime federal bonds bore as high a coupon rate 
as 414 per cent, compared with the current peak rate of 
2% per cent, and the current average rate on all direct 
and guaranteed long term and short term obligations 
slightly in excess of 2 per cent—namely, 2.014 per cent. 

In order to reduce the rate which the Treasury had 
to pay on its debt, Treasury and Federal Reserve policy 
had to affect all interest rates. Thus in a generation the 
return paid to savers by New York savings banks was 
cut from 4 per cent to 14 per cent or less, and checking 
banks were forbidden by the federal authorities from 
continuing their time honored custom of paying interest 
on demand deposits. The cheap money policy was 
carried to such extremes that the incentive to save was 
affected, and numerous traditional bond buyers, es- 
pecially when outstanding issues were called for re- 
demption and replaced by lower yielding new bonds, 
shifted in many instances to common stocks. Thus, the 
nature of individual and institutional portfolios was 
fundamentally altered by the practical consequences of 
official monetary policy. 

Even the country squire, sitting on a barrel in the 
general store and whittling at a stick, cannot keep up 
the operation forever. In time he gets to the end. 


Feperat policy has reached the end of the cheap 
money stick, and the imperative for reversal is weakened 
by the commitments engendered by the earlier policy, 
especially as it bears on the solvency of institutional 
holders of government bonds whose prices are quoted 
in the open market. 

But if, in the therapeutics of Keynesian money 
management, cheap money is a specific remedy for 
lagging trade, the same drug cannot be deemed ap- 
propriate in an inflationary period when the public is 
worrying about runaway prices. In a situation like the 
present the urgency for turning off the inflationary 
spigots is self-evident. 

However, the Government is in the position of hold- 
ing a lion by the tail. It long used low interest rates as 
a cardinal principle in financing the government deficit, 
and the effect of this was to push an unduly large pro- 
portion of the outstanding debt into the portfolios of 
commercial banks. The low rates were relatively more 
attractive to banks with the power to create bank credit 
than to bona fide savers, who through forbearance 
waived their present opportunity to spend their own 
surplus funds. 
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Thus, as a result of expansion of the federal debt and 
the manner of financing it, a quiet economic revolution 
has taken place within the commercial banking struc- 
ture. The change antedated the New Deal, although 
the latter intensified and accelerated the movement. 
The beginning of the change came early in the history 
of the Federal Reserve System, with the amendment 
permitting the use of government bonds as collateral 
for Federal Reserve credit alongside of self-liquidating 
short term commercial paper and gold. 

As a result of the shift, commercial banking, instead 
of being primarily engaged in financing trade, industry 
and agriculture, has become an instrumentality for 
financing the deficits of government. By way of il- 
lustrating the nature of the change, in 1915 individual 
and corporate promises to pay constituted 84 per cent 
of the total IOU’s in the portfolios of checking banks. 
By the end of 1944, they represented only 14 per cent 
of the total. 

The shift of credit from private enterprise to govern- 
ment has been especially rapid since 1929. According 
to the studies by Edward A. Keller, Notre Dame econ- 
omist, in his brochure entitled ““A Study of Receipts, 
Sometimes Called Money, and of Banks which Issue 
Receipts, 1915 to 1944,” government promises-to-pay 
in the portfolios of banks increased from 1929 to 1944 
by 1,354 per cent, while individual and corporate notes 
actually decreased by 49 per cent. In the last 12 months, 
there has been a moderate reversal, with commercial 
loans again rising. 


Unsrn 1929, the tempo of increase in bank holdings of 
government paper was relatively slow. Thus, between 
1915 and 1944, the holdings of government paper by 
banks increased by only 242 per cent, whereas bank 
holdings of notes of individuals and corporations in- 
creased by 214 per cent. 

Deposits which are created by borrowing either by 
commercial customers or by government, in effect, ex- 
pand the effective money supply. Thus, in face of the 
present redundant money supply at this time, the 
corrective is not merely to reduce the federal debt, but 
especially to extinguish that part of the debt which is 
held among the earning assets of commercial banks. 
For such action not only reduces the federal debt, but 
it also reduces the money supply. 

To the extent that the ability of taxpayers to spare 
revenues for the Federal Government restricts debt 
reduction, the effort should be supplemented by a policy 
calculated to induce bank depositors, individual and 
corporate, to employ their excess deposits to buy from 
the banks government obligations now held among the 
earning assets of the banks. With the war over and with 
investment analysis no longer attempted by the radio 
comedians and crooners, the time has come to face the 
realities. In the money market, as elsewhere, an in- 
centive price, or interest rate, is one which will induce 
the type of financial activity on the part of individuals 
and aggregates of individuals (companies) which the 
Government desires. 

This calls for a sufficiently high interest to stimulate 
bank depositors to buy bank holdings of government pa- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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The Outlook for a Balanced Budget 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DickHutH, a member of the financial staff of The 
New York Herald Tribune and a frequent contributor to 
BANKING, discusses in this article the many factors enter- 
ing into balancing the federal budget. 


year old bull market psychology in the last few 

weeks by the decline on the Stock Exchange, 
attributed generally to accumulated uncertainties about 
the labor and price situation, production, and the un- 
satisfactory state of foreign affairs. All these elements 
had, of course, been apparent for some time; but realiza- 
tion of them, it seems, had not been sufficiently wide- 
spread to influence price trends of equities. 

One of the most cheerful aspects of the overall eco- 
nomic picture is the outlook for the federal finances. 

All indications are that the federal budget in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending June 30, 1947, will be near bal- 
ance, despite spectacular reports to the contrary. It will 
be recalled that President Truman had estimated a 
deficit for the year of about $1,900,000,000, but that in 
the first 38 days. of the new fiscal period a deficit of 
$1,270,000,000 had been accumulated. 

There is a great difference, however, between the 
present character of the federal deficit and that prevail- 
ing during the war and the depression years. In the first 
place, the July deficiency of income over outgo was not a 
cash deficit. 

The total excess of expenditures over revenue of the 
United States Government amounted to about $900 
million in July. Of this amount, $700 million were book 
transfers to federal trust accounts, social security ac- 
cruals and interest provisions for savings bonds, series 
E, to be redeemed in the future. Every month the Treas- 
ury makes sizable transfers of this type involving little 
if any cash funds. 

Since the aggregate July deficit was $900 million, of 
which $700 million was accounted for by book transfers, 
the actual cash deficit was $200 million. Without fur- 
ther explanation, though, that figure, too, is misleading. 

It must be remembered that during July, the British 
Government drew the first instalment of $300,000,000 
against the loan of $3,750,000,000. The $300 million 
was transferred out of Treasury funds to the account of 
the Bank of England with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. This was a general expenditure out of fiscal 
funds, unusually large and extraordinary. 

Future drawings, Whitehall has assured the United 
States, will be in smaller amounts perhaps in units of 
$100 million. 

The first transfer of $300 million in July which helped 
boost the cash deficit to $200 million, was inflationary 
only to the extent that the United Kingdom spent funds 
received from the Washington Treasury in this market. 
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\* INVESTMENT markets were jolted out of their four 


EWING GALLOWAY 
“One of the most cheerful. aspects of the overall economic 
picture is the outlook for the federal finances . . . .” 


No figures are available on this point to show what 
proportion of the first advance was spent on American 
goods and services. Such British expenditures would re- 
semble what occurred throughout the war period, when 
the Treasury spent its funds for the purchase of indus- 
trial war products which flowed eventually into pay en- 
velopes and in turn into the retail market and the private 
economy. All this was indisputably inflationary. 

Today’s budget deficits, however, are not. The ex- 
ample of July shows that, if the British Government had 
spent here about $100 million of the $300 million it re- 
ceived from the United States Treasury, the $200 mil- 
lion remaining in the Bank of England account or spent 
elsewhere would be an offset against the so-called $200 
million U. S. Treasury cash deficit for that month, at 
least as far as inflationary implications are concerned. 

In the general budgetary picture it must also be men- 
tioned that in the ordinary course of events the Treasury 
incurs deficits in months outside of the quarterly income 
tax payment periods. The advent of the withholding tax 
and the payment by employers of amounts due from 
workers, payable within the first 10 days of every month, 
has not changed the normal procedure essentially. 

The important income tax revenue periods for the 
Treasury remain the weeks around March 15, June 15, 
September 15 and January 15, when substantial indi- 
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vidual and corporate taxpayers send in their checks. 

Moreover, in recent years there has been a heavy 
concentration of tax payments in the first half of each 
calendar year (January 15 and March 15) which means 
the latter half of the fiscal year. At that time, deficits 
incurred in the first half of the fiscal period are frequently 
balanced off against preceding deficits. The $1,270,000,- 
000 deficit reported for the first 38 days of the vear, 
therefore, is no criterion in any sense of what the budget- 
ary picture will be at the close of June 30 next. 

Indeed, on the basis of estimates made by non-Treas- 
ury sources, there seems to be a good chance fiscal ac- 
counts will break even. Figured on a cash basis and ig- 
noring the monthly book transfers to trust accounts and 
accruals, prognosticators see a cash surplus of about 
$2,800,000,000 at the end of the year, possibly $4 
billion. 

On the general subject of Treasury finance, it may also 
be observed that since July 1 there has been a slight 
change in the reporting of actual fiscal expenditures. Up 
to June 30, Washington reported only check payments 
which had been actually collected. Under the new sys- 
tem the Treasury reports in its daily statements all 
checks issued rather than those collected. This takes in 
more territory and, of course, anticipates collections 
which are subsequently shown separately. 

As in previous years, reporting still lags three or four 
days behind actual transactions which must be taken 
into consideration when attempts are made to trace 
certain transactions through the daily statements. 

The outlook for federal finances for the current fiscal 
year definitely includes the possibility of an upward 
revision of the certificate rate and the unpegging of the 
bill rate. For many months opposition to changes in 
these rates had been strong even in the face of a slight 
rise in short term money rates in the private market for 
loans on securities, acceptances, etc. 


Tue opposition to raising of the rates for Treasury 
certificates and Treasury bills was spearheaded on many 
occasions by Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. He and his associates have long 
been opposed as well to a resumption of margin trading 
on securities exchanges and to any relaxation of Regula- 
tion W, as long as goods are scarce. 

It is a question, however, how long this opposition 
can be maintained successfully in view of the general 
market trend and because of the tendency for certifi- 
cates and bills to drift into the Reserve System which 
is thus becoming the receptacle for these securities. 

This certainly was not intended and it may become 
necessary to make bills and certificates more attractive 
for short term holdings by banks and industry. The Open 
Market Committee of the Federal Reserve banks is in 
an excellent position to judge when the point has been 
reached when changes in the bill and certificate rates 
become almost imperative. At that time, it is believed, 
that Mr. Eccles and associates will have to bow to 
the inevitable postwar development of conforming 
to the generally higher interest pattern for short-term 
funds. 

As a possible forerunner of discussing such possible 
developments, affecting the entire money market, the 
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Federal Reserve Bank of New York recently revived the 
advisory committee on such matters, originally formed 
at the outbreak of war. The group comprises commercial 
bankers, insurance executives, savings bankers, the 
president of the New York Stock Exchange and invest- 
ment bankers. All these factions are vitally concerned 
with any changes of Washington monetary policy. 
Whenever the time should come for an upward revi- 
sion of short term Treasury rates, it is generally assumed 
that Treasury certificates will be raised from seven- 
eighths to 1 per cent coupled with a stabilization of the 
bill rate at about five-eighths of 1 per cent, against 
three-eighths of 1 per cent at the present time. 


Tue possibility of a tap issue for non-commercial bank 
investors, such as savings banks and insurance compan- 
ies, either before or after the first of the year, is another 
point on the fiscal agenda. Whether it materializes re- 
mains to be seen, but there is a good deal of logic in the 
proposal to make avaiiable another 21% per cent Treas- 
ury issue by a method which would not increase the 
money supply and commercial bank credit. 

Subscriptions to such an issue may be well restricted 
by all sorts of safeguards, such as purchasers’ state- 
ments that no other issues in possession of the buyer will 
be sold just for the sake of acquiring the new bonds. At 
least such have been the lines of official discussions. 

John W. Snyder, the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
as a former banker, is cautious enough not to be rushed 
into any immediate decision. Besides, the Treasury has 
still sizable funds which might carry the fiscal house- 
hold comfortably through 1946 and the early part of 
1947 without additional financing from institutional in- 
vestors. 

There is very little chance that the outlook for federal 
finances as it appears today will undergo material 
changes between now and the end of the year, short of 
a national emergency. Congress has adjourned and it 
will not be reconvened until after the November elec- 
tions unless events not foreseeable at this time should 
make it imperative for Congress to consider matters of 
importance. 

Hence legislative appropriations which throughout 
the war years made budgetary discussions somewhat 
uncertain can be ruled out at this time. What might affect 
fiscal finances, however, in the first half of 1947 is a 
possible change in tax rates. 

Republican strategy is promising individual tax relief 
to the people generally if that party should be elected 
to office this coming November. Those in power at 
present believe tax reductions would be unwise unless 
production has caught up with demand to a much 
greater extent than seems apparent at this time. 

It should be remembered that ‘political and social 
considerations are of such predominant influence in these 
postwar years that economic factors are certain to be 
subordinated whenever it comes to.a showdown between 
politicos and economists. 

With all these reservations, the outlook for federal 
finances, despite the huge debt burden, is certainly in- 
finitely better than it has been for many years and there 
is every reason to believe that the fairly sound course in 
evidence at this time will not be abandoned soon. 
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im IS own attorney drew Jim’s will— 
ia.8 As Jim wished it to be. 


Jim named his friend executor. 
(I was that friend, you see.) 


I wept beside the fresh-turned sod 
That on his bosom pressed, 

To think how Jim had trusted me! 
(And I had never guessed !) 


For days I beamed with childish pride 
When people said they’d “‘ heard 

That I was Jim’s executor.” 
(Now—how I loathe that word!) 


I’d always liked Jim’s wife and kids, 
But soon it was quite plain 

That they suspected dear old Jim 
Had been a shade insane. 


What did I know about such things 
That they, themselves, did not? 

They'd likely starve while I waxed rich! 
No doubt it was a plot! 


I could not make two dollars show 
Where Jim had left but one, 
Although I labored day and night. 


My own work went undone. 


For two full years and something more— 
(I tell you it’s no lie!) 

I scarcely glimpsed the magic blue 
That some folks call the sky. 


I hardly played a game of golf. 
I never took a walk 

Except to visit chancery court, 
Or have a sparkling talk 


With tax assessors—and the like— 
Or folks who owed Jim money, 

Or those who wanted to collect, 
Or some who thought it funny 


To cheat a dead man if they could. 
(This mostly I prevented, 

But in so doing, earned myself 
Foes unprecedented.) 


I dropped my church. My club dropped 
me— 
A glaring exhibition 
Of what can happen when one’s friends 
Start viewing with suspicion. 


I lost my health from lack of sleep. 
I lost my job—in time, 

While trying hard to save Jim's heirs 
Their every measly dime. 


My wife went home to mother, 
I don’t think she’s to blame. 

I simply had no time for her— 
(A husband just in name.) 


With nothing else to claim me, 
No job, no home, no mate— 

I buckled down to my career 
Of settling Jim’s estate. 


At last, the thing was finished, 
And balanced was the book. 
That every duty was discharged 

A solemn oath I took. 


And there, so help me, was the rest, 
Right to the final penny; 

Enough to keep Jim’s family well. 
Of doubts I hadn’t any. 


I took a rest—and got a job. 

My wife came back, thank heaven! 
My bitterness about it all 

In time and change found leaven. 


But just today—what do you think? 
A lawyer called to say 

A client had unearthed a bill 
That I forgot to pay! 


He said his client planned to sue, 
And (isn’t this just dandy?) 
Attach my salary and my car 
If I had no cash handy! 


Oh, Jim, how could you treat me sol 
My lot had been more merry 
If I had joined you long ago 
Out in that cemeteryl 
Brooks E. Carrns 


(An interesting letter from the author of this poem appears in “Just 
a Minute”) 
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J apan Has a Bank Problem 


SAMUEL E. NEEL and RAYMOND VERNON 


Last January, at the request of GENERAL MACARTHUR, 
the State and War Departments sent a small group of 
lawyers and economists to Japan. This mission was di- 
rected to study the large Japanese combines, commonly 
called the “Zaibatsu,” and to recommend a program for 
their dissolution. The mission returned to the United 
States in April and made its report. This article is a 
summary of part of the report soon to be published as a 
State Department document. Mr. NEEL and MR. VERNON 
were members of the mission, MR. NEEL as @ special 
assistant to the Attorney General in the Anti-trust Division 
of the Department of Justice, and MR. VERNON as assist- 
ant director, Trading and Exchange Division, Securities 
and Exchange Commission. MR. VERNON is now assist- 
ant chief of the International Resources Division of the 
State Department, and Mr. NEEL is Washington counsel 
for the Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 


VEN to the casual observer, it is evident that some- 
thing has been seriously wrong with the social 
system of Japan. Since the Meiji restoration mo- 

nopolistic ventures have been the focus of Japanese 
foreign policy, and during much of the time the army 
and navy have dominated Japanese policies. While no 
one single condition can be said to be responsible for 
this peculiar and unfortunate situation, the excessive 
concentration of economic power in Japan is one of the 
more important factors. Instead of the diffused business 
initiative which gives rise to a middle class, Japan’s 
industry has been under the control of a few great 
combines. 

The word “Zaibatsu” means financial clique—a very 
general term. In Japan it is applied to the 18 or 20 
huge combines which have dominated virtually every 
segment of the nation’s economy. One of the peculiari- 
ties of the Zaibatsu structure, which is somewhat at 
variance with holding-company patterns in the United 
States, is the extent to which the Japanese combine 
covered a diversity of industries, as well as the fact that 
such combines include banks, trust companies and 
insurance companies within each. Among these major 
Zaibatsu combines there have been many variations in 
methods of operation and control. Typical, however, is 
the Mitsui combine. At the apex of a sprawling business 
empire, which includes literally hundreds of corporate 
enterprises, sits the Mitsui family council made up of 
the heads of 11 official Mitsui families. The Mitsui 
business enterprises—their banks, ships, foundries, 
mills, mines—operate under the control of this council. 
It makes all major decisions and its operations are con- 
ducted under well defined procedural rules laid down 
in the Mitsui “will.” This document, originally drawn 
up in 1722 by the founder of the family, forbids family 
members to engage in business on their own account, 
and even provides that a family member who disobeys 
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rulings of the council may be deprived of his share 
in the family property. 

Beginning in the 1930’s, the established Zaibatsu 
grew tremendously in size and power. There is no yard- 
stick by which the power of the Zaibatsu may be pre- 
cisely measured. Any showing of the Zaibatsu share 
of Japanese industrial production, for instance, is open 
to many errors, but for some of the more easily identifia- 
ble products the figures are as follows: soda, 88 per cent; 
coal, 51 per cent; aluminum, 69 per cent; pulp, 55 per 
cent; steam engines, 88 per cent; and airplanes, 50 
per cent. 

One of the main reasons for the inability of many 
Japanese to engage in independent business is that the 
control of banks and other financial institutions by the 
Zaibatsu has been sufficiently complete to block any 
new financing which may be desired or to prevent the 
granting of financial aid in an emergency. 

The relative importance of these Zaibatsu banks 
may be shown by the fact that of 60 commercial bank- 
ing institutions which have survived the wartime 
merger program, 11 are controlled through stock own- 
ership by the Zaibatsu. At the end of 1945, these 11 
banks accounted for 56.6 per cent of the total assets of 
all commercial banks; more than that, they covered 
70.8 per cent of all loans and advances. There are, in 
fact, only three sizable commercial banks in Japan 
which are not under direct Zaibatsu control—the 
Sanwa Bank, the Tokai Bank and the Kobe Bank. In 
the savings bank and trust company field Zaibatsu 
control is even more complete; at the end of 1945 the 
Nippon Savings Bank had over 99 per cent of all savings 
bank assets. Six of the seven trust companies are also 
Zaibatsu controlled. 

The banks of each of the Zaibatsu groups are se- 
curely tied to the remainder of the combine. These ties 
are formed through the promotion of key personnel 


Part of postwar Tokyo from the Tokyo Electric Building. The 
city suffered little damage as a result of the war 
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Downtown Osaka, a modern city, little damaged by the war. 
It was formerly the Japanese “Pittsburgh” 


from the banks to the related Zaibatsu holding com- 
panies and through the extensive use of interlocking 
directorate and inter-corporate stock ownership. To 
illustrate, Hajime Yasuda, head of the principal Yasuda 
family, until recently headed the Yasuda Family Hold- 
ing Company, the Yasuda Bank and the Yasuda Life 
Insurance Company. In the case of the Mitsui Teikoku 
Bank, 22 per cent of the stock is under the control of 
the Mitsui Holding Company. This stockholding is 
even more interesting because frequently the holding 
company and affiliated companies owning bank stock 
have also been heavily indebted to the banks. For ex- 
ample, Yasuda Family Holding Company owns 30 per 
cent of the Yasuda bank stock; yet at the end of 1944 
when the family company carried its bank stockholding 
at 30 million yen, the company owed the bank 69 mil- 
lion yen. 

Zaibatsu banks also are used by the combines as 
vehicles for holding substantial stock interests in other 
Zaibatsu enterprises. Yasuda Bank, for instance, holds 
over 10 per cent of Higo Bank, Yasuda Fire Insurance, 
Yasuda Trust, Toyo Steamship, Yusen Mining, Toyo 
Internal Combustion Engine and many others. 


Imposing buildings of the 
Bank of Japan 


One reason for the ability of the Zaibatsu to control 
the sources of credit in the Japanese economy has been 
the meager and poorly distributed savings of the Japa- 
nese people. Without the means of bargaining for in- 
creased wages, the Japanese people have scarcely shared 
in the expansion of national income attending the 
growth of Japanese export trade. Whereas annual 
yields of 20 and 30 per cent on corporate capital have 
not been uncommon, the typical Japanese industrial 
wage has allowed for little more than bare subsistence. 
A disproportionate part of the gains from export trade, 
therefore, has gone to increase the plant and working 
capital of corporations, particularly the heavy goods 
industries, and to increase the personal wealth of the 
Zaibatsu. Moreover, what little savings have been ac- 
cumulated in non-Zaibatsu hands have been withheld 
from channels in which they could be loaned to indus- 
try. Due to the shocking record of insolvencies which 
typified Japanese banking in the 1920's, small savers 
have preferred the government-sponsored postal savings 
system. There has been no Japanese tradition of per- 
sonal ownership of corporate securities. 

As a result of these factors, and of an easy loan 
policy to their affiliated enterprises, there has been a 
chronic dearth of deposits in Japanese banks. Competi- 
tion for deposits has been keen and unscrupulous. 
Interest rates as high as 44% per cent on certain kinds of 
restricted deposits have not been uncommon. Deposit 
solicitors have been widely employed. 

In this sort of competition, the Zaibatsu banks have 
excelled. For one thing, these banks have been able to 
rely on their affiliated enterprises to supply them with 
substantial deposits. Moreover, the suppliers and cus- 
tomers of those enterprises cannot have failed to be 
aware of the desirability of channeling their funds to 
these affiliated banks. And finally the prestige of the 
Zaibatsu name, bearing with it a reputation for sound- 
ness and stability which carried great appeal for a 
people plagued with bank failures and defalcations, 
served to clinch the Zaibatsu position in the competitive 
race for deposits. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Rough Trip Ahead for 
Foreign Trade 


The author is a Washington economist who frequently 
writes for BANKING. He is now in Germany to observe 
conditions in the postwar Reich. 


much to remind him of his travels a quarter cen- 
tury ago. But even more is he impressed with the 
differences. The changes since World War I are as 
marked as those which occurred in the first decades of 
this century. The modern foreign trader, for example, 
leaves the United States by air. He is not bothered by a 
three-weeks’ trip up the Magdalena River rapids or 
being hoisted ashore at Mollendo by crane. In three 
weeks he can be home again, with thousands of miles 
behind him. Times have changed. Traveling has changed 
business methods, and conditions have changed. And 
not always for the better, the foreign trader well knows. 
Before the great depression the American business 
man abroad could go about without feeling the gaze of 
government controllers glued to his every movement. 
In the Twenties, true, he could no longer travel with- 
out a passport; but, outside of the USSR, business was 
still very largely in the hands of the business men. It 
was their own affair. 


vic export manager going abroad today still finds 


Win the depression far-reaching changes occurred in 
international trade; and the war made even greater 
shifts. Governments have come to dominate, where 
they do not actually monopolize, commerce. Imports 
and exports have become instruments of daily govern- 
ment policy, if not really weapons; and wartime stand- 
ards—under which private business, if tolerated, must 
conform to official policy—are still in very widespread 
evidence. A world war just cannot be rolled up in a day 
and put away in the archives. This is much more ob- 
vious in disordered Europe than here, but even in the 
United States the good old carefree days are missed. 

In Washington, for example, in the Twenties a busi- 
ness man contemplating a foreign trip might seek in- 
formation from the Commerce Department. Today his 
main interest is to have the blessing of the State De- 
partment. He’ll need it. In no great nation is the private 
foreign trader now as free as here, and to trade abroad 
today all too often is to do business subject to the poli- 
cies of other governments. Countless barriers make life 
miserable for the American commercial traveler abroad: 
exchange controls, taxes, customs and immigration 
red tape, quotas, travel facilities, living accommoda- 
tions, government intervention in the markets, and so 
forth. 

With adequate public support the United States Gov- 
ernment has been making a strenuous effort to restore 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Eugene Meyer, left, president of the World Bank, with the 

Bank’s vice-president, Harold D. Smith, former director of the 

budget. Their organization will have a far-reaching effect on 
postwar world trade 


some of the old competitive ways of foreign trading. It 
has applied many billions of dollars in lavish loans and 
grants, in the hope of restoring a sick world economy to 
health and of persuading other countries to put inter- 
national business once more on a non-discriminatory, 
reasonably-uncontrolled basis. This month, in London, 
the first of a series of difficult inter-governmental con- 
ferences will consider the primarily American proposals 
for a world trade charter and International Trade Or- 
ganization, the ITO. 

It is to that still distant end that Washington has 
worked for the establishment of the World Fund and 
Bank, given three and a half billions to the Export- 
Import Bank to lend, opened large credits for the United 
Kingdom, and sold at bargain prices billions of surplus 
property abroad “on the cuff.” At each opportunity 
Uncle Sam has asked the other parties to consider kindly 
our non-discriminatory trade philosophy. Some have 
said they will consider it, think it over, talk about it. 
Achievement, however, is still quite far off. 

After World War I, when we were fewer and less ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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One Bank’s Experience with GI Loans 


KILGORE MACFARLANE 


Mr. MACFARLANE is executive vice-president of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Savings Bank. Two of his principal 
interests in the banking business are GI loans and public 
relations. 


EELING that the time has come to make a recapitu- 
Pisin of the important GI loan phase of banking, 

the officers of The Schenectady Savings Bank have 
made it a point at this time to review our policies and 
practices in order to determine, in the light of our 18 
months’ experience, whether they are sound. 

We know that the making of veterans’ loans requires 
a rare combination of good public relations policy and 
good mortgage lending. Ordinarily, these two factors 
are difficult to team together. In an effort to create good- 
will, it is easy to relax on the mortgage loan policy, or, 
in the case of a conservative lender, to neglect the public 
relations angle. In veterans’ loans, both policies must 
click together unerringly if a volume of good loans and 
goodwill is to be obtained. 

We, in Schenectady, have tried to approach the whole 
subject of veterans’ loans with an open mind. As far as 
public relations are concerned, we believe that serving 
a constantly increasing number of people is the best 
possible form of public relations. We know, further, 
that: 


(1) There are over 18,000 veterans in our county — 
one veteran for each five residents. 

(2) During the next decade, the number of veterans 
will increase and constitute a powerful group in our 
community. Therefore, to win and hold their friendship 
is of vital importance to the future growth of the bank. 

(3) By overlending to a veteran, the harm to the bank 
may prove greater than by not lending. 

(4) Unless we follow a definite plan in making these 
loans, we may lose potential customers and friends. 
From the lending point of view, we recognize that: 


(1) We must be prepared to make every possible loan 
that can meet good loan requirements. 

(2) Adequate valuation guides, such as reproduction 
costs and rental values, must be set up in order to prevent 
runaway inflation from getting into loans. 

(3) Borrowers’ credit rating and income information 
must be adequate to prevent the veteran from over-extend- 
ing his financial obligations. 

(4) To assure prompt action on loans, close contact 
must be maintained with the Veterans Administration. 
The work of each must be so coordinated that a loan 
can be processed in the shortest possible time. 

(5) Each mortgage servicing employee must be in- 
formed of the latest rulings and developments so that he is 
prepared to answer any questions that may arise. 


In the beginning, of course, our first step was to study 
the proposed veterans’ loan bill. As soon as information 
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was forthcoming from the Veterans Administration, we 
spent considerable time with our mortgage department 
staff carefully going over each point. 

Immediately, we began an extensive newspaper cam- 
paign, implanting the idea that The Schenectady Sav- 
ings Bank was the bank to contact for veterans’ loans. 
This thought was also impressed upon the membership 
of the veterans’ organizations at their meetings by hav- 
ing our officers explain loan benefits. 

Our first application was our “trial and error” baby. 
It took about two months to process, but in the course of 
that time we were able to set up a routine of handling 
which, with constant improvement, has brought our loan 
processing time down to two weeks or less. 

We have worked out a method for arriving at our own 
reproduction cost and capitalized rental value of each 
property. Our figures are checked against the Veterans 
Administration appraisal. If the discrepancy is too large, 
we are in a position to find out why. 


For a number of years we have maintained a record 
on a map of all mortgages made in our area together 
with all real estate sales. From this map we can readily 
see the type and size of buildings in the locality under 
consideration, as well as the amount and date of previ- 
ous sales. This information is invaluable in making com- 
parisons for lending purposes. There is no other such 
record available in this area so that brokers and lawyers 


- constantly come into the bank to refer to it. Inciden- 


tally, this is good public relations. 

The employment of each veteran applicant, his basic 
salary, his chances for continued employment, are veri- 
fied directly with his employer by letter. In addition, 


Mr. Macfarlane 
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we obtain the usual credit report. This information is 
checked against the borrower’s carrying charges and 
other obligations. 

The advantage in public relations of this procedure is 
that it furnishes us with facts on which to judge the loan 
and we are not left entirely dependent on the old “curb- 
stone” appraisal. Also, with this information our mort- 
gage men are in position to explain clearly and definitely 
the reasons for a rejection of a loan, if that action is 
necessary. 


Waar have been the results to date? The answer is 
found in the following analysis of our first 200 loans: 
Total amount loaned 
Average loan 
Average sales price 
Average Veterans Administration appraisal 
Average bank appraisal 


It should be noted that the bank appraisal was 90.7 
per cent of average sales price and only 86.3 per cent of 
average Veterans Administration appraisal. The average 
loan was $5,467, as compared with bank appraisal of 
$5,763 and average sales price of $6,357. This represents 
a cash investment of 14 per cent of sales price. 

The first line of defense in any home mortgage loan is 
the borrower’s ability to repay. In preparing the follow- 
ing statistics, the borrower’s salary used was his basic 
rate for 40 hours’ work, does not include overtime, and 
was verified directly with his employer: 


Average annual salary ; 
Average annual other income (rents, elc.)...........4. 


Average annual expense for taxes, insurance, principal 
and interest on property purchased 


The average annual expense of carrying the property 
was 21.6 per cent of the average borrower’s salary, or 
18.1 per cent of his total income. The average purchaser 
paid 2.21 times his annual salary for his property. His 
average age is 30 years and the average maturity of his 
loan is 16 years. To us, these figures indicate conserva- 
tism. 


Ur ro September 1 of this year our mortgage servicing 
men have had preliminary talks with approximately 
2,500 veterans. These discussions resulted in 555 vet- 
erans bringing in specific data regarding a property. 
Of these, 358 actually filed applications for loans. The 
statistics on the 358 applications are as follows: 

Approved and completed 

In hands of attorney for closing or since closed 

Loan amount reduced by bank and not taken by borrower. . 

— by bank due to oe sales price, insufficient i: income, 


Withirawn by borrower 
Value reduced by Veterans Administration appraiser and not 
accepted by seller 


With the information we have, we are able to weed out 
a large proportion of unsatisfactory loans before appli- 
cation is made or, if feasible, to revise the financing ar- 
rangement to make them acceptable. Asa result, we have 
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. With a Great Deal of Enthusiasm” 


We believe that banks should enter and 
continue in this lending field with a great deal 
of enthusiasm, commensurate with good busi- 
ness judgment, Mortgage lending to the vet- 
eran is entirely different from the commercial 
type of veteran loan which carries with it a 
considerable risk. We can always see some- 
thing tangible for our security for the home 
loan, and our only risk is in lending too 
much or accepting the wrong kind of veteran. 
In any event, we cannot lose 
The property will be worth something and 
the guaranty adds to that worth. 


the active cooperation of veterans’ officials and the vet- 
eran himself for we are in a position to explain clearly 
and support with figures the action which we take. 

A program such as outlined above requires a great 
deal of time and attention to detail, but any merchandis- 
ing program, to be successful, must be attended by 
efforts similar to what have been described. 

We were pleased to note that the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation report on the number of GI mortgages held 
August 1, 1946, placed The Schenectady Savings Bank 
as 10th in the state, although we rank 53rd in size. 

Our mortgage advertising has taken on one outstand- 
ing characteristic—aggressiveness—and it gets results. A 
few years ago we were a $20 million bank and were 
spending approximately $30,000 for advertising in the 
line of giving out souvenirs such as umbrellas, pocket- 
books, pens, pencils, etc. Such advertising is, to my 
way of thinking, throwing money away. Today we are 
a $45 million bank and we spend approximately $10,000 
—mainly to let people know that we are in the mortgage 
business and that we want their business. You never 
get business unless you go after it. In my opinion, our 
present advertising budget is entirely too low and we 
plan to increase it considerably in order to continue our 
direct appeal to the GI and his family. As soon as we 
saw that under the GI Bill of Rights, the veteran was 
to be our best customer for home mortgages, we 
beamed our advertising in his direction and intend to 
keep it there for some time. The local morning paper 
carries almost daily reminders to Schenectady veterans 
that this is the savings bank for mortgage loans. 

In conclusion, I want to sound a note of caution. As 
long as easy credit conditions exist, the GI who is des- 
perate for a place to live will take a chance on being able 
to meet the payments and the total cost will remain 
a secondary consideration. The banker must keep a 
close eye on the market trend in his community. Whether 
prices rise still higher or remain near present levels is 
not as important for the bank to know as is the need to 
determine whether there will be an abrupt decline in real 
estate values before his veteran loans, taken on a com- 
petitive basis, have acquired a good margin of safety 
through amortization. 

We believe our statistics indicate that we realize 
some of the dangers, that we are doing something about 
them, and still compete for new GI mortgage loans. 
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Meet PRESIDENT BAILEY 


the people of middle Tennessee take as run of the 

mill but to outsiders are something to remember. 
Bill Bailey stepped out of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville at the corner of Franklin and Second and 
headed for his car. 

The afternoon was almost gone but there was still 
time before supper for a drive through the picture-book 
countryside which comes right up to the edge of Clarks- 
ville, and in some places right into town. Besides, Mrs. 
Bailey had said to bring home some ducks for Sunday 
and he knew just where to get them. 

Now it happens that when Bill walks on Franklin or 
any other Clarksville street it is not a simple matter like 
walking on Michigan Boulevard or Fifth Avenue or 
Market Street or Pennsylvania Avenue. It has some 
aspects of a ceremony because he knows people and likes 
them and his progress is a succession of “‘Good-day to 
you, Henry,” “How are you, Cliff? Hope you’re well,” 
“Nice seeing you, Marvin,” “‘ Howdy, Luther,” “How’s 
everything, Martin?” “Hello, Mr. Davie,” “Well, 
Summey, tell me about yourself,” “How do you do, 
Sherman?” and so on. 

Taking them in order, the Henry of the first encounter 
happened to be Henry Lupton, one of the operators of 
the Clarksville Tobacco Warehouse Corporation. More 
than 40 years ago (on March 4, 1904 to be precise) he 
took Bill Bailey by one hand, put a pen and a blotter in 
Bill’s other hand, and conducted him personally to the 
office of the First National Bank. 

Bill had been working for several years with the W. G. 


[ was one of those made-to-order Autumn days which 


Dunnington Company who had the tobacco buying 
concession of the Italian Government. 

“Tt was one of my jobs,” said Bill, “to take the com- 
pany’s deposits to the bank. Long before I ever became a 
banker, I had a longing deep in my heart to be an officer 
of that bank. Every time I went into the bank I tried to 
be businesslike and make an impression.” 

Apparently it worked, for one day Wesley Drane, the 
cashier, called him on the telephone and asked him to 
be assistant cashier. Bill was 20 at the time and not too 
sure about such a leap, and that is where Henry Lupton 
entered the picture. Henry realized this was an oppor- 
tunity that might not come knocking again so he made 
up Bill’s mind, or helped, at least. 

“Every year on March 4, without fail,’”’ said Bill, 
“Henry comes around to swap greetings, best wishes and 
a few recollections.” Incidentally, it was Henry who 
provided Bill with his favorite motto: “Good luck is the 
lazy man’s estimate of a hard working man’s success.” 

The Cliff of this special Autumn afternoon was Cliff 
Spencer, manager of the local plant of B. F. Goodrich 
Company. The two of them, Bill and Cliff, like to recall 
the time several years ago when Frank Houston, of the 
Chemical Bank in New York, wrote a letter to Bill ask- 
ing why in the name of common sense didn’t Clarksville 
wake up and take an interest in getting a Goodrich 
plant down there. 

Bill put the letter down, got Akron on the phone and 
discovered that the Goodrich people had more informa- 
tion about Clarksville than he had. They had had scouts 


on the job for weeks. 


Left, President Bailey (at right) talking to Henry T. Meriwether, local farmer. Right, the Bailey family, show- 
ing (left to right), Mr. and Mrs. Joe Ford and son, John Richard, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bailey, President 
and Mrs. C. W. Bailey, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bailey and daughter, Katherine Wilder Bailey 
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Left, President Bailey examining wheat with James K.; Dent and a neighboring farmer. Right, the new A.B.A. 
President with a flock of registered Southdown sheep on his Red River sheep farm 


Well, the upshot of it was that a group of Clarksville the main road to Nashville. Several years ago he was a 
citizens, under Bill’s leadership, got together to arrange one-crop farmer raising nothing but dark fired tobacco 
for Goodrich to build the plant. Today it employs 700 and what happened in his case is typical of what Bill 
persons in what Bill says is a depression-proof industry, Bailey has been doing among farmers in the trade area. 
the making of soles and heels. Today, in addition to tobacco, farmer Grant raises 

“When people have jobs they buy these products. grain, sheep and cattle. 

When they don’t have jobs they still buy them because Luther Heflin is another farmer who has a very fine 
they wear them out looking for jobs.” place near Clarksville and it is all his without debt. The 

The Marvin of this walk down Franklin Street is a way this happened was that he bought some good grade 
farmer—Marvin Grant—who lives about 10 miles out on (CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


PRESIDENT Bar.ey’s Thinking Starts with the Farmer 


Hicu on the list of world problems now is the adequate to attaining a much higher standard 
maldistribution of food and basic necessities,a of living. What is needed is intelligent credit 
circumstance which gives timely significance for the purchase of machinery, for soil renova- 
to the ideas and experience of President Bailey. tion, conservation and better distribution. 
Most discussion of this question today has a (6) This has been demonstrated in many 
global tinge. It starts with governmental and localities in America and there is no reason 
international controls and works down to the why the same program should not be more 
farmer, while Bill Bailey’s thinking starts widely adopted everywhere. 
with the farmer and works up—to any locality President Bailey’s immediate program, as 
with sun, water and fertility. head of the Association, includes: 
Some of his tenets might be summed up as Educational work among bankers through 
follows: “field schools” such as have been organized in 
(1) Sound economy here and throughout the many states. 
world rests on sound agriculture. Educational work among farmers on diversi- 
(2) Sound agriculture begins at the farm fication, the improvement of their. land, live- 
home. stock, produce and overall income. 
(3) The effective use of credit in farm areas Encouragement of sound bookkeeping meth- 
can increase the production of materials that ods among farmers. 
go into food, clothing and shelter. Steps to avoid a dangerous boom in farm 
(4) Bankers, through the use of credit and land prices. 
personal leadership, are in a key position and Encouragement to banks to have an “ out- 
must accept this challenge and responsibility. side program” to keep in touch with farm 
(5) We have farm machinery and knowledge customers. 
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Idea Exchange 


used by the First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee to educate its correspondent banks in con- 
sumer lending techniques was explained in detail. 

One feature of the plan was an exhaustive market 
analysis of Wisconsin, prepared by the bank, and dis- 
tributed to its correspondents, together with a state 
map (reproduced on this page) showing the estimated 
1941 volume of consumer credit in each county, and 
the hypothetical projection of total sales financing 
volume of consumer durable goods that will be created 
in 194X, the year when full production and full dis- 
tribution is reached. 

BANKING requested Carl M. Flora, chairman of the 


I THE August 1946 issue of BANKING the system 


Outline Map 
WISCONSIN 


ESTIMATED TOTAL 
SALES FINANCING VOLUME - 194) 
(Expressed in thousands of dollars) 


State Total $96, 479(000) 


3 
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HYPOTHETICAL PROJECTION OF TOTAL 
SALES FINANCING VOLUME - 1948X 
(Expressed in thousands of dollars) 


State Total $182,001 (000) 
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“One of the first questions occurring to a bank 
considering entering the field of instalment credit 
is whether a sufficient volume of this type of credit 
will be available in the community to warrant entering 
this field,” said Carl M. Flora in a market analysis 


of Wisconsin, distributed to its correspondent banks 
in the state by the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee. This article tells how Mr. Flora 
answered this question for First Wisconsin’s cor- 
respondent banks. 


Consumer Credit Committee of the American Bankers 
Association and a vice-president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, to explain the method used in comput- 
ing the estimated totals and breaking them down ac- 
cording to counties. The explanation may be useful to 
other banks in arriving at a conservative estimate of 
volume in their own areas. 

The sales financing figures include automobile, home 
appliance, furniture and FHA Title I modernization, 
but exclude farm equipment, productive goods such as 
store and office equipment, commercial refrigeration, 
etc., and direct loans for the purchase of consumer 
durables. 

Figures available from the State Banking Commis- 
sion and the 1939 Retail Trade Census, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, were used as a basis for the 
analysis. 

The 1939 Retail Trade Census reported, among other 
things, the dollar volume of retail sales in the auto- 
motive group and the furniture-household-radio group. 

To obtain the sales figures for automobiles alone for 
1939, the automotive group sales were reduced by the 
amount of the accessory, tire, battery, motorcycle, 
aircraft, motorboat and yacht dealer sales. The balance, 
92.6 per cent of the total, was the basic figure used in 
subsequent computations. 

The furniture-household-radio group sales were re- 
duced by the amount of drapery, curtain, upholstery, 
china, glassware, metalware, interior decoration and 
antique sales, eliminating 3.5 per cent of the total sales. 
Appliance sales accounted for 40.5 per cent of the total, 
and furniture represented 56 per cent. These percentages 
were basic figures used in subsequent computations. 

The automobile, appliance and furniture sales for 
all counties were determined. Each county’s sales were 
listed individually in the census so it was merely a 
matter of applying the determined percentages. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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The Trend 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author is professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity and a member of The Graduate School of Banking 
faculty. He is also co-author of several books on economics, 
and contributor on economic subjects to the Encyclopedia 
of Social Sciences. 


I my last article (August, 46, BANKING) it was my 


contention that the expansion of consumer credit 

was one of the lesser influences operating upon the 
upward thrust of prices and that other factors were of 
greater strategic importance. From this it might be 
argued that, since the expansion of consumer credit is a 
minor factor in current price developments, the relaxa- 
tion of standards and controls can now be viewed with 
indifference or even as something to be desired. This con- 
clusion would be, I think, a fallacious one. At least I 
should like to present some of the considerations which 
point to the contrary. 

(1) In the long run, conservative credit policies will pay 
off both in terms of goodwill and tangible benefits. In this 
goods-hungry world, it would not be difficult, if credit 
terms were made easy, to persuade many consumers to 
go overboard in their haste to acquire the possession and 
use of goods they have done without for so Jong. The 
cars no longer purr with the rhythm of quiet power, 
electric iceboxes rattle and shake, and the furniture and 
floor coverings have become shabby. The urge to re- 
place the old, the worn, and the outmoded with the new, 
shiny postwar products is almost overpowering even 
without the spur of aggressive salesmanship. Sometimes 
I suffer from an economic nightmare. I see a consumer, a 
veteran perhaps, with a sad, despondent look on his 
face, bowed down under a mountain of debt: the mort- 
gage which he obtained at 100 per cent of the inflated 
value of his house, the several instalment debts, small 
down payment and easy terms with which he bought 
his refrigerator, gas stove, electric sweeper, dining room 
suite and other assorted pieces of furniture. I hope this 
remains a nightmare and does not become a reality. 
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At any time, and certainly now, it is undesirable for 
consumers to over-extend their credit and to incur debts 
beyond their ability to carry. Delinquent payments and 
defaults are costly both to lenders and borrowers. Re- 
possessions and pressures to collect bad debts are not 
likely to “win friends and influence people.” Financial 
losses, higher costs of consumer credit, and the loss of 
goodwill and public confidence are too likely to be the 
fruits of an “easy” credit policy. Conservative credit 
terms, although less pleasing in the beginning, are 
likely to have a happier conclusion. 

(2) When and if the postwar recession occurs, the 
nearer consumers are to a cash position the better off they 
will be, the less will be the losses of the lenders, and the less 
prolonged will be the depression. Economic analysts gen- 
erally agree that present price movements and the ex- 
panding volume of business activity are not going to 
continue indefinitely. Some anticipate a reaction in the 
first quarter of next year, others postpone the critical 
period to the second or third quarter of 1947. They 
differ also as to the severity of the reaction; some pre- 
dict a short, sharp dip with a rather quick recovery, 
others see a more prolonged recession such as occurred 
in 1920-22. Whatever the nature of the reaction, it 
seems to me quite obvious that when it comes the less 
consumers are paying off old debts out of their then cur- 
rent earnings, the more they will be able to continue 
buying currently produced goods and services. That this 
will be to their personal benefit need not be argued. But 
it will also be to the advantage of the economy. The 
higher the effective demand during the recession, the 
less the decline will be, and the more rapid the recovery. 

Conservative consumer credit policies will pay social 
and private dividends later when times are hard. Now is 
not the time to relax consumer credit standards; rather 
it would be the better part of wisdom to wait to ease 
credit terms when additional purchasing power can do 
the most good. 

(3) The rate at which consumer credit is expanding of- 
fers to lending agencies an adequate opportunity for new 
business. In the month of June, consumer credit ex- 
panded by $255 million, or approximately by 3 per cent 
of the May total. This is at the rate of $3 billion a year. 
This sum, while small as a percentage of the national 
income, is nevertheless a large total of new credit. This 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder attended meeting at the Treasury Department in which bankers were 

asked for advice in shaping a policy for government financing. Left to right, seated: B. M. Edwards; Secretary Snyder; 

Robert V. Fleming; C. W. Bailey; and Tom K. Smith. Standing: William R. Kuhns; A. L. M. Wiggins; Lawrence M. 

Arnold; Charles E. Spencer, Jr.; J. Reed Morss; William C. Potter; W. Randolph Burgess; R. B. Newell; H. Frederick 
Hagemann; W. P. Sharpe; Harold Stonier; and D. J. Needham 


The A.B.A. Works and Plans 


I HIS report on the activities of the Organization 


Committee of the American Bankers Association for 

the 1945-46 fiscal year, Chairman Robert L. Domi- 
nick, in commenting on the educational and instructive 
character of membership clinics held during the past five 
years, says: 


“At every clinic meeting held, the majority 
present has expressed amazement at the extent of 
the A.B.A. services and activities.” 


This is not unusual for few men, if any, have been 
closer to the functions of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in recent years than President C. W. Bailey, and he 
recently expressed wonderment at the far-flung scope of 
the Association. This was after a week spent interviewing 
department heads in the Association’s New York offices. 

It is little wonder that anyone outside of the head- 
quarters staff should realize the breadth of the Associa- 
tion’s activities in view of the fact that there are 89 
separate divisions, sections, departments, commissions, 
councils, committees and subcommittees. Each of the 
chief subdivisions makes a written report each year to 
the Association’s Executive Council and these are subse- 
quently printed. It requires a 100-page book for these 
subdivisions to tell the story of their work. 

While Association activities have been reported from 
month to month in BANKING and BANKING’s NEwSs- 
LETTER, to give a composite glimpse of the scope of the 
work, excerpts from the 1945-46 reports of the sub- 
divisions are presented here. Not in a single instance do 
the reports included for the various divisions, sections, 
departments, commissions, councils or committees give 
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more than a partial portrayal of the work of those units 
for the year. Moreover, entirely missing from this colla- 
tion are the reports of the Research Council and Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, which were unavailable 
at presstime, and the report of the American Institute 
of Banking, which was published in the Institute’s July 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

This condensation of the departmental reports was 
made by Mary B. Leacu, one of BANKING’s assistant 
editors. 


AGRICULTURAL Commission—C, W. Bailey, president, 
First National Bank of Clarksville, Tennessee, Chair- 


man 


Durie the past year, through 
eight different committees, the 
Agricultural Commission has placed 
great emphasis on service to banks 
and agriculture. 

Under the first general classifica- 
tion (Help for Individual Banks) 
can be listed outside farm programs, 
youth activities, farm equipment 

financing, and case histories. The Commission has en- 
couraged the establishment of a definite farm program 
by all banks, realizing that through this medium a better 
job of selling credit and services will result. 

The activities of the Commission in connection with 
keeping agriculture financially sound include soil con- 
servation, banker-farmer meetings, constant study of 
farm land prices, and the collection of certain basic prin- 
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ciples in a pamphlet entitled “‘How You Can Help Keep 
Agriculture Financially Sound.” As a leader in his com- 
munity, the country banker has an obligation in con- 
nection with the maintenance of a sound agriculture. 

Representative of the efforts of the Commission relat- 
ing to sound lending practices has been the issuance of a 
set of principles on mortgage financing, emphasis on the 
need for good credit files, and the projected use of a 
manual for the conduct of farm credit business. 

Outside of the banking field there are many thought- 
molders, such as the teachers in our agricultural colleges 
and in our high schools, county agents, leaders in 4-H 
and FFA activities, and farm organizations together 
with many industrial and business firms, who deal with 
farmers who need to have information about the type of 
credit services which banks are rendering to agriculture. 
Therefore, it has been one of the prime objectives of the 
Commission to obtain a proper understanding on the 
part of these groups of the importance and service ability 
of bank credit to farmers. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—John B. Mack, Jr., 
Director 


Jus department exceeded the volume of business of 
its best previous year by 50 per cent. Banks served: 
7,533 institutions. Over 5,900 banks used direct mail 
booklets, blotters, folders and mailing campaigns; and 
over 3,500 banks used the department’s newspaper and 
poster service. Newspaper mats used by banks in the 
regular subscription service totaled 72,011 and in the 
special series 41,549, aggregating 113,560. 

During the year, 460 individual newspaper advertise- 
ments were prepared, 34 color posters, and 47 new direct 
mail folders, blotters and booklets on a wide variety of 
subjects. Banks ordered 7,042,215 pieces of this direct 
mail material. 

Special departmental projects included: 

(1) A survey of all mutual savings banks; (2) a survey 
of all commercial banks; (3) a radio survey; (4) the 
department’s new mortgage merchandising service; (5) a 
lucite literature display holder; and (6) a special series of 
GI home loan ads featuring cartoons by Sergeant 
Leonard Sansone. 


BANK MANAGEMENT Commission—William A. Me- 
Donnell, vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Chairman 


be HE Commission’s program of 
activities has been directed toward 
simplifying and streamlining the 
operating procedure of banks. Prin- 
cipal projects completed this year 
or now underway include: 

(1) A study of federal income 
tax legislation applying particularly 
to banks and trust companies and 

the publication of a revised booklet giving effect to the 
provisions of the Federal Internal Revenue Code, in- 
cluding the Revenue Act of 1945; (2) survey one year 
after its introduction of the check routing symbol plan 
introduced jointly by the Commission and the Federal 
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Reserve banks in June 1945; (3) at the March meeting 
of the Commission changes in transit instructions were 
considered and a proposed long-range program was en- 
dorsed to amend the Negotiable Instrument Law to 
eliminate protesting through the redefinition of inland 
bills; (4) a booklet will be issued shortly on check stand- 
ards, with particular emphasis on “headache checks’’; 
and (5) annual study on the earnings and expenses of all 
insured commercial banks has just been completed. 


Bankinc—William R. Kuhns, Editor 


B ANKING continues to lead the field among banking 
and business publications in bank-reader interest. Since 
1930, and at just about two-year intervals, at least one 
responsible organization has asked bankers, “What 
publication do you find most useful?” —and each time 
BANKING has come out with a handsome lead. This year 
BANKING asked Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company 
(certified public accountants) to do an “all-out” reader 
interest study of bankers and their reading preferences. 
This was done, as heretofore, without any indication 
that the test was being made for BANKING. The results 
were overwhelmingly in BANKING’s favor. 

One of BANKING’s most interesting projects is an at- 
tempt, through public opinion surveys, to develop 
methods of analyzing and measuring the market for 
bank services. 

An increasing recognition of BANKING’s value as an 
advertising medium has been shown by a representative 
list of seasoned national advertisers and a mounting 
number of banks in all sections. With but a single excep- 
tion, Fortune, the average number of pages of adver- 
tising in each issue of BANKING exceeds that carried by 
any other business publication listed in Printer’s Ink. 

BANKING’s paid subscriptions have remained stabi- 
lized during the year at 32,000. In this figure are about 
16,000 non-A.B.A. member subscribers, whose renewal 
rate average is over 92 per cent and the member-bank 
renewal rate average is 98.5 per cent. 


COMMERCE AND Marine Commission—Fred I. Kent, 
director of the Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
Chairman 


Wax the report of this Com- 
mission was incomplete at BANK- 
ING’s presstime, it accents and goes 
into considerable detail regarding 
questions having to do with the 
nationalization of banking and in- 
dustry. Such nationalization is 
spreading rapidly throughout the 
world and is being carried on in the 
United States through government regulation, as well 
as actually, says the report. 

The report also measures the forces that have been at 
play in the security markets, that have been at the bot- 
tom of the long bull market, and that have resulted in 
the great fall in prices which has occurred on a number 
of days during September. The labor situation is also 
discussed and the conditions which have been caused by 
strike movements brought up to date. 
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COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT Borrow1nc—Robert V. 
Fleming, president, Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
Chairman 


J HE Committee had its first 
meeting with Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder on Au- 
gust 22 and 23. This provided an 
excellent opportunity for an ex- 
change of views with officials of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Committee made rec- 
ommendations which we feel will 
be helpful to the Treasury and to the economy of the 
nation as a whole. 

When the Committee met at French Lick, Indiana, 
in April, it agreed on several recommendations which 
were approved subsequently by the Executive Council. 
The broad objective of various suggested points was to 
set up safeguards against further inflationary pressure 
from the continued accumulation of buying power in 
the form of bank deposits. 

The consensus of the Committee is that the first and 
most important step necessary to the sound handling of 
the public debt is the balancing of the national budget at 
the earliest possible date. 


CoMMITTEE ON SERVICE FOR WAR VETERANS— 
Chester R. Davis, vice-president and trust officer, Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, Chicago, Chairman 


Tue major portion of this Com- 
mittee’s effort was spent in helping 
to bring about changes in the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
and procedure that would improve 
banking service to veterans. 

As a basis for fair and sound bank- 
ing service, the present act may well 
become one of the great sources of 

bank revenue in the years to come. The veteran of today will 
be the top customer of tomorrow. He will be on the boards 
of directors. He will shape the policies. 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURE: The Committee has com- 
pleted an operating manual that describes in detail each 
step required in the making of a guaranteed GI loan. It 
also explains the settlement of a guaranteed loan in 
default. 

Loan ExPERIENCE SurRvEY: The Committee has 
mailed a GI loan questionnaire to the entire member- 
ship, the answers to which should indicate the position 
of the membership with relation to GI loans and loaning 
procedure, together with their recommendations as to 
points of concentration for the Committee during the 
coming year. 

On-THE-Jos Out of discussions . . . it 
was possible for the Committee to publish a 30-page 
booklet entitled “On-the-Job Training.” 

Trust Services: The Committee strongly recom- 
mends that trust institutions and departments investi- 
gate fully the possibility of more effectively informing 
veterans of the benefits to be derived from wider use of 
corporate trust facilities. 
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CoMMITTEE ON StaTE LecisLation—G. O. Thorpe, 
executive vice-president, First and Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, Chairman 


44 states holding regular 

~=legislative sessions in 1947, it is im- 

portant that state associations be 

alive to their opportunities. As an 

aid, the Committee will send a 

memorandum of suggestions, in- 

cluding the regular program of 33 
recommended measures. 

, Continued efforts should be made 
to adopt legislation which protects banks lending on ac- 
counts receivable. Statutes on this subject have been 
adopted in 26 states. 

Efforts are being made to amend Section 61a of the 
National Bankruptcy Act relative to preferences avoid- 
able in bankruptcy so as to clarify the law with respect 
to assignments of accounts receivable. This move will 
make less urgent the enactment of laws in the remaining 
states. 

The Committee maintains a cumulative card index of all 
recent legislation pertaining to the banking business and 
again state associations are urged to make full use of this 
service when comparing laws of the several states on a 
particular subject. 

The Committee, with the assistance of staff members 
and other experts, is actively participating in the work 
of revising the banking laws of Connecticut, Kansas and 
New Jersey. As more states ask for similar help, the 
Committee plans to offer them a model state banking 
code. This project is actually under way and its com- 
pletion is expected by September 1, 1947. 

Protection against discriminatory taxation of both 
national and state banks under the four methods 
authorized by Section 5219 is vital to the preservation of 
our dual system. An up-to-date compilation of the law 
and practices in the several states, now being completed, 
will be an invaluable aid to states in the solution of their 
tax problems. 


ConsuMER CrEDIT ComMITTEE—Carl M. Flora, vice- 
president, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Chairman 


Tee Committee completed (1) 
“Farm Equipment Financing by 
Banks,” in cooperation with the 
Agricultural Commission and the 
Small Business Credit Commission; 
(2) “Analyzing the Cost Factors of 
Instalment Lending’’; and (3) the 
300-page ‘Consumer Instalment 
Lending Directory,” listing the 
names of almost 10,000 banks engaged in some type of 
instalment lending and indicating the kinds of instal- 
ment loans each bank is offering, and including informa- 
tion on a nationwide collection system in which almost 
8,000 banks will participate. ' 
The Committee has in preparation “Instalment 
Credit to Small Business.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 
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A Case Study of Soil Conservation 


DARRYL R. FRANCIS 


The author, who is agricultural economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, tells the story of how a depleted 
Arkansas farm was restored to productivity through the 
vision of W. W. CAMPBELL, president of the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, and the know-how of 
V. O. TURNER, a tenant farmer who profitably operated an 
adjoining farm. Economist Francis participated in the 
soil improvement meetings for bankers throughout Arkansas, 
western Kentucky and northern Mississippi last Spring, 
sponsored by the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


i~ 


that is naturally fertile and capable of high 


Ch FS HIS is the story of 320 acres of land, land 


in eastern Arkansas. It is a colluvial de- 
posit originating from the loess soils of 
Crowley’s Ridge; is level, and, in some instances, may 
need minor drainage structures for maximum work- 
ability. The history of this 320-acre farm follows the pat- 
tern of much too much of the nation’s good farmland. 

In an early day it was brought into profitable cultiva- 
tion. A generation or two of prosperous owners tilled 
the farm. During the hey-day of southern cotton pros- 
perity, yields of a bale of lint cotton per acre repaid the 
operator for his effort, and little thought was given to 
the possibility that continuous cotton production would 
ultimately deplete productivity and that yields would 
decline. It happened, however, and cotton yields 
dropped from 500 pounds to 140 pounds per acre. In 
time the operator began to experience difficulty in pro- 
ducing sufficient income to pay operating costs and pro- 
vide the family living. Indebtedness then plagued the 
owner as operating losses were capitalized into real 
estate mortgage credit. Ownership ultimately passed to 
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productivity, located on Crowley’s Terrace . 


the mortgage company, and this once good 320 acres 
of land came under the operation of a successively poorer 
array of tenants. 

By 1939 productivity had practically disappeared 
and cotton yields were not sufficient to pay the cost of 
production. It had become difficult to obtain even the 
lowest caliber tenant to operate the farm and much of 
the once fertile land was idle — literally thrown away. 

W. W. CampBELL, president of the National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, at Forrest City, Arkansas, was in 


Recently the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
in cooperation with the state bankers associations 
and the State Colleges of Agriculture has sponsored 
soil improvement meetings for bankers throughout 
Arkansas, western Kentucky and northern Mis- 
stssippt. The story of the Turner farm was told by use 
of maps and charts to a group of 204 bankers, farmers 
and farm leaders at the Forrest City, Arkansas, meet- 
ing last Spring, as an example of how proper soil 
management affects the income of farmers, the value 
of land and the over-all economy of the rural com- 
munity. Try to visualize what it would mean to the 
average rural community and the country bank serv- 
ing the community if as much as one-third of the 
depleted farm land could be brought under the type 
of improvement program that has been completed on 
the V. O. Turner farm. Therein lies the key to the 
active interest of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louts in the Eighth Federal Reserve District farm 
lands. 


DEVANEY 


These pictures are from the Federal Reserve Bank’s soil conservation tour into Arkansas, Kentucky and Missouri. 


Above, left, E. C. Robertson, president, Arkansas Bankers Association, Marianna; Chester C. Davis, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis; W. B. Pollard, manager, Memphis Branch, Federal Reserve Bank; and Mr. Campbell, who 
is chairman of the American Bankers Association’s Soil Conservation Subcommittee. Above, right, Mr. Francis, Tilden 
Easley, Arkansas Extension agronomist; and Aubrey D. Gates, assistant director of Extension Service, discussing 


his third year as secretary of the board of supervisors 
of the South Crowley Ridge Soil Conservation District. 
Mr. Campbell is a banker with vision. He has seen the 
rapid transformation of depleted acres back to highly 
productive land where proper land use and management 
practices were brought into play. He visualized the ulti- 
mate effect on the rural community in which he lives if 
the prevailing exploitive farm practices could be re- 
placed with proper soil management. 

V. O. Turner was a tenant farmer who for 15 years 
had operated a large tract of land adjoining the de- 
pleted 320 acres. Turner is a good farmer who restored 
productivity and maintained high crop yields on the 
land he leased. Turner came into farming the hard way, 
without inheritance, but with a firm belief in the bus- 
iness of farming and with the kind of determination 
- that goes with success in any business. Because of his 
knowledge of sound farm practices and soils manage- 
ment, he had been made president of the board of super- 
visors of the South Crowley Ridge Soil Conservation 
District when it was organized in 1937. 


Tae eyes of Banker Campbell and Farmer Turner 
were directed toward the 320 acres of worn out and dis- 
carded land. Farmer Turner had raised 15 good crops 
on adjoining land, but on the basis of observation of 
crops produced by tenants on the 320 acres, he con- 
sidered the farm worthless. He believed, however, that 
proper soils management could restore the land to profit- 
able production. In 1939 farmers were emerging from the 
most severe financial depression in the history of agri- 
culture. Mr. Turner, like most other farmers of that time, 
was not overstocked with cash reserves. His thoughts 
continued to turn, however, to the 320 acres of land and 
he finally discussed the problem with Banker Campbell. 
Campbell also was confident of the results that could 
be obtained if the 320 acres of worn out land were placed 
under proper management. He enthusiastically encour- 
aged Mr. Turner to purchase the land and pledged full 
financial support in the purchase and restoration of the 
farm. Thus, the determination of Farmer Turner and 
the vision of Banker Campbell teamed up and returned 
the 320 acres of land to individual ownership. 

The story of the farm throughout the following six 
years reveals an amazing land restoration accomplish- 
ment. V. O. Turner knew how to use cover crops and 
commercial fertilizer. He also knew that cotton alone 
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conservation work on a St. Francis County farm 


was not the answer to profitable farming. Prior to 1939, 
depending upon the ability of the mortgage company to 
obtain tenants, up to 200 acres of land had been planted 
in cotton and corn with average yields of 140 pounds of 
lint cotton and 15 bushels of corn per acre. There were 
61 acres of pasture land on which little grass was grown 
and which supported a maximum of 25 mature cows for 
six months out of the year. Fifty acres of the farm were 
permanently idle, wet and grown up to brush. 

An average of the last four crop years, 1942-1945, 
gives the contrast. Cotton has averaged 547 pounds 
lint per acre. Corn has averaged 45.7 bushels per acre. 
Oats, a new grain crop on the farm, have averaged 56.5 
bushels per acre. Lespedeza hay, also new on the farm, 
has averaged 1.85 tons per acre. The improved pasture 
on the farm is now supporting a total of 175 mature 
cows for nine months out of the year. The pattern of 
production has changed materially. Cotton occupies 
only 34 acres, corn 60 acres, oats 80 acres and lespedeza 
hay is taken from 103 acres. Vetch and bur clover for 
cover and green manure are being grown on 114 acres 
annually. One hundred and two acres of the land are now 
excellent permanent pasture. The table below shows the 
total production on the farm prior to 1939 and for the 
present (1945 acreages times the four-year average 
yields of 1942-1945): 


Crop Pre-1939 Present Difference 
Cotton. ... 28.6 bales 37.2 bales + 8.6 bales 
Corn..... 1,500 bu. 2,742 bu. + 1,242 bu. 
ae None 4,520 bu. + 4,520 bu. 
eee None 190 tons + 190 tons 
Pasture ... 150 cow mos. 1,575 cow mos. + 1,425 cow mos. 


Total dollar value of the crops produced during the 
two periods will best reflect the improvement that has 
come about in crop production on the farm. Using the 
1933-42 average prices received by Arkansas farmers, 
which is 11.6 cents per pound for cotton, 75 cents per 
bushel for corn, 46 cents per bushel for oats, $10 per ton 
for lespedeza hay, and $1.50 per month per cow for pas- 
ture, total annual value of production in the pre-1939 
period was $3,013 as compared to $10,561 at present 
(1945 acreages and actual 1942-45 average yields). This 
represents an increase in value of crops produced of 
$7,548 per year. Full significance of the increase can be 
appreciated only when one considers that total cost of 
production under the new program is probably less than 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Farm Land Prices and Mortgage Debt 


. rae favorable factor in the current situation 
Eas y with respect to the inflationary spiraling 
ey of farm land prices “is that the total 

amount of farm mortgage debt has de- 
pa) creased since the beginning of World War 
II,” said C. W. Bailey in the semi-annual land price 
bulletin of the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association released late last month. “This is 
in contrast to what occurred during and after World 
War I, when farmers borrowed heavily to buy land and 
in other ways built up a tremendous indebtedness,” 
he said. 

Mr. Bailey is president of the First National Bank 
of Clarksville, Tennessee; for the past three years has 
been chairman of the Agricultural Commission; and is 
the newly elected president of the Association. 

“An important part of the increase in farm mortgage 
debt in the early 1920’s grew out of short-term obliga- 
tions which farmers found themselves unable to meet 
under the unfavorable cost-price relationship then exist- 
ing,” said Mr. Bailey. 

“Gross farm income remains high in the present pe- 
riod, but production expenses are increasing and so 
farmers need to be prepared for a net income which may 
be materially reduced. 

“Previous experience, following World War I, in- 
dicates that when the time is reached that prices in 
general start to recede from wartime high levels, the 


prices of products which farmers sell drop faster and 
farther than the prices of things which farmers buy.” 

This bulletin is illustrated with maps and charts show- 
ing comparative figures for farm land prices and mort- 
gage debt, land price trends in each state, prices paid 
and prices received by farmers during and after World 
Wars I and II, and an outline map of the United States 
showing a periodic comparison of farm real estate prices 
in the various states. 


Banxers are urged to keep the following pertinent 
factors in mind in considering the appropriate level of 
farm land prices and loan policies in the current postwar 
period: 

(1) Discourage borrowing to speculate in farm land 
or to buy land at inflated prices; 

(2) Discourage all borrowing that is based upon high 
farm prices that might result in excessive indebtedness 
as we return to more normal conditions; 

(3) Give practical guidance to all veterans who wish 
to go into the farming business, and help protect them 
from assuming excessive debt; 

(4) Encourage farmers to retain their U. S. Govern- 
ment Bonds and other liquid assets. The maintenance 
of a strong reserve will provide cash that will enable 
farmers to buy needed material and equipment when 
available, and will also afford a cushion against a drop 
in farm income that may come in the future. 


In the map below, note that from March 1939 (the year in which World War II began) to July 1946 the increase in 
farm land prices for the United States as a whole was 75 per cent. Between the same dates, individual state per- 
centage increases range from 27 in Massachusetts to 116 in Colorado 
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The Careers of a Country Banker 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


Mr. SEVERSON, who is a frequent contributor to BANK- 
ING, is associate editor of the Southern Agriculturist, 
with headquarters in Nashville, Tennessee. 


3 OMEBODY forgot to teach Gordon Hunter 
how to play golf. According to certain 
SNE well informed people in North Carolina 
yy BY banking circles, that’s the best break Rox- 
boro and Person County ever received. 
Their contention is that Gordon Hunter is the sort of 
man who is never satisfied with anything short of sub- 
par golf. That would have required long hours of prac- 
tice out on the golf course. And in turn that would have 
meant less time for all the civic and farm promotion 
enterprises he has initiated in Roxboro and Person 
County. 

Gordon Hunter is executive vice-president of the Peo- 
ples Bank in the pleasant little county seat town of 
Roxboro. A native North Carolinian, he came to Rox- 
boro 13 years ago and during that time he has closely 
identified himself with the progressive interests of the 
city and county. 

Venerable J. W. Noell, 84-year-old editor of the Rox- 
boro Courier-Times, a semi-weekly newspaper, has a 
high opinion of this banker. Oldest active editor in the 
state, Mr. Noell has seen a lot of business people come 
and go during the 56 years he has edited the newspaper. 
Said Mr. Noell: 

““No man has been of more benefit and service to 
Person County than Gordon Hunter. He is one of the 
most valuable men this town has ever known. We are 
very fortunate to have a man like Hunter in a town 
which he has adopted as his own.” 


Now this sounds like the most outrageous kind of 
flattery. Actually, Mr. Noell means it. So do a good 
many other farmers and business people I met on a 


recent trip through Person County. Gordon Hunter 
rates solid with a large and impressive bloc of Person 
County people because of his untiring efforts to promote 
the best interests of that area. 

For instance there’s the “13-Mile Show Window” 
project which was conceived by Joe R. Adair of the 
Dan River Soil Conservation District. Joe has an office 
in Roxboro and became acquainted with Banker Gordon 
Hunter after being assigned to Person County. When he 
hit upon the idea of making a public demonstration of 
soil conservation work along Highway 501 from the 
Roxboro city limits to the Virginia line, he went to Mr. 
Hunter for helpful suggestions. 

“This show window will be a good object lesson in 
conservation farming to people who travel from Virginia 
and secondary roads into this highway,” he pointed out. 

Mr. Hunter agreed. But he did more than voice his 
approval. He inserted a full page advertisement in the 


Mr. Hunter at his desk at the Peoples Bank in Roxboro 


Courier-Times, calling attention to the fact that 50 
landowners and 25 tenants on Highway 501 were co- 
operating to show what could be done to improve the 
fields, pastures, homes and woodlands along the highway. 

Spurred on by Mr. Hunter’s enthusiasm, the project 
was presented to Roxboro’s four civic clubs. Members of 
these groups agreed to sponsor cash awards. The Ex- 
change Club will give a $30 award to the farmer doing 
the best job of strip cropping, the Kiwanians will award 
$30 to the man doing the finest woodland improvement 
work, the Rotarians will donate the same sum for the 
best pasture improvement and the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women will award $30 to the family winning 
first place in the homestead beautification contest. 

Gordon Hunter is thoroughly convinced that strong 
measures must be taken to save the soil in North 
Carolina. Recently he declared: 

“Probably no banker in North Carolina has shown 
topsoil as an item on his inventory of assets. True, the 
bank doesn’t own the soil, but it is just as much an asset 
to his business as if it were capital stock. 

“Some large banks in cities have felt that their busi- 
ness was not concerned with farming or with the use — 
or misuse — of the land. However, it is a well known 
fact that a large part of the deposits of many of these 
banks is in correspondence accounts of small town banks 
whose revenue is derived from the land. 

“The greatest menace to our national economy is soil 
erosion. If the damage from erosion were confined to 
cropland, we should still be faced with a serious situa- 
tion. But, much of the soil washed from the fields is 
deposited in reservoirs and stream beds. The water 
supply for many cities is even now threatened by such 
deposits of silt. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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How will you meet the challenge 
of 22% billion Consumer Credit 7 


Banks are on the threshold of one of the greatest State Farm Mutual, the world’s largest automo- 
profit opportunities in history, according to this bile insurance company, has a direct answer to 
challenging forecast made by E. I. H. Bennett, this important question. It’s THE STATE FARM 
vice-president of Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., BANK PLAN. Under this plan, State Farm's 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: policyholders are being urged to go to local co- 
*“I think it is entirely safe to predict a con- operating banks for credit in financing automobile 
sumer credit volume of 15% of our national purchases. A survey shows that 871,000 of these 
income—the staggering figure of possibly 22% policyholders are in the market right now for new 
billion dollars—an amount greater than the or used cars...and that all policyholders com- 
grand total of all types of loans outstanding bined have an immediate need for $5,260,000,000 
in all commercial banks in the United States worth of consumer goods. The key to this great 
at the close of business in 1939! To bankers, a credit opportunity is The State Farm Bank Plan— 
most important question right now is: ‘How it will pay you to get details without delay. 
can banks capitalize on this trend?’ ” *Quoted by permission 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: Canadian Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. Toronto, Ontario 


CLIP NOW! .. . MAIL TODAY!I-———-+ 
J State F Insura Compani 
Learn how your bank can profit! 


Gentlemen: 


Send today for FREE booklets Please send us, without obligation, the FREE booklet 


or booklets we have checked below 
Here are two booklets every banker should have! Profit Opportunities 
for Banks,” explains in detail how the State Farm Bank Plan works for you. 
“The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for Banks,” 
tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these booklets 
are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether you'd like 
one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm Mutual, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. There is no obligation. 


October 1946 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 

“When we consider the relatively short time we have 
used our land, the amount of irreparable soil loss pre- 
sents a serious situation. And the seriousness of it is 
more startling when we see around us the lack of ap- 
preciation of what it means. Something has been lack- 
ing. Something is still lacking. This something is the 
will to do. Sufficient determination to create a balance 
between soil loss and soil building just does not exist 
among many of our farmers. The reason for this lack of 
enthusiasm is largely a lack of understanding of the 
great benefits in dollars and cents which may be realized 
by saving the soil and the plant food contained in it. 
Also, there is the added profit from better farming 
methods forming a part of an effective means to control 
erosion. 

“Only when farmers come to believe fully in what 
may be had from better land use may we expect to see 
more of them doing a good job of conservation.” 

That expresses Gordon Hunter’s feelings on soil con- 
servation work in his section. That is why he has con- 
tributed so freely of his time and effort. 

But there is more to his farm program than merely 
assisting government workers. Intensely practical, he 
has become one of America’s leading rural bankers in 
the matter of making farm loans. Unlike too many coun- 
try bankers who are content to see government lending 
agencies skimming the cream of the farm loans, he has 
developed the farm loan business into big figures for the 
Peoples Bank. He has never passed up an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the farmers and farms 
of Person County. 

“Tt’s the only way you can find out what sort of farm- 
ers they are,”’ he says bluntly. 


H: HAD known Ransome Slaughter for years. Slaugh- 
ter had been a tenant farmer for many years on his fa- 
ther’s place. Intelligent, hard-working and persevering, 
Slaughter was one of the best tobacco growers in the 
county. But somehow or other he had never gotten 
around to buying a farm. Then one day Hunter ap- 
proached him. 

“Ransome,” he said slowly, “why don’t you buy this 
place? You’re too good a farmer to remain a tenant all 
your life.” 

Slaughter laughed. 

“Mr. Hunter,” he declared, “TI just don’t know how 
to go about buying this place.” 

Hunter showed him. Today Slaughter owns a well 
developed, well cultivated farm growing some of the 
finest bright leaf tobacco I’ve seen in many months. 

Then there’s Jim Talley, a Negro farmer, who had been 
renting the same farm for 30 years. He had an agree- 
ment with the owner that he could live on and farm that 
piece of land during his entire life. Then the landlord 
died and complications arose. It speedily developed 
that Jim Talley would not be farming that land much 
longer unless he purchased it. When Gordon Hunter 
heard about it, he speedily made arrangements for Jim 
to buy the farm. 

“Jim used to think I was the meanest and coldest- 
hearted banker in the State of North Carolina,” Hunter 
laughed. “That’s because I told him he was a poor 
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farmer. He would make $20,000 one year and spend 
$22,000. I told him he had to diversify, to can more 
goods and to cut down on some of those expenses.” 

Jim Talley’s wife beamed all over when we inspected 
her cellar. It was lined with a colorful array of home 
canned foods: okra, beans, carrots, beets, etc. She also 
showed us a smokehouse with a large array of sides of ba- 
con and smoked hams. Beside this building was an out- 
door kitchen where she and several helpers were busily 
at work canning peaches for winter consumption. 

The Talley farm is one of the best kept farms I saw 
during a three-week trip through Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee — and I saw dozens of them. 


You’ notice that the Talleys really practice what 
I’ve been preaching to them,” Hunter pointed out. 
“They’re putting up some of their own food and raising 
their own feedstuffs. Most of our farmers now raise 
feed for their livestock. If we find one who fails to do 
that, it stamps him as a poor farmer.” 

Person County is fairly well balanced between agri- 
culture and industry. There are about 10,500 people 
within a three-mile radius from the courthouse. Its in- 
dustries include the Roxboro Cotton Mills, the Collins 
and Aikman Corporation, Somerset Towel Mill, four 
large lumber processing plants and similar industries. 
In addition, four tobacco warehouses selling approxi- 
mately 12 million pounds of tobacco annually are located 
in Roxboro. The county is about equally divided be- 
tween agriculture and industry, thus assuring a healthy 
economic status. 

In addition to pushing soil conservation work, Banker 
Gordon Hunter has worked actively with County Agent 
H. K. Sanders and Miss Evelyn Caldwell, the home 
demonstration agent, and J. M. Wilburn, vocational 
agricultural teacher of Bethel Hill School. Working 
closely with the Extension Service, he has been instru- 
mental in getting a shipment of heifer calves brought to 
Person County. This shipment consisted of cattle 
brought from drouth-stricken areas of Mississippi which 
were given to colored 4-H members. Other projects in- 


- cluded corn, pigs, chickens, etc., for 4-H Clubs of the 


county. 

As an amateur photographer of the many interesting 
agricultural scenes in the county, Mr. Hunter made mov- 
ing pictures to show at various meetings throughout 
the area. Filmed in beautiful technicolor, the pictures 
attract keen attention. These also help to convince 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Mr. Hunter with B. Ransome Slaughter inspecting a field of 
tobacco on the Slaughter farm 
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no. 5 IN A SERIES OF FARM COMMUNITY BUILDER STORIES 


One-stop 
farm store made 
Frank Sargent 


illion-Dollar Purina Dealer 


- A diversified line of feed and farm supplies — actually 
Ps a super market — is the key to the success of Frank 
Sargent, Brockton, Massachusetts — a Purina Dealer 
who has sold well over a million dollars’ worth of 
Purina Chows. 
Starting with sales of only $600 the first month, Mr. 
Sargent steadily built confidence in himself and his 
merchandise and has added to the services he offers his 
farm community. As volume increased, seeds, poultr 
supplies and ron have been added... dairy 
supplies, silos, milking machines and farm implements. 
state" tte Today there are two Sargent stores— the suburban 


ase as 


ool store and a downtown store ... both offering one-stop 
farm service. 
From small beginnings, Frank Sargent has used the 
Purina Franchise . . . quality products, customer serv- 
ice, advertising and merchandising . . . to good ad- 
vantage and is a successful business man and a real 
community builder. 


RALSTON PURINA CO., Headquarters, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers like Frank Sargent who are 
filling the needs of their agricultural communities . . . and they are 
good men for rural bankers to know. The Purina Dealer and his 
organization contact farmers day in and day out. . . know their 
plans, problems and needs. While visiting with farmers, many of 
them are saying a good word for their local banks. Does your local 
Purina Dealer know the services that your bank offers to local 
farmers, so that he can recommend them? Maybe he’s trying to do 
this now, when he thinks of it — but why not give him your story 
and ask him for his active and planned cooperation? Working 
together . . . Banker and Dealer . . . you can build your agricul- 
tural community. 


The Retail Store in Downtown Brockton 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS 


SERRE BREE REESE SE 
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..- let her tell you why 


“400 checks an hour used to be about 
all I could handle when I had to list 
and completely describe each one in 
transit letters. But now—handling them 
the Recordak way—I average six times 
as many...” 


As well as bringing new speed and accuracy to your transit de- 
partment, the Recordak System brings new economy (it reduces 
operating costs by as much as 40%)... and also brings new 
protection against losing transit letters. 


For complete details on these important advantages of the 
Recordak Transit System, write for the new, free book —“IN 
BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” Recordak Corporation, 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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“No more description, you see . . . 
that’s what took time. With the 
Recordak Transit System all I do 
is list the amounts. The Recordak 
takes care of all description . . . 


photographically.” 


Free—just mail this coupon 


Name— 
Recordak Corporation 


350 Madison Avenue ' 
New York 17, N. Y. Bank 


Please send your new 
book about Recordak, 
“IN BANK AFTER BANK 


Street___ 


“Fewer chances of error, too, with the Recordak 
Transit System . . . this is another thing that 
speeds up the work. Having only the amounts to 
think about, I can concentrate on them . . . make 
sure I’m right...leave everything else to Recordak, 
which just can’t make mistakes.” 


AFTER BANK.” 
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URING this Autumn period when farm in- 
come reaches its peak, the United States 
Treasury is planning to carry on an inten- 
| sive campaign to sell Savings Bonds to 
~ farmers. 

In carrying through this program, the Treasury will 
have the cooperation of the countrywide machinery for 
the sale of Treasury Savings Bonds set up by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. This includes the Committee 
on Treasury Savings Bonds under the chairmanship of 
H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., president, National Rock- 
land Bank, Boston, and the state chairmen throughout 
the country. 

The program was spearheaded by a meeting in Wash- 
ington on September 18-19, sponsored by the Treasury 
Department. At that time there were gathered in the 
capital the Treasury representatives from the various 
states, together with a great many of the A.B.A. com- 
mittee members and state chairmen. ’ 

W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the board, 
National City Bank of New York, and former A.B.A. 
president, spoke at the meeting. 


N. Y. Bankers School of Agriculture 


The Bankers School of Agriculture, conducted at 
Cornell University late this Summer by the New York 
Bankers Association in cooperation with the State 
College of Agriculture, was told by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey that even with the current inflation of farm pro- 
duct prices, only a half of the farm families of New 
York State are earning an adequate income. He esti- 
mated that the average farm needs about $10,000 worth 
of new mechanized equipment, and he urged banks to 
supply credit to finance such purchases. 

This school is a part of the farm service program of the 
New York State Bankers Association and supplements 
the annual Agricultural Credit School. 

The course of study was divided into two major sub- 
jects: Farm management and agronomy. There were 
four minors, including dairy husbandry, poultry hus- 
bandry, fruit growing and vegetable growing, from 
which each student selected two. Mornings were occu- 
pied with classroom lectures, while the afternoons were 
devoted to field trips for practical experience in farm and 
livestock appraisals, and the evenings to forum sessions. 

In addition to the farm visits, on succeeding after- 
noons the student bankers were taken to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cortland to study its farm service de- 
partment, and to the National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at Norwich. 

Emphasis was placed upon evaluating the productive 
capacity of farms, both from a viewpoint of the value of 
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Merchandising . . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


Banker-students listening to a lecture on the essentials of good 

soil management by Professor Richard Bradfield, head of the 

Department of Agronomy at Cornell University, at the Bank- 

ers School of Agriculture conducted cooperatively by the New 

York State Bankers Association and the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca 


the soil and of farm management. Emphasis was also 
placed on the importance of herd improvement for 
dairy farming. 


**Keep Agriculture Financially Sound”’ 


The seven-point program of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association is re-em- 
phasized in a newly revised folder entitled ‘How You 
Can Help Keep Agriculture Financially Sound.” 

The projects included in this seven-point program 
are: (1) Have Adequate Credit Files on Farmers in Your 
Community; (2) Help Farmers Keep Debts At a Safe 
Level; (3) Urge Farmers to Hold Their Savings Bonds 
As Long As Possible; (4) Encourage Farmers to Build 
and Maintain Sound Financial Reserves; (5) Help Vet- 
erans Who Want to Farm to Get Started Right; (6) 
Support Sound Soil Conservation Programs in Your 
Community; and (7) Help Check the Land Boom. Un- 
der each of the seven points are suggestions as to how 
banks can assist in the successful achievement of the 
Commission’s program. 

In addition the folder includes the answer to seven 
“important questions farm people ask about U. S. 
Savings Bonds and suggested answers to give them.” 


Third Annual Country Bank Cost 
Analysis 


Invitations have been mailed to commercial banks 
with total assets of $7,500,000 or less to participate in 
the third annual cost analysis program of the Country 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Affording exceptional service to our 
banking customers in every phase of 
correspondent relationships. 


TO THE BANK PORTFOLIO OFFICER 


Through our U.S. Government Bond Department we, 
as dealers, offer a specialized service to our banking 
correspondents. We maintain active markets in U.S. 
Government obligations; we shall be pleased to furnish 
our quotations and invite consultation regarding invest- 
ment portfolios. 


Capital Funds, $317,000,000 


140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST., NEW YORK 18 MADISON AVE. AT 60TH ST., NEW YORK 21 
40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


Bank Operations Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. The first 500 of these banks which indicate 
their desire to participate will receive this service with- 
out cost to them, according to William C. Rempfer, 
chairman of the Commission, who is also president of 
the First National Bank, Parkston, South Dakota. 

Each participating bank will receive a complete con- 
fidential cost analysis report for the year 1946 and will 
also be provided with a set of comparative schedules 
making possible a comparison of their own costs with 
those of other banks of similar size and location. Over 
3,000 banks participated in this study of operating costs 
for the year 1944, and 4,000 banks were provided with 
this information in the cost analysis just completed 
which covered 1945 operations. 

The information received from and the analysis re- 
ported to each individual bank is kept strictly confi- 
dential, of course. 


Bank Sponsors Soil Conservation 


The Elston Bank and Trust Company of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, is conducting a series of soil conservation 
meetings to educate the farmers in Montgomery County 
in soil erosion prevention and rehabilitation. 

Clarence R. Overstreet, the bank’s farm consultant, 
was directly in charge of the first meeting, which in- 
cluded examination of projects on five farms. Assisting 
Mr. Overstreet were representatives of the government’s 
soil conservation district and farm implement manu- 
facturers. 

Following inspection of the farms, a dinner meeting 
was held, during which three films were shown covering 
several soil conservation programs successfully carried 
out in various localities. 

It was pointed out that if soil erosion continues at 
the present rate during the next half-century the time 
may come when starvation will stalk across the United 
States due to decreased production on once-rich farm 
lands gradually depleted in fertility through lack of 
soil conservation. 


Crawford County (Pa.) Farm Show 


Plans have been made for the second annual Crawford 
County (Pennsylvania) Farm Show in October, which 
again will be jointly sponsored by the First National 
Bank of Meadville and Pomona Grange. 


Corn exhibit in the lobby of the First National Bank of Mead- 
ville during the first Crawford County corn show 


The 1945 show, held in the First National Bank lobby, 
attracted several thousand people. The judges, who were 
well known Pennsylvania agricultural specialists, made 
talks during an evening educational program. Approxi- 
mately 80 contestants arranged 140 exhibits of corn, 
potatoes and pies. A feature of the show was the final 
judging of the winning exhibits in contests held by 
different county granges. 

Local merchants cooperated in providing the award 
money amounting to more than $400. Three $50 college 
scholarships were offered to the best exhibits in corn, 
potatoes and pumpkin pies shown by Grangers, FFA 
and 4-H Club members, and high school home eco- 
nomics students under 18 years of age. Awards of $25 
War Bonds were made to other corn, potato and pie 
exhibitors. 


Alabama Bankers Cooperate in 
FFA Program 


A practical program of instruction through vocational 
agricultural organizations to reach Future Farmers of 
America members was launched recently at a conference 
in Montgomery, Alabama, arranged by the Alabama 
Chamber of Commerce and the agricultural committee 
of the Alabama Bankers Association, with the coopera- 
tion of the agricultural education division of the State 
Department of Education. Plans were also announced 
to extend the same instruction to 4-H Club members 
through the extension service. 

L. J. Lawson, Jr., chairman of the Alabama Bankers 
Association’s committee on agriculture, presided at the 
conference. 

Under the program, vocational agriculture teachers 
and representatives of banks will assist students in ar- 
ranging their own financing. A student will go to the 
bank and sign a note for whatever loan he requires, at 
which time the whole credit operation will be explained 
to him. 

“The program,” Mr. Lawson said, “is a long-range 
one and will incorporate the last three years of the school 
training of the student.” 

Five counties have been chosen in which to launch the 
plan. In each, the local bank will name one man to 
represent it and a vocational agriculture teacher will 
represent each boy. In each school the vocational teacher 
will select five or more boys to participate, all coming 
from the first-year class. 

A heavy springer calf or a fresh cow may be selected 
by the student, with the aid of his teacher and the bank’s 
representative. 


The High Read 


A study prepared by Howard Friend, research director 
of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, titled “‘ The 
High Road to Socialized Credit” reveals that 77 basic 
governmental agencies with more than 5,000 offices are 
directly competing with private lending institutions, at a 
cost to the taxpayer of about $125,000,000 annually in 
interest and capital subsidies. This when coupled with 
tax exemption gives the government agencies an interest 
advantage up to 3.3 per cent. 

The study is part of a concerted action by the state 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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© Masontown, Pa., site of 110 homes being built under the William C. Young. Contractor, Mellon-Stuart. This is the 
direction of the George C. Brown Co. of Pittsburgh. Architect, _firstinaseriesof the George C. Brown Company developments. 


G-E EQUIPPED HOMES 


© New owners are enthusiastic about better living, electrically. Mrs. E. C. Detisch, 
of 18 Cumberland Ave., Masontown, Pa., is especially proud of her G-E Dish- 
washer and Disposall. But, like other Masontown homemakers, she has found that 
all her G-E appliances—Range, Refrigerator, Steel Cabinets, Washer, and Water 
Heater—help make housework easier, living pleasanter, in her new all-electric home. 
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BETTER INVESTMENT 


“Will become the standard practice of financing in the future,” 


says the Housing Mortgage Corporation of Pittsburgh. 


e At Masontown, Pa., new General Electric equipped Homes 
are selling for as little as $51 to $53 a month. 


Standard equipment in every home includes the all-electric 
kitchen with G-E Range, Refrigerator, Steel Cabinets, Dish- 
washer, and Disposall*, as well as a G-E Washer and Water 
Heater. 

And here is what C. G. McCaffrey, president of the Housing 


Mortgage Corporation, has to say about the financing of these 
homes: 


“This is the first time our company has entered into finane- 
ing a project where all the appliances are included with 
the house on a single ‘package mortgage.’ 


“These homes with G-E equipment cost the owner only 
about $3.00 a month more than the same homes would 
cost without any equipment. 


“We believe this is an excellent idea, and it will become 
our standard practice of financing in the future. For 
‘package mortgages’ protect the buyer’s financial stabil- 
ity ... make him a better risk . . . make these homes a 
better investment for us!” 


In Pittsburgh, Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis—all across the 
country, new G-E equipped homes like these are going up. 
Homes designed for better living, electrically. 


And mortgage-lending institutions are protecting their in- 
vestment in such homes with “package mortgages.” 


If you are interested in home financing, you'll want to see 
the facts and figures about including appliances on the realty 
mortgage. Send today for your free copy of the G-E Booklet, 
Your New Home and Your Pocketbook. Write to G-E Home 
Bureau. General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


* It costs no more to live better in 
those new homes, financed by the Hous- 
ing Mortgage Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh. Inclusion of G-E equipment in 
the mortgage makes only a minor differ- 
ence in the initial cost. Economical oper- 
ation and maintenance, and the long 
life of G-E appliances, more than offset 
the slight increase in monthly payments. 


THE APPLIANCES MOST WOMEN WANT MOST 


GENERAL © ELECTRIC 


*TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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chamber toward eliminating federal competition. The 


piece was recently distributed to members of the Indiana 
Bankers Association. 


Farm Stadents 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Galva, Illinois, borrows 
an idea which banks have fostered in connection with 
4-H and Future Farmer Clubs. The bank offers an all- 
expense trip to the International Livestock Exposition 
at Chicago to the student adjudged most deserving from 


each of three classes in agriculture at the local high 
school. 


Annual 1,000-Point Awards 


The Agricultural Commission’s annual 1,000-point 
awards honoring various states for outstanding services 
which banks rendered to agriculture were not made at 
the agricultural breakfast during the 72nd annual 
meeting of the American Bankers Association in Chi- 
cago last month, as has been the custom in years past. 

Instead, these awards will be made at the annual ex- 
ecutive meeting of the Commission which will be held 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in November. 


New ‘Farm Management Manual’ 


An 84-page “Farm Management Manual,” written 
by Van B. Hart, S. W. Warren and Ivan R. Bierly of the 
Cornell University faculty and published by the Com- 
stock Publishing Company, Inc., Ithaca, discusses a 
wide range of farm management topics under these 
general headings: “Prices and the Year Ahead,” “ What 
Makes a Farm Pay,” “How to Analyze a Farm Busi- 
ness,” “Getting Started in Farming,” “Father and Son 
Arrangements,” ‘Saving Labor on Farms,” “Records a 
Farmer Needs,” and “Farm Business Chart.” 

“For the fifth time in the history of this country,” 
say the authors, “farmers are faced with the economic 
problems arising from a major war. This fact, plus the 
ever-present need for making adjustments in farming to 
meet changing economic conditions, has given rise to 
many important questions on the organization and 
management of farm businesses. This manual has been 
prepared for the use of agricultural and homemaking 
extension workers and teachers who may be called upon 
to answer or discuss such questions. 

“The authors do not consider the manual to be a 


The four charts below, from the “Farm Manual,” show changes 
in prices of farm products during four major wars 


1812 
100% 


Wer of 1612 


Civil War 


- 1914= 


World War I 


100% 


The proof of a good farm is in the eating it provides. Enjoying 
the Albemarle County Farmers’ Day at Holkham Farm near 
Charlottesville, Virginia are, tor., A. G. Brown, of A.B.A., 
Dr. Bennett, Mr. O’Neill, Dr. Hutchinson, and Rep. Robertson 


complete textbook on farm management or that it 
covers all “farm-management problems. It is intended 
rather as a brief guide in considering some of the most 
important farmemanagement problems of the times.” 


This book is generously illustrated with charts, graphs 
and tables. 


Improved Farmer Relations 


Farm customers of the Story County State Bank at 
Story City, Iowa, like many features of the moderniza- 
tion of the banking room which is just being completed. 

Besides air conditioning and removing all the grille 
work from the tellers’ cages, the work room for the book- 
keepers has been moved to the front of the bank in 
space formerly occupied by the officers. The officers’ 
desks are now at the rear of the bank. Customers report 
that they like this arrangement which provides more 
privacy when they discuss a credit application with a 
bank officer. 

R. A. Sweet, the bank’s executive officer who is vice- 
president and cashier, also reports another successful 
public relations effort. When a 4-H Club member bor- 
rows from the bank to finance the purchase of a calf, hog 
or sheep, the youngster is the only signer on the note. 
The bank believes that this policy teaches a better les- 


son in how to use bank credit, and the bank has never 
lost one of these loans. 


Virginians Take Jefferson’s Advice 
on Soil Protection 


In 1825 Thomas Jefferson advised his fellow-Virgin- 
ians to plow their fields on contour to prevent rich top 
soil being washed away and lost in the creeks. 

Today this principle of soil conservation is universally 
accepted in Albemarle, Nelson, Fluvanna, Louisa and 
Goochland counties which are included in the Thomas 
Jefferson Soil Conservation district. 

This organization is a community project which not 
only enlists the interest of farmers, but of bankers and 
businessmen and educators. 

“T think we all realize,” says C. T. O’Neill, vice- 
president of the National Bank and Trust Company in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, ‘that the income of our busi- 
nessmen in our communities depends upon the income 
of the people in the trade area they serve.’”’ Mr. O’Neill 
is the new chairman of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association and one of the men 
responsible for the widespread interest and support 
given soil conservation in central Virginia. 
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Fun and enjoyment in a community 
‘enterprise was illustrated during a 
series of Farmers’ Day meetings held 
_during the first part of September in 
| each of the five counties which make up 
| the Thomas Jefferson Soil Conserva- 
tion district. 
' At these meetings farmers, bankers, 
) business men, educators, and conserva- 
tion experts and their families discussed 
the latest developments in the fields of 
conservation and land management. 

The banks which were active in pro- 
moting the meetings included Peoples 
National Bank, National Bank and 
Trust Company, and Citizens Bank 
and Trust Company, all of Charlottes- 
ville; Bank of Louisa; Bank of Gooch- 
land; and First National Bank of Nel- 
son, Lovingston. 

The Farmers’ Day for Albemarle 
County was held in a pleasant grove 
on Holkham farm near Ivy, Virginia. 
son: The hungry cucaracha tound the The familiar stamp were 
ous farm home. During the day many desk drawers stamp-less. strangely empty... Horrors! 
prominent people spoke to the farm 
audience, among them Dr. Hugh H. 
Bennett, Chief of the U. S. Soil Conser- 
vation Service, who defined conserva- 
tion as “treating the land while in use 
so as to keep it permanently produc- 
tive.” Dr. Bennett said that in the 
United States 500,000 acres are being 
lost annually through erosion and the a ” 
leaching of all essential food elements The jig is Up, fellows— 
from the soil. This loss of productive came the despairing cry... 
farm land has been cut within a few 
years from more than a million acres 
annually. 


The mailing tables didn’t show a Not a single secretary’s private 
snack of stamp anywhere... stock of stamps was found...Then 


Dr. T. B. Hutchinson, Dean of Agri- 
culture of the Virginia Polytechnical 
Institute, was another speaker. He said 
that the fact that there is actually less 
than an acre per person of productive 
The cucarachas, and other office pests who borrow stamps, are 
never have an adequate diet. He said out of luck in any office with a Postage Meter! ... No adhesive stamps, 


that in areas in which the fertility of the no running short of threes, airmails, specials... The Meter supplies 
land has been depleted the lives of peo- 


“they have a Postage Meter!” 


who postage as for any kind of mail... prints the stamp with 
Another speaker was A. Willis Rob- postmark directly on the envelope, seals the flap at the same time... 
ertson, member of Congress from Vir- stamps a whole day’s mail in a jiffy! ... Simultaneously prints your 


ginia, recently nominated for Senator. own advertisement on the envelope if you like... and does its own 
“A boy or girl who is taught to enjoy 


the cut-cf-doors through and accounting! ... Easy to operate, time saving, awfully convenient, 
fishing is a more able citizen,” he said. in any size office. Thousands in use every- 
Dr. George Zehmer, director of the where ...Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


Extension Division of the University of office, or write for illustrated booklet. 1S ; 
Virginia, said that the farmer who 2 7, 


doubl d triples hi ducti 
oubles an riples his production PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


through conservation enlarges his farm 

acquiring more land and Prrney-Bowes, INnc., 3706 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
€ benefits that are derived extend to Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 

Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 


all of the people, both farmers and 
townsmen, in the entire area. 
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Bank Awards Holstein to FFA Student 


Joe Felchlin, outstanding student of the Future 
Farmers of America, was awarded a Holstein heifer 
recently by The First National Bank of Enumclaw, 
Washington. 

The award, presented on behalf of the bank by 
Cashier Ben Johansen, was made under the bank’s 
‘perpetual dairy calf project.” A contract was entered 
into between the bank and the Enumclaw Chapter of 
the FFA permitting chapter members to choose the an- 
nual winner. The winner, in turn, is given an opportunity 
to choose an anima! from one of three main dairy breeds 
—Jersey, Guernsey and Holstein. The bank paid $300 
for the three-year-old registered Holstein heifer selected 
by Felchlin. 

The First National feels that its program “will do 
much to stimulate the improvement of dairy herds 
generally and in that area” and that it “will make good 
business men out of the FFA students.” 

The contract between the bank and the FFA requires 
that the first heifer calf shall be returned to the FFA 
chapter of which the student was a member. In case the 
offspring is a bull calf, it will remain the property of the 
student, unless the advisory committee decides that it 
may be substituted for a heifer calf. 

Other Washington banks following similar programs 
include the First National Bank of Mount Vernon and 
The First National Bank of Ferndale. M. F. Hastings, 
vice-president of the latter bank, is chairman of the 
Washington Bankers Association’s agricultural com- 
mittee. M. A. Moldstad, vice-president of First National 
of Mount Vernon, is a former WBA agricultural com- 
mittee chairman. 


Banker Combines Inside and 
Outside Jobs 


In passing along a letter from Frank Hoffman, cashier 
of the Westside (Iowa) State Savings Bank, Warren 
Garst, cashier of the Home State Bank of Jefferson and 
chairman of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s 
Committee on Youth Activities, pointed out that be- 
cause there are so many small banks which cannot afford 
a full time outside man there should be considerable in- 
terest on the part of these banks in Mr. Hoffman’s ac- 
count of how he coordinated his inside and outside ac- 
tivities and thus performed an invaluable service to the 
farmers in his community and also to his bank. 

“Now that most of the boys are back, at least mine 
and many others, I have been doing a little thinking 
about some of the things we were to do (when the war 
was over),” Mr. Hoffman wrote. ‘‘One of those was to 
find out how much good an outside bank man could do 
and if it was at all necessary to have a special man for 
that purpose. 

“T could never see why we should have a special man 
for this purpose when I could do the job myself and 
also be in the bank enough of the time between nine and 
three o’clock to fill my cashier’s position. In fact, I 
rather like the outside work. I do a lot of it before bank- 
ing hours in the morning. One reason is I like to get up 
early in the morning. 

“T used to go out as soon as the sun was high enough 
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Joe Felchlin; left, with his Holstein heifer award 


and take my kodak with me and take pictures of the 


‘farmers and feeders doing their chores and feeding their 


steers. This being a cattle feeders’ territory I have a 
great many pictures of the fat cattle around here and 
you would be surprised the friendship pictures will 
build up between banker and farmer when you see him 
the next time and hand him a nice picture of him feed- 
ing his steers. Besides, while you are out there you are 
getting a check of his cattle and feeding operations. 

“‘T had a number of reasons to visit the farmers, as I 
used to be the 4-H Club leader in this territory and had 
at times as many as 58 members in our club. This gave 
me another 40 to 50 places to visit and make contacts 
with the fathers and here again do some checking and 
visiting. All club meetings were and are still held in our 
banking rooms. , 

“Also I am interested in horses and have been for a 
long time. In 1928 we started an annual horse and stock 
show. The horse show grew into a wonderful piece of 
advertising for our bank and gave me a lot of outside 
contact that we would not have had otherwise. Theshow 
brought all of the farmers in to take part and not only 
helped the bank, but Westside in general. Here again 
was a swell way to make contacts with our friends and 
depositors. During the days that we prepared for the 
show we would stand the expense of coffee and sand- 
wiches. All of this makes for a better feeling between 
banker and farmer and business man. This was about 
all the expense we had outside of gas and oil for our car.” 


Beets Respond to Salt Applications 


Three years tests with applications of common salt to 
beets proved effective in increasing yields profitably on 
all soil types tried, according to a report in “ Farm Re- 
search” issued by the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 

Any cheap form of salt can be used, and, according to 
the scientists conducting the test, the benefit is from 
the abundance of sodium the salt provides. Even where 
sodium nitrate is used on the beets, it is stated, an appli- 
cation of salt will still further increase yields. 

The experimenters recommend 500 pounds of salt per 
acre for beets, applied before planting or as a side dress- 
ing to the crop within six weeks after planting —(From 
The National County Agent) 
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AMERICA’S “NEIGHBORHOOD” CREDIT PLAN 


iy HE AMERICAN BANK CrepIT PLAN recognizes the 
local Bank as the long established, permanent and 
friendly “home town” credit headquarters. Many 
Banks were pioneers in extending credit to the local 
Dealer, the key man in the automobile industry, 
enabling him to start in business. And local Banks 
have long provided the Dealer’s customer, the car 
buyer, with loans for numerous constructive purposes. 

This rapidly expanding, national American Bank 
Credit Plan for the purchase of automobiles on time, 
unites the Dealer, car buyer and you, the Banker, into 
a personal and friendly financial relationship that 
is “more than money can buy.” Here are home town 
folks, with pride in their community, working together 
for better living, better schools, better highways and 
better consumer financing. 

This Plan brings you new customers through the 
Dealer. The car buyer on time gets what he wants 
... dignified bank credit at his own community bank, 
with nation-wide “Safe Travel’ features. Financial 
Services for the Dealer are rendered through a home 


town institution. This Plan also provides opportunities 
for you to extend other services to your neighborhood 
Dealer and his customers. 

You are invited to write for our new booklet 
describing the many advantages of this complete, 
attractive Bank-Dealer Plan. 


Outstanding Services to Member Banks 


Solicitation of Automobile Dealers by an experienced 
organization devoted exclusively to that purpose, 
resulting in acquisition by Member Banks of auto- 
mobile time sales business in volume. 

Dependable and continuous insurance connections. 

Standardized factory wholesale procedure. 

Up-to-date techniques, systems and forms, including 
a complete operating Manual, plus assistance in in- 
stalling a time-sales department. 

Training courses for Bank personnel. 

Centralized clearing house and consultation service. 

Advertising and sales promotion material. 

Promotion of Dealer good will by advertisements in 
national automotive publications. 


American Bank Credit Pian 


Sponsored by 


American Instaliment Credit Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The foremost Bank-Dealer Plan in the automotive field offered exclusively through Dealers 
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The author is president of the Upper Darby (Penn- 
syluania) National Bank and head of the Wilkinson 
Equipment Company specializing in the installation and 
modernization of bank fixtures and equipment. He has 
written previously for BANKING. 


DAY nearly all banks are doing their work in 
banking areas built in the early Thirties, the Lush 
Twenties, or even earlier; when deposits and ac- 

counts totaled but a fraction of present-day figures. Yet 
no single factor is more vital to operating efficiency of 
any bank, large or small, than its floor plan layout. 

Perhaps the small loan department, bookkeepers, and 
transit clerks have been relocated upstairs, downstairs, 
in rented quarters elsewhere, or even in the sacrosanct 
board room. But Faithful Matilda, the main floor 
banking room, still staggers along as best she can. 
Maybe she has had her face lifted; perhaps a new coat of 
glamour paint adorns her walls; her hearing may be im- 
proved by acoustical engineering ; her high bustle fixture 
may be replaced by a new, streamlined job; but the four 
walls still stand and within them, officers and tellers — 
the heart of the bank — must function. 

Regardless of other expedients, active officers and 
tellers have to be quartered in the main banking space 
and all other considerations are secondary to their 
efficient operation. Arranging their working quarters to 
achieve maximum efficiency, within limited areas, must 
always be the main objective of bank design. 

Two basic designs are illustrated on these pages: 
(1) The straight screen plan, and (2) the L-screen plan. 
The center lobby plan and the multiple lobby plan will be 
discussed in a future issue. One or the other, with modi- 
fications, should provide efficient and friendly quarters 
for any banking institution, from the country crossroads 
bank to the urban colossus. 

Abraham Lincoln’s statement about common people 
could well apply to small country banks. “God must love 
them as He made so many of them.” They serve millions 
of Americans, and serve them well. Although big city 
banks may be the heart and main arteries of our bank- 
ing system, the thousands of small banks are the capil- 
laries that maintain the welfare of the nation. 


Before the Cement National Bank of Northampton, Pennsyl- 
vania, was replanned, the public space.was narrow 


Well-Planned Working Quarters 


JOSEPH C. WILKINSON 


First floor plan in i 
the modernized 
First National 
Bank, Leesport, 
Pennsylvania 


DIZECTORZS 
Loom 


Such an institution is the First National Bank of 
Leesport, Pennsylvania, a bank with resources of 
$2,650,000 in a purely rural community of 1,200 people. 
The bank has an active cashier and four other employees, 
all of whom man the teller windows at various times dur- 
ing the day, with one or two windows usually providing 
all required service. For this situation, the straight 
screen design, as illustrated, is ideal. The window next to 
the office is used for short conferences with the cashier, 
as a note window, and, at rush periods, as a regular 
teller’s window. 

This plan affords all employees a full view of the 


After replanning: “Customers entering the bank walk into a 
large, open lobby” 
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public lobby and they can leave their detail work at any 
time to serve a window customer. The cashier’s office pro- 
vides privacy for desk work and for the usual customer 
conferences, but also allows the cashier to help out at a 
window when necessary. Protection and privacy are ob- 
tained by omitting the usual door to the cashier’s office, 
and by ushering customers through the door in the bank 
fixture—an entrance always under full observation. 
The private coupon booth and the two telephone-type 
standing booths provide accommodations for nearly every 
demand of the safe deposit customers. The board room 
is available when needed as a conference room for these 
customers, or for other business. Vault, storage closet, and 
utility rooms are ample for this institution. Any small 
bank can make effective use of this type of floor plan. 


Te “before” and “after” floor plans of the Cement 
National Bank of Northampton, Pennsylvania, strik- 
ingly illustrate the wide difference in bank room plan- 
ning 20 years ago and today. 

Present deposit totals of $7,525,000 among 8,430 ac- 
counts made obsolete a building layout designed when 
the bank had deposits of $1,330,000. 

Northampton, a city of 9,600, is the home of several 
large cement factories and of other sizable industries. 
Payroll day brought serious congestion on the banking 
floor, with other accompanying problems. The public 
space was narrow and lines would form at the front win- 
dows, blocking off all the rest of the bank. Adding to 
the congestion was the secretive and unfriendly bank 
fixture of marble, with heavy marble pilasters and 
cornice, and glass obscured up to eye level. As time 
passed, adding and calculating machines further in- 


Old floor plan 
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Cement National Bank, Northampton, Pennsylvania 


creased the noise and confusion. Modernization became 
imperative. 

The new “L”’-design works out particularly well with 
the corner entrance. Customers entering the bank walk 
into a large, open lobby. The bank presents an inviting, 
friendly appearance, with all tellers and officers clearly 
visible. The open office at the rear, with a light Swedish 
iron rail and carpeted floor, enhances the clean and at- 
tractive atmosphere. 


Tae executive officer has the.entire bank under super- 
vision. He can see and recognize any customer in the 
bank. At the same time, he can do his personal work 
without constant interruption. The president’s office 
also is used for private work and conferences. 

Tellers are placed in a single row down the side of the 
building, with a convenient work-and-storage counter 
at the rear. The wicket on one side of the vault entrance 
is used for bookkeeping and service. The wicket nearest 
the office space is manned by a secretary, who also acts 
as vault custodian and handles Savings Bond work. 

All work flows directly from the tellers through the 
passage to the bookkeepers on the balcony. To open this 
passage, a large arch was cut in the rear wall. Closed 
coupon booths were removed and three stand-up booths 
substituted. These serve the majority of safe deposit 
customers, while the small private room or board room 
is available for individuals or groups desiring privacy. 

The “L”-plan layout is particularly adaptable to 
banks with corner entrances, or with quarters not quite 
wide enough for the center lobby design. It presents an 
open and friendly appearance, permitting a streamlined, 
efficient layout for officers, tellers, and customer traffic, 


New floor plan 
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A Bank's Building Dollar 


JOHN J. 


ANKING’S recent national study revealed that one 
out of every five banks planning modernization 
or new construction in the months ahead will 

erect new buildings, better than half of which will be 
designed for store or office tenants. 

Here’s evidence of a boom that will rival, if not out- 
strip, the 1923-1928 era, which, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, paced an all-time high in building 
units since the turn of the century. 

With labor costs spiraling to new highs, and building 
materials following a steady upward trend, many bank- 
ers pose the question: Does our building dollar go as 
far today? Should we postpone our plans for a cheaper 
building market? 

These are challenging questions. They sent us on a 
tour of interviews for the right answers. 

Ushered into the office of J. B. Gander, president of the 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America, 
St. Louis, BANKING asked the questions pointedly. To 
the first, the answer was an emphatic “yes.” 

Pressed for a clarification of that point, Mr. Gander 
added: “I realize that bankers are aware of the high cost 
of building in general, especially in the industrial and 
residential types for which they are daily negotiating 
loans. But bank buildings are governed by a different 
set of factors.” 

“Naturally,” he continued, “there is a big ‘reason 
why’ the building cost of new bank structures has not 
surged upward proportionate to the high costs of resi- 
dential and other types of construction. The key to the 
story lies in the difference of specifications demanded by 
yesterday’s and today’s banks. Turn, for example, to the 
pages of Architectural Forum. Note the coffered, vaulted 
or highly ornamental ceilings used in the Twenties. 
Thousands of dollars were placed in overhead lighting 


View in the modernized quarters of the Manufacturers Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis. The cost of the old building’s fix- 
tures alone exceeded the cost of the entire modernization job 
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fixtures that performed an inadequate function. Ex- 
pensive marble work was overdone . . . many times, 
entire wall surfaces were executed in marble. Ornate 
paneling of expensive woods was often used in the main 
banking room. Excessively decorative bronze work rep- 
resented large expenditures. Old-type tellers’ cages, high 
and inefficient, were very costly. Stained and ornamental 
glass was common in ceiling-light construction. Special 
treatments of wall mouldings, fixtures, balustrades, etc., 
always avoided simplicity and so ran figures high. Com- 
plicated treatments of flooring were conducive to ques- 
tionable artistic endeavor and value. Everything about 
the bank of that era spelled super-ornate creative work 
of many artisans, without regard to function. The cost 
was proportionate. 


Now,” he added, “compare the procedure with the 
methods and materials employed by a modern bank 
designing-building concern. Fluorescent and cold cath- 
ode lighting provide soft floor lumination at minimum 
cost, maximum efficiency. Ceiling design and acoustic 
materials are simple and streamlined accordingly. Plas- 
ter-work accomplishes a masterful job in substituting 
for yesterday’s expensive wall and colonnade materials. 
Its decorative qualities are unlimited. Marble is most 
effective when used sparingly, but tastefully, in careful 
designing. Cages now lend a friendly atmosphere with 
their practical, low design. Glass and a minimum of 
metal substitute for the costly bronze work of the tall 
counter screens. Air conditioning and new heating 
equipment naturally are great assets for customer and 
employee comfort. 

“Tn short,” he concluded, “the overall trend for sim- 
plicity and functional use has eliminated the costly wood 
carving and general ornamentation of the old-fashioned 
bank. With this new streamlining, functional design and 
excellent murals form the basic ornamentation for to- 
-day’s bank—and, at a fraction of the cost.” 

Collaborating on these observations, J. Clifford 
Trumble, of Foss & Trumble, Chicago bank designers, 
says: 


For some banks the only practical solution is a new 
building, but the majority can usually accomplish 
their objectives by remodeling with expert planning, 
efficient and economical use of space. As for the cost of 
construction and alterations in the near future, we can- 
not reasonably expect them to be lower in view of gen- 
erally rising prices. The banker himself must decide 
whether the gains, financial and otherwise, to be antici- 
pated asa direct result of more efficient use of work space 
and equipment, plus attractive, adequate customer ac- 
commodations, does not more than balance out the 
investment. The importance of providing every conven- 
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jence for customer service cannot be 

overemphasized—for bank competi- 

tion looms stronger than ever on this 
int of super-service.” 

Checking still further into the ques- 
tion, we called on E. V. Flaherty, gen- 
eral sales manager of Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
since vault and vault fixtures represent 
in dollars one of the largest lump sum 
investments in the new bank building 
or the remodeled quarters. 

Mr. Flaherty commented, “We re- 
cently made a survey of comparative 
prices between items of equipment avail- 
able now and those of several years ago. 
The price of bank vault equipment is 
higher today due principally to the fact 
that banks are insisting upon modern 
designs and the very latest in materials. 
Production of these items is going for- 
ward on decided postwar designs and 
improvements. 

“The use of stainless steel, for in- 
stance, will undoubtedly become com- 
monplace because it is ideally suited to 
bank vault construction. Safe deposit 
equipment is also receiving more con- 
sideration by banks because of the wide- 
spread demand for this service during 
the war years, which has shown no 
signs of slackening the pace. The use of 
proper vault systems of control, the 
proper handling of box keys, and other 
protective devices are highly essential 
in the new and modern vault. 

“When considering present-day prices, 
which include these and many more im- 
provements, it will be found that actual 
advances are very moderate.” 


Jwo Bank Studies 


HE Research Committee of the Na- 

tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers has two new studies: 
Federal Deposit Insurance and Audit 
Program for the Smaller Bank. 

The deposit insurance report begins 
with the former insurance plans of states 
and continues up to the operations of 
the FDIC. It covers the earnings and 
loss ratios of the corporation, bank de- 
posits and suspensions since 1865, and 
it determines the loss ratio. Also re- 
ported are the changes in the assets of 
banks from 1934 to 1945. 

The Audit Program for the Smaller 
Bank was prepared for banks that may 
not be able to employ a full-time audi- 
tor, but whose executives have come to 
recognize the desirability of maintain- 
ar auditing and accounting con- 
trols. 
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HERE is the only machine of its kind that can be used in all 
check handling operations. Easily portable, it may be used for 
straight endorsing or cancelling, in conjunction with adding or 
posting machines, or in combination with check microfilming ma- 
chines. And, endorsements may be positioned anywhere on the check 
to prevent obliteration of prior endorsements! 

The Endorsograph endorses or cancels from 165 to 225 checks a 
minute, yet its printing is always clear and uniform. It stacks checks 
in sequence. It has easily interchangeable operating units. It is 
equipped with built-in, wheel-type date unit and numeral wheels 
for batch identification. 

Only Endorsograph gives complete check endorsing service. Call 
your CC specialist e a demonstration. 


SEND FOR NEW FOLDER, [0 it you will find further in- 
formation concerning the many exclusive advantages of 
the Endorsograph. Address Department B-106. 


Visit our exhibit at the National Business Show, New York, N.Y. 
September 30 to October 5. 
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DrrEcTOR’S QUALIFICATION 
SHARES 


Q. Where a director of a bank or trust 
company is required by statute to own in 
his own right, free from pledge, lien or 
charge, at least 10 shares of the bank’s 
capital stock (director’s qualifying shares), 
can a director enforce an agreement which 
he made with the bank and under which he 
agreed to sell and the bank agreed to pur- 
chase the qualifying shares when and if he 
ceased to be a director? 

A. No. The prime object of the stat- 
ute is to protect the public, including 
depositors, and after that, to enable the 
stockholders to secure a fair return from 
their investment. To that end, the stat- 
ute (Banking Law, New York, Sec. 116) 
requires every director of a banking 
institution to share its business risks to 
the extent of undiluted ownership of at 
least 10 shares of its stock. 

The transfer of bank stock for the 
purpose of qualifying the transferee for 
election as a director of the bank is not 
obnoxious to the statute. But where 
a contract supplies to a bank director 
a means whereby at any time during his 
ditectorship he is equipped to free him- 
self in a substantial degree from the 
chance of financial loss incident to rec- 
ord ownership of his qualifying shares, 
with the result that his sense of the 
character of his duty as a director may 
well be reduced in like measure, such an 
arrangement tends to thwart the public 
purpose declared by the statute (Sec. 
116, supra), and, therefore, the contract 
is unenforceable. (Tooker v. Inter County 
Title and Guaranty & Mortgage Com- 
pany, Court of Appeals, New York, June 
13, 1946, reversing the judgments of the 
lower courts) 


SLANDER OF BANK TELLER 

Q. Where the cashier of a bank made 
certain defamatory statements to other 
officers of the bank charging the teller with 
larceny, is it necessary for the teller to 
allege and prove special damages in an 
action against the bank for slander? 

A. No. In an action for slander it is 


age 


Leg 


a 


not necessary to allege and prove special 
damages if the oral statement falsely 
and maliciously charges another with 
the commission of a crime involving 
moral turpitude, such as the crime of 
larceny. (Bell v. Bank of Abbeville (1946 
So. Car.) 38 S.E. (2) 641) 


Banx’s Nicut WaTcHMAN 
Nor Susject To Farr LaBor 
STANDARDS 

Q. Where a person is employed by a 
bank as a night watchman from 6 P.M. to 
6 A.M. and his duties consist of watching 
and protecting the building where the bank 
is located, as well as other parts of the 
building where other offices are located, 
can he recover overtime pay for more than 
40 hours of work? 

A. No. The Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky has recently held that a night 
watchman employed by a bank was not 
engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce 
and was, therefore, not entitled to over- 
time compensation under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. To determine 
whether an employee is engaged in in- 
terstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, the 
employee’s work is decisive; and even 
though his employer should be so en- 
gaged, the employee would not be 
entitled to recover unless he, himself, is 
engaged in interstate commerce. (Fuléz 
v. United States Trust Company (1946 
Ky.) 195 S.W. (2) 87) 


Bank OFFICER’S PERSONAL 
Uses or Bap CHECK 


Q. Where a bank officer gives his per- 
sonal check to a depositor in payment of a 
personal obligation and the check is 
deposited without the depositor’s knowl- 
edge that the officer is embezzling bank 
funds, can the depositor recover the 
amount of the check from the bank on 
which it was drawn and deposited? 

A. Yes. In settlement of a personal 
transaction, Brown, the vice-president 
and assistant cashier of a bank, drew 
his personal check for $7,650 on his 
account at the bank, payable to one 


Fine, who was also a depositor. Fine 
immediately endorsed the check and 
handed it back to Brown for deposit in 
his (Fine’s) account. Brown was an 
embezzler of the bank’s funds and the 
check he gave was worthless. There was 
no evidence, however, that Fine knew 
of his misconduct or of any fact which 
would excite suspicion about Brown’s 
check. While the $7,650 was never 
credited to Fine’s account on the bank’s 
books, Brown did make fictitious de- 
posit entries totaling $7,749 in order 
to prevent the creation of a large over- 
draft in the Fine account which would 
lead to the discovery of his manipulation 
of the books and his embezzlements. At 
the same time, Brown prepared false 
statements of Fine’s account in order to 
deceive Fine. 

In an action by Fine against the 
bank to recover $7,650, the bank con- 
tended that when an officer of a bank 
delivers his personal check for the pur- 
pose of paying his personal debt, the 
person taking the check does so at his 
own risk and without recourse against 
the bank. The court, however, did not 
uphold the bank’s contention and per- 
mitted recovery against the bank un- 
der the general rule that when a check 
is presented for deposit drawn on the 
depository bank, the bank may refuse 
to pay it or take it conditionally by 
express agreement; but otherwise, if it 
pays the money or gives credit to the 
depositor, unless the paper proves to be 
not genuine, or there is fraud on the part 
of the depositor, the giving of credit 
is practically and legally the same as 
paying the money to the depositor, and 
receiving the cash again on deposit. 
(Fine v. Harney County Nat. Bank (1946 
Ore.) 170 Pac (2) 365) 


Usury Inyunction Law 
APPLICABLE TO “BROKERAGE 
CHARGES” 

Q. Where a loan company makes 4 
“brokerage charge” on loans instead of 
an interest charge, and the “ brokerage 
charge” so made exceeds the amount of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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ee assistance On your invest- 


ment portfolio; 


iis attention to all those day-in- 


and-day-out services you expect from 


your New York correspondent; 


cooperation when the un- 


usual problem arises. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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interest permitted to be charged by law, 
can the loan company be enjoined by the 
state usury injunction law? 

A. Yes. The Texas statute (Article 
4646 of Vernon’s Rev. Civil Statutes), 
authorizes the State of Texas to bring 
an action to enjoin permanently a 
money lender, his agents or employees, 
who are engaged in the business of 
habitually lending money for the use of 
which usurious interest is charged or 
contracted to be paid by the borrower, 
and that the making of three loans with- 
in a six months’ period at usurious rates 
(i.e., in excess of 10 per cent per annum), 
is sufficient under the act to constitute 
the lender an “habitual lender,” as dis- 
tinguished from a mere casual lender, 


and to authorize the issuance of an in- 
junction permanently enjoining him 
from engaging in such business. 

In a recent case involving the appli- 
cation of the above statute, it was un- 
disputed that more than three loans 
were made by the defendant loan com- 
pany during a six-month period and 
that the charges made by the loan com- 
pany to the lenders for making each 
loan were in excess of 10 per cent per 
annum on the amount of the loan. At 
the trial, witnesses for the state testified 
that they, as applicants for a loan, were 
required to sign an instrument appoint- 
ing the loan company their agent and 
attorney in fact for the purpose of pro- 
curing the loan for them, which pro- 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


Through long experience and complete facilities, this bank is 
equipped to handle efficiently every type of financial business 
connected with foreign commerce, industry and travel. We shall 
be pleased to discuss problems of exchange and other foreign 
banking matters with our bank correspondents. 


Foreign Banking Department Services include: 


Foreign Remittance Service 


Commercial Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Monies Bought and Sold 


Foreign Collections—Our arrangements with our for- 
eign correspondents enable us to offer unusual service 
in the discount and collection of sight, time, clean and 
documentary bills.’ Exchange of domestic ladings for 
ocean documents is arranged with the utmost dispatch. 


Credit information is furnished on foreign firms and corporations. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


vided that ‘in consideration of services 
rendered and to be rendered” the bor- 
rowers would pay the loan company cer- 
tain sums (the aggregate of which was 
in excess of 10 per cent per annum in- 
terest on the sum borrowed), as “broker. 
age charges.”” The borrowers in each in- 
stance were told by the loan company 
that the money loaned was not the 
money of the company. When the loan 
was procured the borrowers were re- 
quired to sign notes in favor of Doe or 
Roe which provided for interest at 10 
per cent per annum for the amount of 
the loan and the alleged brokerage 
charges. Borrowers were also required 
to sign a draft on either Doe or Roe for 
the amount shown in the note. In each 
case the applicant received the amount 
of the requested loan less a small sum 
which was designated as interest. 

In reversing the lower court, the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals held that 
there was sufficient evidence from which 
inference might be drawn that the al- 


-leged “brokerage charges” made to 


borrowers were not made in good faith 
but that they were made for the purpose 
of avoiding the usury law and that an 
injunction against the loan company 
should, therefore, be granted. (State ». 
Abbott Loan Service (1946 Texas) 195 
S.W. (2) 416) 


ForGED ENDORSEMENT OF 
PAYEE’s SIGNATURE— 
LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANK 


Q. Where a bank receives a check bear- 
ing a forged endorsement of the payee’s 
signature, collects it and accounts for it 
to its depositor (not the payee), is the bank 
guilty of a conversion for which it is liable 
directly to the payee, even though the payee 
stands in no legal relation to the collecting 
bank at the time of the forgery? 

A. Yes. It appeared from the facts 
of a recent case that one Mary Doe 
received personal injuries in an accident 
involving a truck. Thereafter she re- 
tained Joe Roe, a lawyer, and executed 
a power of attorney authorizing her 
lawyer to “either settle, adjust, enter 
suit, pursue said suit in the proper 
courts, or otherwise dispose of her claim 
against the trucking company.” Subse- 
quently the lawyer, acting for and on 
behalf of Mary Doe, under the power of 
attorney, made a settlement with the 
trucking company which gave the 
lawyer its check for $500, drawn upon 
U Trust Company, payable to the order 
of Joe Roe, attorney at law, and Mary 
Doe. 

Joe Roe endorsed the check and also 

forged the endorsement of Mary Doe 

and thereafter negotiated the check with 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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A typical Kardex Ledger used with the new 
Safe Deposit Control. Follow-up of delinquency 
is simplified by the Graph-A-Matic signals 


which automatically indicate unpaid accounts. 


NEW SYSTEM for Safe Deposit Control—incorpor- Sound methods for improving customer service, now 
ating increased safety factors in entrance records employed by many leading banks, are provided in this 
and faster service to customers —is now made avail- system. Time is saved for boxholders by speedy refer- 
able through Remington Rand. ence to signature cards, visibly indexed on Kardex 
The new standard formas are satisfactory for use by | ™argins. Service is expedited by an ingenious cross- 
large banks or small in any of the 48 states. These forms  Teference to customers’ names and box numbers. A 
were developed on the basis of careful studies by legal © "ew Graph-A-Matic signalling plan simplifies billing 
consultants and recommendations by leading safe de- and collection. 
posit associations—to incorporate essential safeguards For detailed facts about this new system, and free 
in Regulations, Contracts, Signature Cards, Ledgers. samples of the new forms, use this handy coupon: 


REMINGTON RAND INC SYSTEMS DIVISION 
315 Fourth Avenue - New York 10, N Y 

Yes Send free samples of improved forms, and full description 

of the new Kardex Safe Deposit Control System. No obligation. 
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a restaurant, received the proceeds 
thereof and absconded. The check was 
deposited with the F Bank by the res- 
taurant, one of its depositors, for col- 
lection as agent for it. F Bank pre- 
sented the check to U Trust Company 
and it was accepted and paid by U Trust 
Company, the entire proceeds being 
received by F Bank. The amount thus 
paid was credited to the restaurant’s 
account and was subsequently paid out 
by F Bank upon the order of the 
restaurant. 
~ In an action brought by Mary Doe 
against F Bank to recover the amount 
of the check on which she alleged her en- 


dorsement had been forged, F Bank . 


contended that the power of attorney 
executed by Mary Doe authorized and 
empowered Joe Roe, her attorney, to 
endorse her name on the check along 
with his own signature, as joint payees, 
in order to reduce the check to cash. In 
construing the power of attorney, the 
court held that the power of attorney 
gave no specific authorization to Joe 
Roe to endorse negotiable paper on be- 
half of his principal (Mary Doe) and 
thereby impose liability on her as an 
endorser and such authority was not in- 
cident to the disposal of her claim against 
the trucking company. 

The general rule of law applicable to 


this situation is stated as follows: Un- 
less otherwise agreed, an agent is not 
authorized to execute or endorse nego- 
tiable paper unless such execution or 
endorsement is usually incident to the 
performance of the acts which he is au- 
thorized to perform for the principal. 
(Restatement of the Law of Agency, 
Vol. I, Sec. 76.) The court concluded 


that the authority of Joe Roe under the 
power of attorney was limited to the 
specific powers enumerated, and those 
powers did not include the endorsing of 
the check involved in this case. Mary 
Doe was, therefore, permitted to recover 
the amount of the check from F Bank. 
(Zidek v. Forbes National Bank (1946, 
Pa.), 48 Atl (2) 103) 


Capitol Ratio Yncreases 


ee midyear report of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation pointed 
out that the average capital ratio of in- 
sured commercial banks had increased 
this year for the first time since the year 
1937. 

Total capital accounts of insured com- 
mercial banks continued to grow during 
the first half of 1946 and on June 29 
they amounted to $9,070 million. This 
growth, together with a $6,839 million 
decline in total assets to $150,743 mil- 
lion resulted in an average capital ratio 
of 6 per cent as compared with 5.5 per 
cent at the end of 1945. 

Total deposits of all insured com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks 
amounted to $151,628 million, Chair- 
man Maple T. Har! of FDIC announced. 
An increase of more than $16,346 mil- 


BUSH, Ill. 
has no bank 


BIRDSNEST, Va. 
has no bank 


lion in the deposits of individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations during the 
year since June 30, 1945, was partially 
offset by a $10,537 million reduction in 
U. S. Government deposits, attributed 
by Mr. Harl to recent progress on 
federal debt retirement. 

Loans of insured commercial banks 
totaled $26,796 million on June 29, an 
increase of $1,028 million over the total 
at the end of 1945. Increases in real 
estate loans, consumer loans, and com- 
mercial and industrial loans were largely 
offset by declines in loans to brokers and 
dealers and in loans to others for the 
purpose of purchasing and carrying 
securities. 

Total deposits and total assets of the 
191 insured mutual savings banks were 
6 per cent higher on June 29. 


BIRD-IN-HAND, Pa. 
has no bank 


... 6ut ST. — hat. BOATMEN'S 


There’s no beating the bushes in St. Louis for a competent correspondent 
connection. For here, ready to help you, are the well-rounded facilities of 
friendly BOATMEN’S. When you need special service in the St. Louis area— 
with no time to spare—you'll find BOATMEN’S your bank at hand—worthy, 
too, in the rush! Your inquiry will receive prompt attention TODAY. 


_Boatmen’s 


BROADWAY & OLIVE 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


NATIONAL BANK 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Which one is your secretary? 
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Correct TYPING TECHNIQ 


FIRST she must be alert, 
relaxed and comfort- 
able. She should sit up- 
right. Feet should be 
firm, not crossed or 
wrapped around chair. 
Good form is important. 


HANDS should be in 
rest position, forearms 
parallel with keyboard 
about ae angle). 
No pounding, just 
use rhythmic fingering 
with wrists relaxed. 


MOTION PICTURE executive writes, 
““Our operators say the Smith-Corona 

is smooth running, easily adjusted and 
constructed so as to operate more speedily 
than any other make.’ 
company the consensus of opinion among 
rona is the 


operators was, “the Smith- 


In a large insurance 


CORRECT TECH- 
NIQUE confines hand 
action within three 
inches of keyboard. 
Raising hands and 
flopping them on keys 
is a waste of energy. 


easiest O 
used.” 


dence of on the job 
For further 
Corona, matc 


NERVOUS NELLIE ? 


TRIPLE posed drawin 

shows how back, nec 

and eye strain result from 
bad posture. With typ- 
ing technique and the 
right machine she'll find 
typinga great deal easier. 


UE will increase her speed...lessen fatigue 


FIVE O’CLOCK and 
still relaxed because she 
uses technique and has 
a Smith-Corona.. . en- 

ineered for her com- 
ort and easier typing. 
See the features below. 


ating machine we have ever 
ese .comments are factual evi- 
pewriter performance. 
roof of the merits of Smith- 
our machine, fairly and 
squarely, against all comers and decide 
your next purchase on the results. 


a 
Youll find it easier with a Smith z Corona 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 
...makers also of Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters 
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This selection of items covering the 
activities of state bankers and other associ- 
ations is prepared for BANKING by EMILY 
J. Kimpatt, editorial assistant in the 
State Association Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

OBERT Morris Associates. The 
R Robert Morris Associates, na- 
tional organization of bank credit 
men, elected Ernest E. Nelson, manager, 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, to succeed Ken- 
neth K. DuVall, vice-president of the 
City National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago, as president of the organiza- 
tion. Arthur L. Moler, vice-president, 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
‘ cinnati, Ohio, was elected first vice- 
president of the organization at its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, and 
Walter L. Rehfeld, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was elected second 

vice-president. 

The new officers, including six new 
directors for the period expiring in 
1948, took office at the Robert Morris 
Associates conference held at the New 
Ocean House in Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, September 29 to October 2. 

Mr. Nelson has been active in Robert 
Morris affairs for several years. 

* 
Connecticut. Public opinion survey 
conducted recently in New Haven indi- 
cated little understanding or apprecia- 
tion of banking’s service to the com- 
munity on the part of the general pub- 
lic. Recognizing that the whole question 
of the survival of private banking is 
seriously influenced by public opinion, 
the public relations committee of the 
Connecticut Bankers Association seeks 
member-bank support of a statewide 
public relations program to correct the 
existing situation, and recently sent a 
summary of the survey and a question- 
naire to member banks to sound out 
their reaction to such a public relations 
program. 
x * 

Connecticut. Harold W. Roberts joins 
the ranks of full-time state association 
secretaries with his appointment to the 
secretaryship of the Savings Banks As- 


hee 


sociation of Connecticut. A graduate of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
Mr. Roberts began his career as a com- 
mercial banker with the New Britain 
National Bank in 1924. From 1931 to 
1941 he was a bank examiner with the 
State Banking Department, leaving to 
become treasurer of the Naugatuck 
Savings Bank and later a member of the 
board of trustees. 
* 

Kansas. Kansas bank employees and 
staff members below the rank of top 
managing officers automatically acquire 
membership in the newly-created bank 
personnel section of the Kansas Bankers 
Association. Successor to the Junior 
Bankers Conference, the section will 
inaugurate a broader program to meet 
the needs of some 3,500 Kansas bank 
employees. A bank personnel commis- 
sion to serve as board of directors has 
been appointed by President R. N. 
Downie, of the Kansas association, and 
E. E. Lesher, of the First National 
Bank in Pratt, as state chairman of the 
commission, becomes top officer of the 
section. 

At its initial meeting, the bank 
personnel commission outlined a pro- 
gram of objectives for the section, which 
includes development of A.I.B. study 
groups throughout the state; fostering 
of contacts with rural and urban youth 
groups with a view to surveying good 
bank personnel material; and organiza- 
tion of conference sessions on bank 
operations for the section’s membership. 

x * 
Mississippi. The Mississippi Banker, 
published continuously for 31 years by 
the Mississippi Bankers Association, 
recently underwent a face-lifting opera- 
tion and its August issue emerged in a 
handsome new cover, format, and size. 
Though the policy remains the same, 
changes in the magazine modernize it 
and improve readability, and provide a 
more convenient and flexible size for the 
advertisers who help to support it. 

x * 


Missouri. The Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation has adopted the County Contact 
Banker Plan whereby one banker in 
each county will be appointed county 
contact banker, through whom the 


agricultural credits committee and other 
association groups and officers will di. 
rect promotional efforts. As their first 
assignment, the newly appointed county 
contact bankers will stimulate distribu. 
tion of balanced farming program liter- 
ature to farmer customers. 

August issue of The Missouri Banker 
carried an article entitled “The Coun- 
try Banker and the Bond Account,” the 
first in a new series of brief, pithy state- 
ments to be prepared by members of the 
association’s bank management com- 
mittee in an endeavor to give members 
the benefit of the best thought of the 
association. Future articles already 
scheduled will deal with such timely 
topics as personnel, operating proced- 
ure, credits, customer relations, and 
education. 

x * 
OxLaHoMA. Eugene P. Gum, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Bankers Association 
for the past 28 years, recently was hon- 
ored as one of the most vigorous leaders 
of the soil conservation movement in the 
nation. Members of the agricultural 
committee of the Oklahoma association 
presented him with a special certificate 
of award for his efforts in promoting 
better farming practices—not only in 
his own state, but in seven sister states 
which have adopted the Oklahoma soil 
conservation program. 

x * 
Texas. Texas bankers, pledging re- 
newed support to the Texas associa- 
tion’s “dead bank robber reward” plan, 
have again declared open season on 
bandits. During the 1920’s a wave of 
bank banditry in the state led to the 
adoption of a plan whereby the Texas 
Bankers Association paid a $5,000 re- 
ward for each dead bank robber caught, 
so to speak, “in the act.” Reward was 
last claimed in 1934 and a long period of 
comparative freedom from bank thefts 
ensued. 

The steadily rising tide of bank 
robberies all over the country during the 
past year or two, however, has prompted 
Texas bankers to resume vigilance, and 
95 per cent of the state’s banks recently 
gave prompt and vigorous response to 
the association’s proposal that the plan 
be renewed. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO- 
YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Burroughs has always been first in developing machines and operating 
features to make office work simpler, faster, easier. This is the continu- 
ing objective of a research staff that works in close cooperation with 
businessmen and operators everywhere. Today, more engineers and 
scientists than at any time in Burroughs history are working with the 
finest laboratory equipment obtainable, improving current Burroughs 
products and creating new machines for the needs of tomorrow. ” bong bor omens 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32 IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A. Plans December Savings and Mortgage 


Instalment Lendin¢ to 
Small Business Theme 
of New A.B.A. Handbook | 


More Flexible Basis 
For Loans Is Presented 


Banks should invite small 
business operators to discuss 
their financial needs and should 
give them sound advice when 
a loan is not the solution 

: to their problem, says the 
‘A.B.A. Committee on Con- 
‘ sumer Credit in its new credit 
handbook entitled Instalment 
Loans to Small Business.’ 
_ In the foreword to this book, 
which was ready for dis- | 
tribution in September, the | 
Committee states that in keep- 
ing with the pledge made by | 
_ the Small Business Credit Com- 
“mission that ‘‘ bank credit shall 
be made available to every 
competent man, firm or cor- 
poration that needs it for a 
constructive purpose.” It has 
prepared this study to assist 
banks further and to acquaint 
them with a method and _pro- 
cedure of lending to small busi- | 
ness on a broader and more 
flexible basis. It also expresses | 
the hope “that this material 
will serve as a guide in the 


edueation and training of jun- | 


ior loan officers for better un- 
derstanding of the fundamen- 
tals of small loan risk lending.”’ 
The Committee has included 
in ormation on instalment 
lending to small business under 
the following chapter headings: 
“Needs of Small Business,” 
“Credit Factors,” ‘‘ Processing 
the Credit,” ‘Servicing the | 
Loan,” ‘‘Hazards and Mor- 
tality,” and ‘Business De- 
velopment.” 


National Bank Manual 


The fourth edition ‘of the | 
“Manual of Laws Relating to | 


Loans and Investments of Na- | 


tional Banks” is nearing com- 
pletion by the National Bank 
Division and will be sent to 
Division members later this 
Fall. 

The last revision of this work 
was published in 1942. It is a 
recognized guide for lending 
and investment officers. 


Conferences at Minneapolis, Indianapoli: 


Two savings and mortgage 
conferences—one in Minneapo- 
lis Dec. 9 and 10, the other in 
Indianapolis Dec. 12 and 13— 


| are being planned by the 


American Bankers Association. 
The meetings will be similar 
to those held earlier this year 
in Boston and Des Moines. 
They will deal with both 
policies and operations. Deci- 
sions as to the final programs 
will be deferred until banks in 
the conference areas have indi- 


A.B.A. Book to Describe 
Each Step in Procedure 
An operating manual de- 


scribing in detail each step re- 
quired in the making of a GI 


| guaranteed loan is being com- 


pleted by the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Service for War Vet- 
erans and will be ready about 
Oct. 15. 

It explains the settlement of 
a guaranteed loan on which a 
default has occurred; reference 
is made to pertinent require- 
ments of the law, regulations, 
official outline of procedure; 
and periodic changes in any of 
these requirements as reflected 
in Veterans Administration 


| rulings or decisions are noted. 
| Sample forms are filled in to 


illustrate fully their proper use. 

A special bulletin service will 
keep the manual text up to 
date. 


Morris Plan-Consumer 
Bankers to Hear Harl 


Joseph E. Birnie, president 


| of The Bank of Georgia, At- 


lanta, and president of the 
Morris Plan Bankers Associa- 


tion, has announced that Maple 


T. Harl, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, will appear on the 
program of the annual joint 
national convention of the 
Morris Plan Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Consumer Bank- 
ers Association, to be held at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., Oct. 21-23. 


cated the subjects they would 
like to have discussed. Lists of 
topics have been submitted to 
the bankers so that they can 
indicate their preferences. 

Considerable time will be 
given at each meeting to open 
discussions in which the audi- 
ence will participate. 

Both conferences will be 
conducted by the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings Division with the coopera- 
tion of the Real Estate Finance 
Department. 


‘Operating Manual for | Savings Bankers Aid 
Gl Loans Ready Soon 


in Writing Textbook 


“Savings Banking” Is 
New A.I.B. Publication 


Eighteen savings bankers, an 
FDIC executive, two advertis- 
ing counselors, and a safe de- 
posit official had a hand in pro- 
ducing the new American In- 
stitute of Banking textbook 
“Savings Banking.” 

The committee sponsoring 
and guiding the production of 
this work was composed of 
Philip A. Benson, president, 
The Dime Savings Bank, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., chairman; Ralph W. | 
Chapin, secretary and treasurer, | 
State Savings Bank, Hartford, | 


Conn.; Edgar A. Craig, vice- 


president and treasurer, Dor- | 


chester Savings Bank, Dorches- 


ter, Mass.; Fred F. Lawrence, | 
treasurer, Maine Savings Bank, | 


Portland; and Roy R. Mar- 
quardt, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago. 

The authors of this textbook 
include, in addition to Mr. 
Chapin and Mr. Lawrence, 
Everett Livesey, assistant comp- 
troller, Dime Savings Bank; 
Stuart Frazier, executive vice- 
president, Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank, Seattle; Mar- 
tin H. Bluethner, assistant 
comptroller, . Bronx: Savings 
Bank, New York; Louis Fin- 
ger, vice-president and treas- 
urer, Andover (Mass.) Savings 
Bank; William J. Beuhler, as- 
sistant comptroller, Williams- 
burg Savings Bank, Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Merrill Anderson, Merrill 
Anderson Company, New York; 
Arthur E. Kroner, manager, 
East River Savings Bank, New 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


War Veterans Committee 
Surveys Banks on Loans 


Seeks Their Views on 
Automatic Guaranty 


A survey is being made by 
the A.B.A. Committee on Sery- 
ice for War Veterans to ascer- 
tain the experience of banks in 
making GI loans. 

“We are particularly de- 
sirous of obtaining a depend- 
able reflection of the attitude 
of our lending institutions to- 
ward the automatic guaranty 
procedure,” said Chester R. 
Davis, committee chairman. 
“And we should like to get 
some indication of the volume 
of interviewing connected with 
the making of loans both ona 
guaranteed basis and on a non- 
guaranteed basis.”’ 

In addition, Mr. Davis asked 
the banks for suggestions ‘‘on 
changes in law and regulations 
that would improve the bank- 
ing services we give to vet- 
erans.”” 

The committee met in De- 
troit on Sept. 16-17 for the 
purpose of outlining its activi- 
ties for the coming A.B.A. fiscal 
year. 


Plan Trust Conference 
at Chicago, Nov. 7-8 


The officers of the Trust 
Division, American Bankers 
Association, and of the Corpo- 
rate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago are preparing an exten- 
sive program for the 15th Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference to 
be held at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago Nov. 7 and 8. 

Dr. George G. Stoddard, re- 
cently elected president of the 
University of Illinois, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be 
guest speaker at the banquet 
on Nov. 7. 

The 16 mid-western states 
comprise the conference area. 

Clarence B. Jennett, presi- 
dent of the Corporate Fiduciar- 
ies Association of Chicago, and 
vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, urges 
all planning to attend the con- 
ference to make their hotel res- 
ervations directly with the 
Drake as soon as possible. 
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HE PENALTY OF LEADERSHIP 


America today carries the tremendous burden of a war not yet 


concluded and a peace not yet finally won. 


On American agriculture, business, industry and labor rests 
the future of much of the world. America must produce at maximum 
capacity, without interruption, in order to insure American pros- 


perity and the survival of millions in other countries. 


Smooth, efficient operation calls for assured credit, minimized 
risk, and the inspection and engineering services pioneered by 
American insurance and surety underwriters. 

National Surety agents and brokers are ready with modern, 
comprehensive protection for banking, business, construction and 
industry. Check your needs in protection with your National Surety 


representative. 
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NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY CONTRACT BONDS 
FIDELITY BONDS +« BLANKET BONDS e« BURGLARY AND FORGERY INSURANCE 
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A.B.A. Advertising Department's New Projects 


Include 52 Radio 


Five projects of the Adver- 
tising Department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association moving 
toward partial completion, or 
wholly completed, include a se- 
ries of 52 radio transcriptions 
for use by banks at the local 
level; two booklets for direct 
mail use, one by Dr. Van B. 
Hart and one by Dr. O. B. 
Jesness; and a trust advertising 
campaign consisting of a mas- 
ter booklet entitled ‘‘Trust 
Services for You,” six direct 
mail folders, a series of 12 news- 
paper advertisements; and a 
new plastic card holder and a 
series of 12 trust messages to 
go with the holder. 

Four radio transcriptions on 
mortgage loans, GI business 
loans, loans to small business, 
and farm loans have been com- 
pleted and are now available. 
Each is a dramatization of 
four and a half minutes in 
length, around which the indi- 
vidual bank can build its own 
musical program, news broad- 
cast, or other features. Each 
transcription is broad enough 
for use by any commercial 
bank. 

“Farm Loans for Veterans,” 
by Dr. Hart, who is Extension 
Professor of Farm Manage- 
ment, New York College of 
Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., outlines for 
the individual veteran the re- 
quirements for obtaining farm 
loans under the GI Bill of 
Rights. 

“Money Is One of the Farm- 
er's Tools of Production,” by 


Transcriptions for Banks 


Dr. Jesness, who is Chief, Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, is an eight-page booklet 
for distribution to farmers fea- 
turing the advantages of bank 
credit for production pur- 
poses. Drs. Hart and Jesness 
aré both members of the Agri- 
cultural Commission’s advisory 
council. 

The trust booklet, ‘Trust 
Services for You,” explains 
in non-technical language the 
complete range of personal 
trust services, and the six 
folders cover trust topics. 

The 12 newspaper advertise- 
ments featuring trust services 
are illustrated with silhouettes 
and have copy in conversa- 
tional balloons. The services 
emphasized include: Will re- 
vision, executorships, life in- 
surance trusts, agency ac- 
counts, trusteeships, business 
insurance trusts, estate plan- 
ning, etc. 

The six direct mail trust 
folders are entitled: “In Most 
Men’s Hearts and Minds”; 
“Your First Move in Planning 
Your Estate”; “Greatest Bar- 
gain in the World”; “Per- 
sonal Inventory”; “Right or 
Wrong?”; and “Management 
for Your Life Insurance Estate.” 

Thedepartmentwill continue 
its home merchandizing plan, 
started in January, with addi- 
tional bulletins by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, supplemented 
by special bulletins written by 
editors of home publications, 
architects, etc. 


“A TRUST FUND IS 
ALL. RIGHT, JOHN, 
SUT SUPPOSE 
NEED EXTRA MONEY 
FOR EMERGENCIES?” 


“DON'T WORRY, 
DARLING, I'VE TAKEN 
CARE OF THAT, TOO!" 


Trust Funds can be made flexible enough to 
meet a family’s changing needs. Come in 


and inquire how to accomplish this purpose. 


One of the new trust ads 


Savings Bankers Aid 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


York; Irvin Bussing, manager, 
research department, Savings 
Banks Trust Company, New 
York; Allan V. McLaughlin, 
assistant secretary, and Roger 
A. Saxton, Jr., assistant vice- 
president, East New York Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn; Clyde 
Casady, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Savings Bank Life In- 
surance Council, Boston; H. J. 
Gerdtz, New York; Thomas H. 
Norwood, review section chief, 
FDIC, Washington; Irving 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


15th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 


Chicago, IIL. 


Annual Meeting, Agricultural Commission, Ken- 
uisville, K 


tucky Hotel, Lo y. 
Country Bank Commission Meeting, 


Admiral 


Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 
Savings and Mortgage Conference, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 


Savings and Mortgage Conference, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


May 20-22 
May 21-22 
June 22 

June 23-25 


Oklahoma, Tulsa 


A. J. Lawres, vice-president, 
Manhattan Savings Bank, New 
York; James McBain, assistant 
treasurer, Chase Safe Deposit 
Association, New York; and 
Joseph E. Perry, president, 
Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank. 


Loan Ratio Chart 


The Committee on State 
Legislation of the American 
Bankers Association has re- 
vised its chart ‘‘Legal Maxi- 
mum for Loan Value Ratio 
and for Term of Real Estate 
Loans by State Banks Gen- 
erally and to GI’s.” 


Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 
Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 


Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 


Other Associations 


Robert Morris Associates, 


New Ocean House, 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 


Ba 


nkers Association of America, 
Annual Convention, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 


33d 


1947 
Consumer Credit Conference, St. Louis, Missouri 


State Associations 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Nebraska, Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln 
Arizona, Tucson 


1947 
ho sated Mid-Winter, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 


Ohio, Mid-Winter, Neil House, Columbus 
Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 


cinnati, Ohio 
Financial Advertisers Association, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, California 
Savings Bank New York, 
Chateau Frontenac, a Cana 
Savings Banks tion Equinox 
House, Manchester, Vermon 
oe ban Foreign Trade Council, Hotel Jefferson, 
u 
Plan Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
ye Savings and Loan League, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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BANKING 


You can answer that 
question with these 
advertisements 


Perhaps the average man on the street 
has never stopped to ask himself what his 
bank means to him. It’s something he 
takes for granted. The right to save, plan for the future, 
and the true satisfaction which comes from security . . . 
these are privileges inherent in the American Way of Life. 
Yet, privileges and rights which are too often taken for 
granted sometimes become completely lost. Far-sighted 
bank executives, as well as other leaders in private enter- 
prises, are increasingly determined that the fundamentals 
upon which free enterprise is built shall not be lost. It is 
to them both an obligation and a privilege as good citi- 
zens of the community to see that the American Way is 
preserved. 
Toward this end, The Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany, under the direction of its president and general 


manager, Kenneth C. Long, prepared a series of twelve 
advertisements on the American Way. These have at- 
tracted so much attention and have caused so much favor- 
able comment that they are now being made available 
for wider distribution. 

To one bank in each community, the complete series 
of ads is being offered. This series constitutes a ready- 
made advertising campaign . . . one that will not only add 
to the prestige of the bank, but will re-focus the attention 
and thinking of the community upon the basic principles 
which have made free America great. 

This offer is made in a spirit of friendly cooperation 
between one private enterprise and another. There is no 
cost or obligation beyond a nominal charge for the mats. 
Get this complete advertising campaign and start it run- 
ning over the name of your bank. Order today. 


A Ready-Made Advertising Campaign 
Available for Your Bank 


MR. KENNETH C. LONG 

PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 

THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 

DAYTON 1, OHIO 

Dear Mr. Long: We should like to boost the American Way of Life 
in this community by running your series of ads over our bank 
name. Rush proofs so that we can examine them. (If mats are de- 
sired immediately, we will ship them at once, billing them at cost.) 


C] Send proofs of your 12 ads, without cost. 
L_] Send mats, size 6 col. by 19 inches (to be billed at cost). 
J Send mats, size 4 col. by 12 inches (to be billed at cost). 


NAME TITLE 


BANK 


ADDRESS 


ciTry ZONE. STATE 
(Tear off and attach to your letterhead) 
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North of the Border 


HE steel strike in Canada, together 
with unsettled labor disputes in 
practically all the rubber indus- 
tries, the Anaconda Brass works, a num- 
ber of electrical appliance plants and in 
sundry factories, has dealt the Domin- 
ion’s economic system a body blow from 
which it will not recover for some time. 


Steel Strike Repercussions 


The steel strike is, of course, the most 
important event of its kind and has had 
widespread repercussions, both eco- 
nomic and political. It is mainly respon- 
sible for a recent drop in Canadian 
industrial production of about one-sixth 
and of at least one-tenth in factory pay- 
rolls. The effects have been felt in metal- 
using industries straight across Canada, 
causing shutdowns at some points and 
slowdowns at others. Its effects, too, 
have been felt severely in the construc- 
tion trades which have run into new 
shortages, not only of structural steel 
but also of such small but necessary 
items as nails, now obtainable in the 
legitimate markets only by the handful. 

Accordingly, the Dominion’s build- 
ing program has suffered a setback at a 
time when it should be accelerated in 
the good open weather that remains for 
this year. It will not recover fully until 
next Spring. Some irreplaceable export 
business has been lost through this stra- 
tegic strike, called as the major offen- 
sive in a mass movement of the Cana- 
dian CIO, modelled after its American 
counterpart, though with no clear evi- 
dence of a majority vote of members of 
the steel workers’ union. In Hamilton, 
the leading steel center, more than 2,000 
steel workers, about half the total force, 
continued at their jobs, although in 
order to do so they had to live, as well 
as work, in the mills because union pick- 
ets denied them entrance to or exit 
from their posts. 


A Big Harvest 


In marked contrast to the unfavor- 
able industrial situation which has de- 
veloped in Canada during the past few 
months is one of the best harvests that 
Canada has ever experienced. Crop re- 
sults were variable in many regions and 
localities, but are above average in west- 
ern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. The western grain 
belt alone, though subjected to highly 
uncertain and, at times, damaging 
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weather, will probably reap over 900 
million bushels of grain, much better 
than the average over-all yield. With 
good crops in other parts of Canada, 
notably western Ontario and British 
Columbia, as well as favorable live- 
stock conditions, Canada’s total food 
supply during the next year may exceed 
that of the last 12 months by about 15 
per cent and raise farm purchasing 
power as a whole to a record level. 

The farm market for civilian goods is, 
therefore, likely to be about the best in 
Canada’s history, but unfortunately it 
cannot be fully supplied until indus- 
trial peace is firmly established and 
factories and mills can again turn out at 
least normal quantities of the commodi- 
ties farmers require and are able to buy. 
In all probability, the supply of goods 
for this exceptionally favorable rural 
market will not begin to catch up with 
the demand for another six or eight 
months. 

Ordinarily, such agricultural prosper- 
ity as that now in view would have a 
highly beneficial effect on every depart- 
ment of Canadian business. On this 
occasion, however, the beneficial effects 
will be delayed until farmers can use 
their new high purchasing power to the 
fullest extent, as noted above, six or 
eight months hence. So labor disputes 
have delayed a new cycle of general 
prosperity and also, as was pointed out 
in last month’s BANKING, the comple- 
tion of this year’s reconversion program. 


Hume Wrong, below, Canadian Associate 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, has 
been named Canadian ambassador to the 
US., replacing Lester B. Pearson, now Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 


Tourists and the Trade Balance 


Summer tourist trade in Canada was 
of record, or at least near-record, pro- 
portions and all good resorts enjoyed an 
active and profitable business. For ex- 
ample, the section in which the “Quints” 
live had more visitors than ever before, 
no less than 41 states being represented 
on the register of its information bureau. 
This is a remarkable record having re- 
gard to the fact that the “Quints”’ are 
no longer on public display. The tour- 
ist trade as a whole did not come up to 
some optimistic expectations, but it was 
good enough to provide the basis for an 
estimate of total expenditures for the 
entire current year of about $200 mil- 
lion. It is also estimated that Canadians 
will have spent in the United States 
during all of 1946 about $100 million, 
leaving a substantial balance in Can- 
ada’s favor. 

Canada’s favorable tourist trade bal- 
ance will go quite far towards offsetting 
her deficit on export-import trade with 
the United States and on financial trans- 
actions, mainly dividends and interest 
payments on American investments. A 
considerable amount of American dol- 
lars is also available to Canada on trade 
with Latin American and other coun- 
tries outside the sterling area. Canadian 
exports to these countries as well, of 
course, as to the United States, must be 
effected in American dollars, and the 
balance, after making payment for im- 
ports from these countries in the same 
currency, could be made available on 
deficits in Canadian-American trade. 


‘Securities Account 


So far this year, sales of Canadian 
securities to American investors exceed 
redemptions and repurchases of such 
securities in the United States by about 
$150 million; this also is a substantial 
balancing item in the commerce of these 
two North American countries. Whether 
Canadian sécurities will continue to be 
bought by American investors in the 
same volume remains to be seen, but it 
might be noted that the Canadian stock 
and bond markets did not weaken quite 
as much as those in the United States. 

Taking all trade and financial trans- 
actions into account, the present deficit 
in Canadian-American trade might not 
exceed $100 million. This could be quite 
easily covered from large holdings of 
United States funds. 
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SAFE DEPOSITORY | 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


You Get 


$50,000 


Protection against Liability imposed by law: 


1 — Mysterious Disappearance 5 — Flood, tornado or other acts of 


2 — Negligence or dishonesty of — 


employees 6 — Misplacement of box in wrong 


7 — \mproper or illegal entry by 


4 — Fraudulent, fictitious and means of duplicate key or 
erroneous claims forged papers 


PLUS Legal defense in connection therewith 


THE COST is only $75, one year—$187.50, three years 


provided the total number of safe deposit boxes does. not exceed 937. 
A small additional premium is made for banks having more than this 
number of boxes. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We desire to purchase a Safe Depository Liability Policy 


In amount of $ 
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Pete Williams Welcomed 


R. retired recently 
P from the vice-presidency of the 
® Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
after 38 years in banking service. Prior 
to his affiliation with the Bank of Amer- 
ica, he was connected with the old Com- 
mercial National Bank, which was 
merged with the BofA. 

Mr. WILt1aAms’ service to banking in- 
cludes membership on the American 
Bankers Association’s Executive Coun- 
cil and Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion; membership on the Executive 
Council of the American Institute of 
Banking and election to the vice-presi- 
dency and presidency of the Institute; 
election to the presidency of the Savings 
Division of the A.B.A., and of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association. 

Several years ago Mr. WILLIAMs 
was affectionately termed the “Prince 
of Orange” by his American Institute 
of Banking friends and associates. 

He holds the record of having at- 
tended all meetings of the A.B.A. Ex- 
ecutive Council and all A.B.A. con- 
ventions for 25 years. 

On a recent visit to his home town, 
Pontypool, Wales, this past Summer, 
after an absence of 45 years, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS was given a civic welcome out- 
side of the Town Hall by the president 
and members of the Pontypool Urban 
District Council. 


Banker Coins Word 


OsBoRN Fort HEVENER, assistant 
department head, advertising and pub- 
licity, National City Bank of New York, 


and editor of the bank’s house organ, 
“Number Eight,” recently attained 
national fame through an article on his 
newly coined word “humiture” which 
was carried in “Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. HeEvENER “gets out of Wall 
Street as fast as he can every afternoon 
and makes for Maplewood, New Jersey, 
where he has a comfortable little home 
equipped with 11 thermometers, four 
barometers and two hygrometers . . .” 
says the article. 

“Up to now he takes no credit for 
specific improvements in the weather, 
but he does point proudly to the fruit of 
his work: a wooden plaque with shining 
metal letters spelling out the word: 
Humiture. Beneath the word are a ther- 
mometer, a barometer and a legend ex- 
plaining that humiture is a cross between 
temperature and humidity, a single 
figure which measures the comfort of the 
air in terms of both heat and moisture.” 

The writer, Howard Whitman, goes 
on to explain Mr. HEVENER’s views on 
the importance of humidity in healthy 
living and resistance to germs. 


Helen Ledyard Honored 


Heten E. Lepyarp of the Third 
National Bank of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, was awarded the Jean Arnot Reid 
award of the Association of Bank 
Women at their annual award dinner 


Mr. Williams re- 
ceiving civic wel- 
come in the town of 
his birth, Ponty- 
pool, Wales 


held during the 25th anniversary con- 
vention of the association in Chicago, 
Presentation was made by Emma An- 
DERSON, assistant cashier, Covina (Cali- 
fornia) National Bank. 

This annual award is given in honor 
of a former president, Miss Jean Arnot 
Reid. Any woman who is not a member 
of the Association of Bank Women, and 
is among the top 10 graduates of the 
American Institute of Banking, is eligi- 
ble for selection. Choice of a candidate, 


Miss Ledyard 


in addition to scholarship, is based on 
efficiency of work and qualities of char- 
acter which may make her a suitable 
representative of women in banking. 
The award consists of an engrossed 
scroll and $100. 

Miss LepyarpD has been with the 
Scranton bank since. 1936 and is secre- 
tary to Major R. A. Grecory, presi- 
dent. She is a graduate of Wellesley 
College, Scranton-Lackawanna Busi- 
ness College, and the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

She has been actively associated with 
the program of the A.I.B. both in the 
Scranton Chapter, of which she was re- 
cently elected secretary, and on the 
National Women’s Committee. 

She is also a member of Junior League 
and last year received the Margaret L. 
Richards award conferred by the League 
for the most outstanding contribution 
to its program during the year. She is 
also active in Girl Scout work. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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In providing blanket bonds and other 


types of insurance coverage to the 


leaders of American industry we have 


broadened our experience in many fields 


and obtained an intimate knowledge of 


protection problems which enables us 
to write bonds to fit your requirements. 

It is one of the reasons why the lead- 
ers of the American Banking, Industry 
favor United States Guarantee bonds. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


October 1946 
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‘Virtually 100 Per Cent 
Membership”’ 


The New London, Connecticut, Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, organized in May 1946, reports 
that it has “virtually 100 per cent 
membership of directors, officers and 
employees of the participating banks.” 

The chapter’s publication, ‘The 
Country Banker,” lists six courses that 
will be given this Fall and six seminars 
scheduled for the Fall and Winter 


Witrrep A. Park, of the Savings 
Bank of New London, is chapter presi- 
dent; Curtis Norris, of The New 
London City National Bank, is educa- 
tional director; and JoHN Mont, of 
The Savings Bank of New London, is 
editor of ““The Country Banker.” 


Banker—Civie Leader 


When leading business men of Ken- 
tucky determined to preserve and ex- 
pand their state’s wartime growth, they 
organized the Kentucky Development 
Association to carry out their aims. One 
of this group was Eart R. Morr, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Trust Company. 
From the Kentucky Development Asso- 


St. Louis 


Offers Much. 


..and in St. Louis, Mercantile-Commerce 

stands as a financial landmark in its home 
city, a financial guidepost in the Southwest 
territory, known throughout the nation for out- 
standing services to banks and business, friends 
and correspondents everywhere. 


Location alone makes St. Louis a logical place 
for your account, and because of services, facili- 
ties and experience, a.great many banks and 
bankers have selected Mercantile-Commerce as 
their St. Louis correspondent. 


Trust Company 
MISSOURI 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ciation evolved the new Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Mum 
was chosen as its first president. 

“The over-all objective of the ney 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce,” 
writes Mr. Murr in the August Mid 
Continent Banker, “is to elevate the 
state income, and in this respect the 
new movement is setting no limit for 
itself. ... The chamber is well f. 
nanced for the time being, at least, and 
has a hard and fast program... . 
Broadly, the program aims at the ac- 
quisition of new industries and the 
opening of new industrial areas. Eighty- 
five per cent of Kentucky’s manufactur- 
ing is centered now in the counties 
fronting on the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivers. The new plan contemplates the 
expansion of those areas that are al- 
ready developed and also the spread of 
industrial development throughout the 
entire state—so that all parts of the 
state may share more equitably in the 
improvement.” 

Mr. Morr thinks that if Stephen Fos- 
ter were in the bluegrass country now 
he might change the title of his famous 
song to “My New Kentucky Home.” 


90th Birthday Celebrated 


Directors and employees of the Pit- 
man National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pitman, New Jersey, gave a 
birthday party for the bank’s president, 
J. M. McCowan, on his 90th birthday, 
and presented him with a new auto 
mobile. 

Mr. McCowan not only attends to 
his banking duties every day, but he 
also conducts an active real estate and 
insurance business and is the motor ve- 
hicle agent in Pitman territory. 

Organizer of the Pitman National, 


L. to r., Wadsworth Cresse, cashier, First 

National Bank and Trust Co., Woodbury, 

New Jersey; Mr. McCowan; and J. Howard 

Morris, vice-president, Pitman (N. J.) 

National Bank and Trust Company, with 
Mr. McCowan’s gift car 
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Mr. McCowan was the town’s first 
mayor and first car owner. 

His principal hobby is horticulture, 
and he is an authority on roses. 

The birthday party in Mr. McCow- 
an’s honor was attended by representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve Bank and 
Philadelphia National Bank; and the 
New Jersey Bankers Association. 


Banker Made General 
Harcourt Hervey, whose banking 


career covers 24 years with the Se- | 


curity-First National Bank of Los 


Angeles and whose military career in- | 
cludes 32 years with the United States | 


Army and California National Guard, 
has been appointed commanding gen- 


eral of the state’s 40th Division which | 


is being reorganized. He is assistant 


vice-president in the bank’s real estate | 
department and vice-president of South- | 


west Realty Company, which operates 
all buildings occupied by the bank’s 
121 offices and branches. 

GENERAL HERVEY commanded the 
40th Division in its last operations on 
Panay and Negros Islands in the Philip- 
pines, and served the division as a 


brigadier general throughout its earlier | 


World War II engagements. He re- 
ceived the Silver Star, Legion of Merit 
and Air Medal. 

He began his military career right 
after graduating from University of 
California in 1914, serving overseas as a 
captain with the First Division in 


World War I. During the peace years | 
he was colonel of the California Na- | 
tional Guard’s 160th Infantry, “Los | 


Angeles’ Own.” 


FRB Governor Elected 
Bank President 


Former Governor of the Federal Re- | 
serve System JoHN K. McKee has been | 
elected president of the Continental | 


Bank & Trust Co. of New York. FrEp- 


erick E. HASLER, formerly chairman of | 


the board and president of the bank, 
will continue as chairman. 

After 10 years in banking at the be- 
ginning of his career, continuing 
through the merger of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank in his native Pittsburgh by 
the First National Bank, and rising to 


Gen. Hervey Mr. McKee 


@ There are several fine letterhead 
papers. Each, however, is made from 
cotton fibre . . . the more cotton 
fibre, the finer the paper. 


@ That's why all Fox River papers 
specify the exact cotton fibre content 
in the watermark. 


@ Today, when you sign your mail, 
examine the watermark of your pres- 
ent letterhead paper. If it doesn’t 
specify cotton fibre, the amount of 
cotton fibre and who made it, check 
with your printer, lithographer or 
engraver. He'll be glad to recom- 
mend a Fox River paper with the 
correct cotton fibre content for each 
business need. 
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How Much Cotton Fibre? 
25% -50%-75%- 100% 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER GORPORATION 


401-J South Appleton Street ° Appleton, Wisconsin 
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the title of assistant cashier, followed by 
service in World War I, Mr. McKEE 
turned to private business. In 1931, he 
became associated with the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency as receiver 
for banks, and upon organization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in 1932, became associated with that 
organization as chief examiner. 

In 1936 he was appointed for a 10- 
year term as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, mostly in direction of 
its bank examination division. 


Bank Changes Name 

Tue Morris PLAN BANK OF WaASH- 
mncToN, D. C., recently changed its 
name to THE CrT1zENS BANK oF WASH- 
INGTON. “. . . a name symbolizing con- 
tinuing emphasis on banking for the in- 
dividual, yet suggesting our general 
banking services which have expanded 
far beyond the original scope of the 
‘Morris Plan,’” explained the news- 
paper advertising announcing the 


Bank Exhibits Oil Paintings 


An exhibition of original oil paint- 
ings, which eventually will be shown all 
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70 PINE STREET 


Practical Assistance 
to Institutions in 
the Solving of Their 


Investment Problems 


Today’s changing markets call for all available 
aid in the solving of the many investment prob- 
lems which constantly confront banks, insurance 
companies and other large institutional inves- 
tors. That we are fitted to render a comprehen- 
sive service has been proved by our many years 
of successful experience in this field. 


Our staff members are familiar with all types of 
securities and are able to provide basic facts, 
when needed, concerning current security mar- 
kets. Moreover, through the facilities of our 
91 strategically located offices—interconnected 
by direct wires—we are able to obtain these 
investment facts promptly. 


Should you require such a practical and compre- 
hensive service, we would be happy to discuss 
your problems with you in person on a confi- 
dential basis. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PreRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


O ffices in 90 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


over the world, was opened recently on 
the main banking floor of The National 
City Bank of New York at 55 Wall 
Street. The paintings were used to j}- 
lustrate the current national advertis. 
ing series of National City. They depict 
episodes in American history which 
took place in various countries in which 
National City has branches. Another 
series, for 1947, will cover trade and in- 
dustry in various overseas branch 
countries. 

Among famous artists represented in 
the 1946 series are Gordon Grant, 
Geoffrey Biggs and Harry Morse Mey- 
ers. Rockwell Kent, John Steuart Curry 
and Dean Cornwell have executed oils 
for next year’s group. 

A special four-color booklet contain- 
ing reproductions will soon be available. 


People You Know 


Jesse S. Burton, cashier of the 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware 
at Dover, Delaware, was recently the 
guest of the full bank force in Dover at 
an anniversary party celebrating his 48 
years as a member of the staff. 


The Bank of Waverly, Inc., Waverly, 
Virginia, has announced the following 
changes and promotions: W. T. DAnzz1, 
vice-president; R. H. CLARKE, cashier; 
and Miss Mary E. Hucues, assistant 
cashier. 


D. H. WaceMAN has been elected 
vice-president and J. H. McCtoure, 
cashier, of the Seattle-First National 
Bank, Washington. 

Mr. McCture, who replaces H. C. 
MacDona_p, who retired on September 
1, after 48 years of service, has been 
connected with the bank since 1910. 

Mr. WAGEMAN has been vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer and the principal 
executive officer of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
He is a former member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers As 
sociation and of its Ration Coupon 
Banking Committee, and is a past 
president of the Wyoming Bankers 


Mr. Wageman Mr. McClure 
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Association. During the war he served 
as state chairman for Wyoming for the 
American Bankers Association, in War 
Bond activities. 


Crayton K. Watkins, formerly as- 
sistant cashier of Seattle-First, has been 
named assistant vice-president. He has 
worked in various departments in the 
bank and was in the loan department 
at the time of entering the U. S. Army, 
three and a half years ago. He has re- 
cently returned from active duty and 
will resume loan department activities 
at the Metropolitan branch. 


Tuomas K. GLENN has been elected 
honorary chairman of the board and 
Joun A. SrB Ley, chairman of the board, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 


FreD GRETSCH, president of the Lin- 
coln Savings Bank, New York, has been 
elected vice-chairman of the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund to succeed 
ALBERT E. CLUETT. 


GreorGE T. SPETTIGUE has been 
elected vice-president of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Philadelphia. A member 
of the Robert Morris Associates, he was 
one of the organizers of the Bankers 
Association for Consumer Credit which 
was later merged with the American 
Bankers Association. During the war, 
Mr. SPETTIGUE served as chairman of 
the Price Adjustment Board for the 
Chemical Warfare Service of Armv 
Service Forces, and later acted as con- 
sultant for chemical and manufacturing 
companies on war financing problems. 


J. NEwron Wray, a collateral teller 
in the first floor loan and discount de- 


Ernest E. Nelson, manager, Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Co., Boston, who has been 
elected president of the Robert Morris 
Associates (story on page 86) 


JEN dis hes 
been conquered. Within a single lifetime, forests and 
deserts have been replaced with fertile farms and busy 
marts of trade. 


Today Washington, fourth state in the nation in 
percentage of growth of population since the turn of 


this century, is also fourth in per capita buying power 


. a market worth considering. 


Serving the financial needs of this prosperous state 
—with banking that is helping Washington grow— 
the Seattle-First National Bank offers its state-wide 
facilities for the assistance of new business and the 
expansion of established lines. With 40 banking offices 
strategically located throughout the state, it is now the 
23rd bank in size in the entire United States and the 
largest north of San Francisco and West of Chicago. 
Inquiries about business opportunities in this pros- 
perous Pacific Northwest will gladly be answered. 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Vain Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 
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partment, has been elected president of 
the newly-formed Second National 
Bank Employees Club (Houston, 
Texas). Also elected to office were JEAN 
PENNINGTON, vice-president; ORLENA 
GRISSOM, secretary; and HARVEY PHIL- 
LIPS, treasurer. 


James S. BusH, who served 44 
months with the Army Air Forces with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, has been 
elected vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. He was for- 
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merly a member of the firm of G. H. 
Walker & Company, investment bank- 
ers. 


GEOFFREY GooppBopy, recently re- 
turned to the Bank of Montreal after 
four years’ service with the Canadian 
Army, has been appointed the bank’s 
special representative in New York. 


A. J. PERFLER, trust officer of The 
Cleveland Trust Company, has resigned 


and will resume the private practice of 
the law. 


FRANCIS JONES, a member of the legal 
firm of Jones, Obench 


ain & Butler of 


g-state area 
New Mexico, 
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OKLAHOMA 


Capital and Surplus — $10,000,000.00 


Oklahoma’s Largest—One of 


the 


First 100 in the Nation 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Mr. Goodbody Mr. Jones 
South Bend, Indiana, has been elected 
a director of the American Trust Com- 
pany of South Bend, Indiana. Mr. 
Jones succeeds his father, Vitus G. 
Jones, who served as a director and 
general counsel of the bank since 1912, 


The name of The Morris Plan Insur- 
ance Society has been changed to Bank- 
ers Security Life Insurance Society, a 
move necessitated by the growing de- 
mand for credit life insurance on the 
part of commercial banks throughout 
the country, according to an announce- 
ment by the society. 


D. Hoven and Joun J. 
CUNLIFFE have been appointed as- 
sistant vice-presidents of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York, 
and Epcar T. SLOAN, assistant secre- 
tary. EpwarD McLEAN CvuMMINGS 
joined the bank recently and will be as- 
sociated with HUNTINGTON M. TURNER 
in handling bank business in Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 


LESTER ARMOUR, senior vice-presi- 
dent and director of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
was recently made a director of the Pure 
Oil Company. 


Joun Bursaw, vice-president, Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, recently observed his 40th 
anniversary with the bank. 


C. L. FREDERICKSEN, president, Live 
Stock National Bank, has been ap- 
pointed Sioux City (Iowa) community 
chairman of the Committee for Econom- 
ic Development, and LrnpLEy 
president, First Milton National Bank, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed Mil- 
ton community chairman. 


WattTER L. Pore has been appointed 
assistant trust officer of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 


Vice-president Eart I. VAUGHAN has 
been transferred from the San Fran- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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A NEW NAME... 


but a tested plan for all banks 
interested in Personal Loans 


* In accordance with its policy to extend credit life insurance 
facilities to a wider number of commercial banks, The Morris Plan 
Insurance Society has changed its name to BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


* Organized in 1917 to protect the lives of personal loan borrowers 
among the various banks operating under the Morris Plan name, this 
Society was the first life insurance company to create and specialize 
solely in insurance covering the lives of borrowers. In 1935 the Society 
extended its services to a limited number of commercial banks. 


* In view of the present acceptance of and demand for credit life 
insurance, the decision was made to offer our time-proved Protected 
Loan Plan to all banks intending to do a growing volume of personal 
loan and installment sales financing business. Present indications are 
that this type of business will prove a source of increasingly profitable 
income to commercial banks. 


* We believe that no man’s debts should live after him. Our own 
experience demonstrates that banks who concur in this practical phil- 
osophy and protect the lives of their borrowers not only profit in 
increased loan volume and the absence of mortality loss but also gain 
immeasurably in customer goodwill. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you how our Protected 
Loan Plan can benefit your bank. 


Bankers Security Life Insurance Society 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Creators and pioneers of Credit Life Insurance 


Frank J. Scorr, President Ropert F. Tarsorr, Ist Vice-President 
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cisco head office of the Bank of Amer- 
ica to Los Angeles to take over the 
duties of P. R. WILxIAMs, retired. 


CHARLES W. Carson, executive vice- 
president of Community Savings Bank 
of Rochester, New York, was elected 
to succeed JosePpH H. ZWEERES, the 
retiring president. Mr. ZWEERES will 
continue his association with the 
bank as a member of the board of 
trustees. 


Victor H. Rossetti, president of 
The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, recently cele- 
brated his 35th anniversary with the 
institution. 


CHARLES G. BAUER is a newly elected 
vice-president of The Irvington Na- 
tional Bank, New Jersey. He was for- 
merly vice-president, trust officer and 
director of the Clinton Trust Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, and prior to that 
with the Merchant’s & Newark Trust 
Company. 


Dona.p S. THompson has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Federal 


Friendship 


Better service is the natural result of a deep understanding of 


your individual needs and problems. That is why we constantly strive 


to maintain the feeling of warm friendship which has characterized 
the relationship of the Fifth Third and its correspondent banks since 
1858. If you have not already become acquainted with Fifth Third 
service, we would welcome an opportunity to talk with you about it. 


tke FIFTH [HIRD [JNION [RUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Mr. Bauer 


Reserve Bank of Cleveland to act as 
general economist with general respon- 
sibility for research and _ statistical 
work. He has been director sine 1944 


Mr. Thompson 


of the Urban Real Estate Finance Proj. 


ect of the National Bureau of Econom- 
ic Research, New York. 


New assistant secretary of the cor- 
porate trust department of the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, is 
Howarp B. who has been with 
the bank since 1925. 


Joxun R. GARRISON, vice-president of 
First Paterson National Bank and 
Trust Company, New Jersey, was pre- 
sented with an engraved wrist watch by 
his associates in the bank at an informal 
farewell party held to mark his retire- 
ment from 47 years of service. 


Lucrws TETER, formerly president of 
the Chicago Trust Company, president 
of the Association of Commerce, and 
founder of the Economic Club of Chi- 
cago, has announced the formation of a 
real estate brokerage firm with Robert 
M. Cole to be known as Teter & Cole, to 
specialize in commercial and industrial 
property. 


The National City Bank of Cleveland 
has announced the promotion of Ros- 
ERT D. TEMPLEMAN to the position of 
assistant manager of the real estate 
mortgage loan department. He has been 
on the bank’s legal staff since 1934. 


Miss FLORENCE F,. Hayes has been 
elected assistant branch manager of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York. Miss Haves entered the em- 
ploy of the bank in 1937. Joun F. 
O’Connor was elected assistant sec- 
retary. 


Miss Hayes Mr. O’Connor 
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The following new officers of the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, have been 
announced: CLAUDE L. BATKINS, as- 
sistant trust officer and assistant secre- 
tary; and Atran H. Grunpy and 
Antuony A. Lewis, assistant cashiers. 


Four changes in officer personnel have 
been made by the First National Bank 
of Memphis, Tennessee: Jor H. Davis 
and Lester C. Davis, formerly as- 
sistant vice-presidents have been elected 
vice-presidents; HERMAN L. Scott has 
been named cashier and JouN A. 
MoorMAN became an assistant cashier. 


Ottis E. FuLten has been elected 
chairman of the board and president of 
Security State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Texas, to succeed the 
late T. H. NEEs. 


ALLEN P. Stu.ts and T. J. HERBERT 
have been elected assistant vice-presi- 
dents of the American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. 


Joun E. Carroit and Henry W. 
PrIsTER have been appointed trust offi- 
cers of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York. 


J. P. NaTHAN has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of The Anglo 
California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. 


The Kentucky Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, has elected ANDERSON C. DEAR- 
ING, JR., as secretary and E. RUTLEDGE 
LILLY as assistant vice-president, at the 
same time that they reelected Cart B. 
EASTES, assistant secretary. 


HEREWARD WAKE, recognized au- 
thority on banking legislation who was 
recently engaged by the Banking De- 
partment of Connecticut to draft a revi- 
sion of the Connecticut banking laws, 
has formed a partnership with Epcar 
T. SEE, under the firm name of Wake 
& See in Westport, Connecticut. 


Bank of America managerial ap- 
pointments in Southern California have 
been announced: V. D. FARRAND, man- 
ager of the bank’s Pomona branch; 
Witson M. Bares, manager of the 
bank’s Wilshire-Western branch, Los 
Angeles; W. V. DETTWEILER, previ- 
ously assistant to the manager at Clare- 
mont, named to manage the San Dimas 
branch. 


August 20 was “Carl Lee Day” at 
Central National Bank of Cleveland. 


October 1946 


A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 
INSURANCE AGENT 


AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 
there were no insurance companies? Your 
merchants could not afford to stock their 
shelves and take a chance against possi- 
ble loss by fire and other perils without 
the security of insurance protection. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 
for more people, if they could not buy in- 
surance protection. 


You and other home-owners would hesi- 
tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 
fortably without the peace of mind you 
receive from adequate insurance. 


The man who serves as the medium be- 
tween you and your insurance company 
and who makes the transaction conven- 
ient and practical is your local insurance 
agent. He is always available and 

at your service, desirous of ade- 
quately protecting your property 

values. He is a very important 
member of every community. 


INSURANCE COMP 


NY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKSN. Y. 
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Greeted at his desk by gifts of flowers, 
calls from officers and employees, and 
congratulatory messages from many 
parts of the country, Vice-president 
CaRL RUSSELL LEE was reminded of his 
50th anniversary in Cleveland banking. 


F. A. IrtsH, chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fargo, North Dakota, has 
been appointed state chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 


Now 
in the making— 


six 


The Huntington Park Bank, Cali- 
fornia, has announced the promotion of 
a number of its officers and additions to 
its executive personnel: C. R. PEARMAN 
formerly executive vice-president and 
one of the founders of the bank, has 
been elected president; C. H. Whealy, 
cashier; F. V. AGAL, assistant cashier, 
J. S. Smrrs, assistant secretary, and 
LEE KROGMAN, escrow officer. 


G. F. Coe, Jr., has been elected 
trust officer of the American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. 


National presidency of the American 
Business Clubs was awarded to Muske- 


transeontinental 


Speedliners 


HE OLYMPIAN H1awatTuas, as these 

brand new Milwaukee Road trains 
will be called, are to be placed in serv- 
ice next year between Chicago-Milwau- 
kee-Twin Cities and Seattle-Tacoma. 

Incorporating many unusual mate- 
rials and devices, these trains will be 
packed with fresh ideas and conven- 
iences for coach and sleeping 
car passengers. Work on the 
advanced-type trucks and car 
bodies is nearing completion at 
The Milwaukee Road’s modern 
manufacturing plant at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Construction of 


the all-room sleeping cars, including 
the unique Sky-top Lounge, is steadily 
progressing in the Pullman shops. 

In designing and building the OLym- 
pran Hrawatuas, The Milwaukee Road 
has drawn upon its long experience in 
operating transcontinental and super- 
speed trains. We are confident the new 
units will take a distinguished 
place among the fleet of Hiawa- 
thas which have made so many 
brilliant contributions to rail 
progress. F. N. Hicks, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Only railroad all the way between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 
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Mr. Cole Mr. Hansen 


gon, Michigan, when GEORGE W. 


HANSEN, assistant cashier at the Na- 


tional Lumberman’s Bank, was named 
president of the nationwide organiza- 
tion. 


HILuieER MAcLEAN, an employee of 
the Merchants National Bank of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, since 1926, has been 
elected assistant manager of the for- 
eign department. 


W. V. CARROLL, vice-president of 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, has 
resigned to become associated with 
Milton H. Callner in the field of realty 
investments. 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder announces the appointment of 
HAROLD GLASSER as director of the 
Division of Monetary Research, and 
Pavt D. BANNING as deputy director of 
the Division of Procurement in charge 
of fiscal activities. 


EUGENE G. BLACKFORD, formerly 
president of The Greenwich Trust Com- 
pany, Connecticut, has been elected 
chairman of the board, and Hucu D. 
MARSBHALL, vice-president and director, 
president. Mr. BLACKFORD will continue 
as chief executive of the bank, with Mr. 
MARSHALL as operating head. 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle announces promotions, as fol- 
lows: CLARENCE W. Kipp, and WALTER 
F. Curt, assistant vice-presidents at 
the head office; HAROLD WITTENBERG, 
credit manager, Horace S. VAN TIN- 
KER, manager, Bellingham (Wash.) 
branch; S. OAartEs, assistant 
vice-president; W. G. FuLton, cashier; 
and DonaLp J. KALLsTRoM, assistant 
cashier. 


Mr. Kidd Mr. Clift 
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LaupER W. Hopces, formerly execu- 
tive manager, California Bankers As- 
sociation, has announced the opening of 
ofices for the general practice of law. 


KeatH L. Carver and Joun E. 
FISHBURN, JR., have been appointed 
chairman and vice-chairman, respec- 
tively of the Los Angeles finance com- 
mittee of Bank of America. Both men 
are vice-presidents of the statewide or- 
ganization. 

Newly appointed branch managers 
for Bank of America in Southern Cali- 
fornia include Ernest M. Hatt, Fall- 
brook; Atvin H. Monrovia; 
and John J. ANcHoRDocuy, Estado- 
Cota branch, Santa Barbara; Frank 
G. SEABOLD, manager, Seventh and 
Mateo branch; C. A. BARONE, mana- 
ger, Florence-Vermont branch, succeed- 
ing C. F. Watts, who is now manager, 
47th and Broadway branch. Jack F. 
WALLACE has been transferred to the 
managerial post at the Slauson-Avalon 
branch. 


CHARLES WELLS CHAPMAN is acting 
manager of the new West Asheville 
(North Carolina) branch of the First 
National Bank. 


BLADEN JACKSON DARNEILLE, for- 
merly president of the Suburban Na- 
tional Bank, Silver Spring, Maryland, 
and recently discharged from naval 
service with the rank of commander 
after four years active duty, has become 
associated with Maryland Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore, in the development of 
new business. 


Five new officers have been elected 
and two others advanced at the Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia, as follows: Hucu W. 
FRASER, JR., assistant to the president; 
Dennis M. Harvey, vice-president; 
J. E. WuittIncTon, assistant cashier; 
Major Barrett LEHArpy, trust officer 
in Savannah; Major REUBEN L. Rocx- 
WELL, Lieutenant Commander WILLIs 
B. Jones, and Captain Grorce E. 
TOMBERLIN, assistant cashiers. 


AtpHonsE A. LaPorte has_been 
elected a trustee and vice-president of 


Mr. Fraser Mr. Laporte 


the Dollar Savings Bank of the City of 
New York. 


J. Ovi Birp was promoted from 
cashier to vice-president, and W. R. 
ANTLEY from assistant cashier to cash- 
ier by the National Bank of Athens, 
Georgia. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointments 
of Witt1am J. Nem as second vice- 
president, and Ermer R. CorFEEN, 
JosepH KaTrausky, GREGORY 
HERBERT P. McCase, and Joun REIs, 
Jr., as assistant treasurers. Mr. NEIL 
was formerly an assistant secretary, 


and the others became officers of the 
bank for the first time. 


Frank L. Kuno, president, Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles, is chairman 
of the $200,000 campaign for the sup- 
port of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Preston HortcuHkIs, a direc- 
tor of California Trust Company, af- 
filiate of California Bank, is head of the 
new social security committee, Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce. 


H. F. HarrincTon, vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, has been chosen director of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 
FOR 
CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


Immediate availability of latest information on 


all U. S. Government Securities is a part of our 
service which correspondent banks find helpful. 
As one of Chicago’s principal dealers in these 


securities we are able to execute promptly 


orders for purchase or sale. The new edition of 


our handbook on Government Securities con- 


tains charts, tables and much other valuable 


data. A copy will be gladly sent to you. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Telephone Franklin 7070 


Bell System ‘leletype—CG. 368 
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The Careers of a Country 
Banker 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


farmers that the Peoples Bank and Gor- 
don Hunter are their friends. This often 
paves the way for unexpected loans to 
good farmer prospects. 

Having helped to finance a milk pas- 
teurization and ice cream plant near 
Roxboro, Mr. Hunter’s next move is 
to help develop a greater dairying pro- 
gram in Person County. This creamery 
is the first one and the Peoples Bank 
was instrumental in getting it started. 


Another of his moves was to sell a 
freezer locker plant to farmers. It was 
uphill work at first for only three or four 
farmers showed much interest. 

Finally he went to the directors of the 
Peoples Bank and four of them agreed 
to put up most of the necessary funds. 
A strenuous selling campaign followed, 
and a few months later the Person 
County Freezer Locker Company was 
in full operation. Rated as one of the 


You'll Value Representation 


in Cleveland 


Cleveland is the hub of the Great Lakes Industrial 


Area—a great buying territory of the nation—a 


centralized location where raw materials meet to 


produce a great variety of manufactured products. 


Central National Bank of Cleveland, in this ac- 


knowledged center of America’s Industrial Empire, 


offers correspondent banks many opportunities 


to give increased advantages to their customers. 


We have a thorough knowledge of conditions in 


this vital area and your inquiries will receive 


our prompt attention. Let us hear from you. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


city’s best gardeners, Mr. Hunter has 
two lockers filled with products of his 
own energy. 

This outstanding rural banker has 
spent practically his entire life in the 
state. He attended the University of 
North Carolina until 1917, when he en. 
tered the Army, serving with the 81st 
Division. He received his commission 
as second lieutenant in August 1918, 
Upon his return home, Mr. Hunter be- 
gan his banking career in 1919 when he 
joined the American Exchange National 
Bank in Greensboro. He remained with 
that institution until it merged with the 
North Carolina Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. At that time he became cashier of 
the North Carolina Bank & Trust in 
Kinston for three years. For a short 
time he was a FDIC bank examiner in 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District, re- 
signing this post to accept the executive 
vice-presidency of the Peoples Bank in 
Roxboro. 

Active in all phases of banking since 
the launching of his career, Mr. Hunter 
was head of Greensboro Chapter, A.LB., 
in 1926. He has served as chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary and treasurer 
of Group Three and chairman of Group 
Four of the North Carolina State Bank- 
ers Association. 

Mr. Hunter has devoted much of his 
energy to civic interests and has headed 
the Roxboro Chamber of Commerce 
and many other organizations in his 
community. He was permanent chair- 
man of the war finance committee in all 
drives and was regional four chairman 
and A.B.A. chairman in the eighth drive. 
In 1943-44, he was county chairman of 
the United War Fund Drive and is past 
chairman of the American Red Cross. 
During the past year he served as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association. 
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“He’s a retired bus driver . . . we let him 


cash small checks” 
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Warehousing 


Ynformation 


ANKERS throughout the nation will 
have at their command facilities 
for easily obtaining complete informa- 
tion concerning all phases of public 
merchandise warehousing and _ third- 
party bailment, as the result of a pro- 
gram recently initiated by the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association, Mer- 
chandise Division. 

A key warehouseman in each Federal! 
Reserve city has been named to be 
available to bankers in that area for 
consultation on warehousing procedures 
and other matters relating to the fi- 
nancing of inventories in the custody of 
warehousemen. 

The AWA’s committee on banking 
relations will include 40 men. This com- 


mittee will also constitute a speakers’ | 


bureau upon which state banking asso- 
ciations and other groups of bankers 
may draw for addresses concerning fi- 
nancing of warehouse inventories. 


Also available to bankers through the | 


warehousemen’s program is a brochure 
entitled “Warehouse Receipts as Col- 
lateral,” prepared by the AWA and 
adopted by the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation as one of its series of commercial 


bank management texts. 


Savings Banks Life 
Gnsurance Survey 


cee low cost is by far the most 
appealing feature of savings bank 
life insurance, according to a survey re- 
cently conducted in Massachusetts 
among 5,000 recent adult buyers by the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Council. 
Absence of sales pressure is next in 
importance. 

Of the 1,118 persons who answered 
the question, 53.7 per cent had a savings 
account in the bank from which they 
bought their insurance and 46.3 per cent 
did not. 

The Council deduced from answers 
to its question, “How recently have you 
been interviewed by a life insurance 
agent?” that savings bank life insurance 
is primarily reaching a section of the 
public which is not being actively culti- 
vated by life insurance agents. Approxi- 
mately one out of five had not been 
solicited and more than a majority had 
not been approached within a year. 
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Veterans and 


Courses 


Vererans of World War II who wish 
to enroll in American Institute of Bank- 
ing correspondence courses may have 
the full cost paid by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, under a recent ruling of 
the VA approving these courses under 
public laws 16 and 346. 

Steps to be taken by veterans enroll- 
ing in Institute courses are: 

(1) Obtain application forms No. 
1950 and No. 1950b from the nearest 


VA regional office or from the Nationa! 
Office of the A.I.B. 

(2) Complete these forms and return 
them to the regional office of the VA, 
with a certified or photostatic copy of 
the veteran’s separation papers, if such 
papers are not already on file at this 
VA regional office. 

(3) Obtain from the National Office 
of the A.I.B. a correspondence course 
enrolment application form. 

(4) After completing the enrolment 
application the veteran should forward 
it, with VA certificate of entitlement, to 
American Institute of Banking, 12 E. 
36th Street, New York City. 


HOME OLA 


IS ACCEPTED NATIONALLY 
BY F.H.A. 


Hundreds a month Gow 
Wany Hundreds monthly this fall 


G. I. families from New England to California are moving into com- 
fortable, pleasant Home Ola homes at a rapidly increasing rate. 
Since March, 1946, four great plants have swung into production, 
shipping manufactured homes to retail lumber dealers faster than 


any other manufacturer ! 


Home Ola is a complete “‘manufactured” home. All parts, factory 
finished, and complete equipment deliver at the owner’s lot for as 
little as $3,500. Home Ola is sold by local dealers from coast to 
coast, and is financed locally. It can bé erected by the owner with or 
without the dealer’s help—basement is optional. This home meets and 
usually exceeds all National Bureau of Standards specifications, and 

has been accepted nationally by FHA. Home Ola 
is a permanent home —an excellent mortgage risk. 

Write for literature on Model No. 11 today. The 
Home-Ola Corporation, Dept. B, 9 S. Clinton St., 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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A Case Study of Soil Conservation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


under the old, and that the $7,548 not 
only represents the increase in total 
value of crop produced, but is probably 
pretty near the net return to the opera- 
tor above cost. It is from this figure that 
the farm operator can improve living 
standards and retire debt. From the 
community viewpoint, this 320 acres of 
land under its present operation is cre- 
ating more than three times as much 
wealth as it did before. 

The purchase of the farm was only the 
first cash outlay for Mr. Turner. The 
job of restoring productivity to depleted 
soil is a costly one and the experience on 
this farm was no exception. During the 
six-year period, 1940 through 1945, Mr. 
Turner had cash expenses over and 
above the normal cost of operating 
under the old methods totaling $12,326. 
These cash expenses were broken down 
as follows: 


Cover cmp ated. $ 1,698 
Pasture development............. 1,078 
2,100 
Commercial fertilizers............ 3,600 


The expenditures for building and fenc- 
ing were made during the first two years 
of the program, but the balance of the 
costs have been rather evenly distributed 
throughout the six-year period. 

It is an unwise investment that pays 
no dividend, therefore the income that 
has been produced by the improvement 
expenditures must be carefully studied. 
The value of crops produced during the 
six-year period based on average prices 
has totaled $69,606. Applying the same 
prices to the volume of crops produced 
during the period prior to 1939, the 
farm would have produced a total of 
only $18,078 worth of crops during the 
1940-45 period had the improvement 
expenses not been incurred. The differ- 
ence amounts to $51,528, which repre- 
sents the increased value of production 
that has resulted from improvement ex- 
penses of $12,326. On an annual basis 
this means that for an average improve- 
ment outlay of $2,054, income of $8,588 
was produced. 

After the initial six-year investment, 
a soil productivity maintenance cost of 
approximately $1,000 per year will be 
required to maintain an annual income 
level of approximately $7,548 in excess 


of that. which would have been pro- 
duced without the soil improvement 
work. There is the answer to the divi- 
dend question. Investments are rare 
that will give equal returns. 

It should be noted here that Mr. 
Turner’s success did not just happen. It- 
was accomplished by a carefully thought- 
out plan which was recorded in writing 
in 1939 and which was formally under 
way in 1940. 

Soil improvements enhance the real 
value of land. The appraised normal 
value of the Turner farm at the time it 
was purchased was $45 per acre. Of the 
$12,326 total improvement expenditures 
on the farm, $7,139 represented perma- 
nent improvement to the land. This 
raised the appraised valuation to $68 
per acre. The farm would readily sell for 
$150 per acre on today’s market and it 
is estimated by conservative appraisers 
that it will continue to pay reasonable 
returns on a $100 per acre normal value 
under almost any level of farm prices 
one can conceive. 

The story of the Turner farm is also 
the story of bank loans for soil improve- 
ments. This story could not be written 
today had it not been for the vision, 
community leadership, and _ financial 
support of Country Banker Will Camp- 
bell six years ago. 


Your clients who travel can carry large sums SAFELY, 


with a 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS LETTER OF CREDIT 


It’s a personal, Traveling Bank Account. It may be 
cashed in any National City Bank Branch and at 
thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
world. 

An accompanying Letter of Identification, bear- 
ing the client's authenticated signature makes it 
easy for your client to be identified at these 
thousands of banking offices — regardless of any 
language difficulties. He signs a draft for the 
amount he desires. This amount is recorded on the 
Letter of Credit. Thus, your client always knows the 
total amount drawn and the balance still available. 
It’s convenient, efficient and safe! 

Your bank makes a commission on each Letter of 
Credit. At the same time you render an outstanding 
service to your clients. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
in Wide Barking 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BANKING 


Foreign Trade 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


perienced, we spent public and private dollars abroad 
all through the Twenties. In those days the State De- 
partment said nothing, but nodded its non-objection. 
Much of that money is gone forever. It was spent here. 
It kept our factories happy for a while. Thousands of 
shiploads of “export trade” carried the goods away. 
Anyone who spoke Spanish could become an export 
manager. We were “making dollars available abroad”’ 
on a scale commensurate with our new-found world 
economic stature. 

Then came panic abroad; the torrent of credit dwin- 
dled to a trickle. Crisis gripped the world. Reality re- 
placed illusion. 


Now we do it differently—or do we? Not Wall Street, 
but Washington, lends the bulk of the money. Not just 
investors’ money, but everybody’s. Not mere millions 
but billions at a time, for we have now come of age. Not 
just for profit, nor always for profit a¢ all, but very often 
for “foreign policy” or out of a sense of “duty.” 

This, too, makes for big exports, although at a time 
when most American producers are busy anyway. In- 
deed, the Government’s financial program abroad has 
had much public support precisely on the grounds that 
it means foreign markets for the surplus capacity of 
farm and factory, jobs for the worker, a big boost 
toward full employment. “It’s in our own interest, a 
selfish program. It will sell cotton, locomotives, autos.” 

The current foreign trade philosophy does not over- 
look the fact that we cannot recover on our foreign in- 
vestments and loans unless we buy abroad, too. Often 
and loudly we are told: “If we export prodigiously, we 
must import prodigiously.” 

That we will do this, however, no one can assure us. 
Indeed, labor leaders tell us we dare not, we won’t. But 
if we do not, and the torrent again becomes a trickle, 
we may find that our export boom coincided with a do- 
mestic boom, and an export depression with a domestic 
depression, in which case the economic suction which the 
bilateral-trade-minded outside world so much fears may 
be worse than it would have been without our sending the 
dollar abroad so determinedly as we have been doing. 


For some American businesses interested in markets 
abroad the Government’s foreign loan program does not 
suffice, because of tariff and other trade barriers. Even 
if the ITO is set up next year as intended, there will still 
be tariffs and quotas and licenses. Often these obstacles 
reflect deliberate policy of industrialization abroad as a 
manifestation of national pride and a desire for self- 
sufficiency. This tendency was already quite marked in 
the Twenties. As a result many American branch fac- 
tories and other direct investments abroad came into 
being. 

As a part of its foreign trade policy the Administra- 
tion today especially endorses this development, since it 
means virtually permanent investment of dollars 
abroad. Foreign governments are equally anxious, and 
in some cases have made motions to soften some of their 
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latter-year requirements as to the degree of local par- 
ticipation and control of such American direct invest- 
ments. The danger rests in what they may do when they 
again feel independent of outside aid, or, faced with an- 
other world depression, again choose the nationalistic 
way. 

Not only must today’s international trader adjust 
himself to bilateral agreements of other governments 
with their quotas and embargoes. Often he encounters 
state trading in monopolistic form, and in new places. 
In Britain, for example, wartime government trading in 
many lines has been continued until now. Only recently 
the Anglo-Canadian four-year wheat agreement elicited 
vain protests from Washington. Even our own Govern- 
ment still resorts to bulk buying, as witness Cuban 
sugar. Last month an international conference in Copen- 
hagen considered FAO’s plan for international regu- 
lation of food prices by global stockpiling and selling. 
Elimination of disorder in the markets for primary 
commodities constitutes an entirely separate field of gov- 
ernmental negotiation. 


Tue mid-20th Century private business man must fit 
himself into the framework of the ordered world as he 
finds it. Should the ITO come into being as designed, 
the growing list of international organizations will be 
increased by a Commercial Policy Commission, a Com- 
mission on Business Practices, and a Commodity 
Commission. 

Whether the projected ITO will bring the kind of 
gentlemanly and balanced world trade we seek is far 
from assured. The world will be slow to adjust itself 
to our formula. Other countries are not confident that 
we, on our part, will “behave as a great creditor na- 
tion,” lend when loans are called for, buy when others 
need to sell, and avoid another world-shaking domestic 
depression. 


Peace makers should be men of vision 
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Meet PRESIDENT BAILEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


cattle with the aid of a bank loan and then made 
enough profit to pay off the entire mortgage on the farm. 

“That was Martin Leavell,” said Bill after greeting a 
prosperous looking Negro farmer. “He lives out in what 
we call the Woodlawn neighborhood northwest of here. 
He raises fine crops of tobacco and corn and has an excel- 
lent herd of cattle.” 

Down near Third Street he how-are-you’d W. W. 
Davie, a retired auditor of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, who lives in the country nearby. 

Then Summey Hunter, the druggist, and Sherman 
Quin, dealer in antiques and owner of the Log Cabin 
Hobby Shop. 

“All our places in Clarksville are shops,” says Bill. 
“‘T don’t believe we have any shoppes.” 

The ride through the farming country around Clarks- 
ville that day recalled to Bill a crucial point in his career 
when things were not going as planned. Everyone who 
knows the First National Bank of Clarksville has heard 
of the Four Pillars of Income—sheep, grain, cattle and 
tobacco. 

When this idea first began to take shape in,his head, 
Bill planned to send a bulletin to farmers of the area, 
urging diversification. He ran into considerable opposi- 
tion among the farmers. 

Their attitude was just plain skeptical because they 
felt the bank was barging into matters that were none of 
its business and suggesting activities of a speculative 
nature. Many a farmer simply dismissed the idea on the 
ground that the bank did not know what it was talking 
about. Others resented the whole thing as interference. 

Bill stuck to his bulletins because he knew a secret, 
something important. He had studied the agricultural 
history of the area and he knew that farmers had made a 
great success of these various lines in years long past and 
forgotten. 

“For more than 100 years,” said Bill, “‘a change had 
been going on. It was one of those gradual things without 


A portion of the first page of the first bulletin 


explanation but the farmers concentrated more and more 
on dark fired tobacco. This is a type that grows in a 
small area of Kentucky and Tennessee. Yet the records 
of this area showed that grain and livestock had been 
highly successful and profitable.” 

Slowly and steadily the program began to sell itself, 
with the aid of a series of straightforward, simply writ- 
ten bulletins which always carried the statement that 
the bank would finance farmers wishing to diversify. Al- 
so the bank started the development of its file of credit 
information covering all farmers of the area, so that it 
would always be prepared to make intelligent loans. 

“Our farmers,” said Bill, “are not transients. They 
have stability along with ability and with our knowl- 
edge of their general background we are able to make 
more liberal loans on the basis of character rather than 
tangible security. In many cases we are dealing here with 
the fourth and fifth generation of farmers in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

The credit files contain 7,500 names, with addresses, 
acres of land, assessed value, reputation, experience 
record, reports of visits by members of the bank’s staff 
and other information about the individual. 

In addition to the bulletins and the credit files, an- 
other very potent factor in the success of the Four Pillars 
program has been moving pictures. The bank has had 
three of them, the chief one being called, aptly enough, 
“The Four Pillars of Income.” 

“This one has been shown in our area 55 times and I 
was always there,” said Bill. ‘ Audiences varied from 50 
to 500 and we used schools, churches or any auditorium 
we could get. We used our own equipment as a rule and 
on occasion even-provided chairs. Once we had to take 
batteries along because there was no electricity avail- 
able.” 

The new president of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation became cashier of his bank in 1908 and president 
in 1920. As assistant cashier he was one of four employ- 
ees and don’t let the title fool you. His job was to do 
everything the others wouldn’t do. He opened up (and 
still does), swept, ran errands, locked up, built the fire 
when the janitor didn’t show up and stood his trick at 
the teller’s window and kept books with pen and ink. 


OF INCOME 


‘Supported by 
A Foundation of Practical Farming 


short. time ago we one witha Very successful 
who could look back on fifty years of experience in farming. He owns and operates 
more than a thousand acres of good land, but at the time we visited him he had 
less than one hundred acres under plow cultivation. © He has now reached an 
age where his farming activities are not as strenuous as they were in his younger 
years, though he continues an active interest in all oe developement ok main- 
tains his farm in a very high state of fertility. . 


of successful farming. 
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One day when he was still a fledgling in the business, 
G. A. Winn, a customer, dropped in and as calmly as 
you please said he wanted to borrow $100! It took Bill’s 
breath away because it was the first time he had found 
himself face to face with the grim fact of handing some- 
body else’s money to somebody else and hoping to get 
it back. 

“My first impulse,” recalled Bill, “was to go to 
Wesley Drane, the cashier, for advice. On second 
thought I took a firm grip on my blotter and made the 
loan. It was subsequently repaid.” 

President Bailey’s policy in the operation of his bank 
is to push the members of his staff forward—give them 
responsibility and stimulate their initiative. 

“That was Wesley Drane’s idea too,” said Bill. “He 
used to say ‘Shove a fellow right in the briar patch and 
see how he makes out.’” 

Bill has a daily schedule that varies little, even when 
he has visitors from 10 o’clock territory, as many such 
visitors will testify. At 7 (seven) in the morning he ar- 
rives at the bank, breakfast well over. At 7:30 there is a 
staff conference attended by all officers and any other 
members of the staff who want to come. 

At this meeting they go over the loans made the pre- 
vious day, discuss them fully. Most loans require only 
one person’s approval. Other things getting attention 
are volume of deposits and loans, newly opened or closed 
accounts, overdrafts, figures on earnings and expenses, 
and then a few minutes to decide who is calling on which 
customers. 

Eight o’clock is the time when the staff arrives. At 
nine the doors are opened and at two in the afternoon 
they pull down the shades, although it is rumored that a 
busy customer can still be admitted to the bank. 

The directors meet each Wednesday morning at 8:30, 
to examine loans and policies. The board has an excel- 
lent attendance record and the meetings always include 
officers of the bank. 

From the time years ago when the bank bought 50 
Oklahoma bulls, and loaned them to farmers, the better- 
cattle program has been carried on continuously. Evi- 
dence of the success of the plan is everywhere in the 
surrounding territory and the same is true of the program 
for increasing grain production. Bill estimates that the 
average yield of grain has been raised from 10 bushels an 


President Bailey astride Ace of Hearts, registered Tennessee 
walking horse 
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“We have not had time to make personal 
calls, but we have had brought to our 
attention some appointments that are, 
no doubt, a result of this splendid ad- 


vertising they have received.” 
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Personal calls on prospects are valuable 


but NOT essential, if your trust pro- 


motion program is wisely planned. 
Without obligation, write for complete 
information about Purse service and 
how it can help to increase your trust 
department’s business. 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
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acre to 25 through soil improvement and 
better fertilizing. 

The bank has been in the same build- 
ing since 1890. The premises, now air 
conditioned, were a dry goods store 
when people had to hitch up to go 
shopping. The present vault and fixtures 
were bought in 1911 from the old 
Merchants National of Cincinnati. 

Bill Bailey has lived in only two 
houses in his lifetime, the one on Main 
Street where he was born and the pres- 
ent friendly house at 1221 Madison 
Street, where he moved six months 
after he was married and, let it be said, 
where the doorway, the trees, the drive, 


the yard and everything about the 
place says come in. Bill’s father was 
born and careered in Clarksville and so 
was his grandfather. 

The former assistant cashier of the 
First National was on duty one for- 
tunate day when a sweet and business- 
like stranger named Ethel Wilder came 
in to ask about renting a safe deposit 
box. She was a Louisville girl visiting 
her mother in Clarksville and before 
she left the bank she had been sold, not 
only a safe deposit box but an appoint- 
ment, or date, you might say, with the 
then cashier for the following week. The 
future Mrs. Bailey began calling Bill 


Your 


Government Portfolio 


Government portfolio management is an 


important function of every bank today. For 


many years we have assisted our correspond- 


ent banks in the handling of their portfolios. 


We encourage them to send us their lists peri- 


odically for review and suggestions. We also 


handle the purchase and sale of Treasury 


obligations for our correspondents without 


charge or profit to us. We shall be pleased 


to discuss this service with you in more detail. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 ¢ Incorporated 1907 


115 West Monroe Street, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


William at that time and still does and 
anyone who knows her can easily under- 
stand why William would rather be 
home than any place in the world. 

There are two Bailey sons, Bob and 
Dick, one daughter, Molly, and two 
grandchildren, Bob’s daughter Kathe- 
rine and Molly’s son, John Richard Ford, 
who cause Bill a great deal of pleasure. 
Bob served in the Army and Dick in the 
Navy, about four years each, and both 
had combat records. They are now in 
the bank learning the Four Pillars from 
the subsoil up. 

Bill has been a deacon of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Main and Third 
for 42 years and is now chairman of the 
board. He never misses a meeting when 
home and on Sunday likes to be at the 
door to greet all arrivals. 

The Association’s chief executive has 
had a long and distinguished record of 
service with the organization. 

He was first appointed to the Agri- 
cultural Commission by Bob Fleming 
of Washington who was then head of 
the Association. In 1933 he became a 
member of the Executive Council for 
Tennessee. Then he returned to the 
Agricultural Commission under the 
chairmanship of Otis Thompson of 
Norwich, New York. He became chair- 
man of the Food-for-Freedom Com- 
mittee which was a part of the Agri- 
cultural Commission and served in this 
important capacity during the critical 
war years. It was President Burgess 
who then appointed him chairman of 
the Commission and subsequently he 
was elected vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“On busy days in the bank,” says 
President Bailey, “I love to get right 
out in the lobby and meet everyone.” 

That’s the whole point. Bill likes 
people. 

R. KuUHNS 


President Bailey with Farmer Roscoe Pick- 
ering and prize herd bull 
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Two New Bank Films 


produced for use by banks in their 

promotional activities. The Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York has released a 20-minute film on 
the advantages of saving. Entitled, 
“Watson Wakes Up,” it stars Noah 
Beery, Jr., in the title role. 

The film is intended to aid in reach- 
ing thousands of prospective customers 
whom the bank would be unable to con- 
tact in any other way. It will be avail- 
able to all participating banks to sup- 
plement their individual promotion 
efforts. 

Many banks in other states have al- 
ready shown interest in the film and 
have asked the association to make it 
available to them in their own areas. To 
comply with this demand the associa- 
tion is attempting to arrive at an equit- 
able basis for the release of rights to the 
film. Savings banks will have first call, 
but in non-savings bank states com- 
mercial banks with savings or thrift 
departments will be able to use it. 

Promotion aids which will be effective 
tie-ins for individual banks are being 
prepared as a part of the statewide co- 
operative campaign. 


To new films have recently been 


Tu “ABC’s of GI Loans,” a short pub- 
lic relations film depicting the making 
of these loans and clarifying some of the 
ex-serviceman’s misconceptions of home 
and business loans as provided for in the 
GI Bill of Rights, has been offered for 
general sale to banks. The suggestion 
for this 10-minute educational movie 
short, intended as a goodwill builder for 
banks, and produced by Mode Art Pic- 
tures, Inc., of Pittsburgh, was offered 
by Charles A. McClintock, president 
of The Colonial Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


October 1946 


Above: “On \pcation” with “Watson Wakes Up,” New York savings banks’ new film 


Below: Colonial Trust Company tests Pittsburgh audience reaction on GI film 
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Mr. McClintock suggested it might 
be possible to develop a movie short 
which would not only explain GI loans 


to veterans, but would also serve the 
important function of illustrating the 
banker’s viewpoints and decisions. He 
thought the movie should not only show 
how GI loans are made, but also why 
some loans must be refused. At the same 
time the movie would demonstrate to 
the veteran that a bank’s decisions are 
the product of experience, and usually 
work out to the ultimate benefit of the 
ex-serviceman. Several other bankers 
and banking associations agreed as to 
the desirability and necessity for a film 
of this nature. 


F 


The makers report that local theatre 
owner groups have said they would be 


glad to show the film free of charge, 


as a public service, if the bank would 
supply it. Copies are also available for 
veterans’ groups, service clubs, civic 
organizations, bank personnel, etc. 


Made-in-Houston Displays 


EGINNING the first week of Septem- 
ber, the Seconp NATIONAL BANK 

or Houston, Texas, devoted its cen- 
ter window to a series of ‘“made-in- 
Houston” displays. Companies whose 
products are manufactured in local 


plants were invited to make use of the 
bank’s display window for a one-week 
period. 
“Our local industry profits in propor. 
tion to the general public’s understand. 
ing and acceptance of its purpose in the 
community,” said Hugh J. Bernard, 
vice-president in charge of business de. 
velopment. “Houston industry has 
boomed at such an amazing pace in the 
past few years that I fear its growth is 
getting out of step with the man on the 
street who buys the products which sup. 
port these companies. It is my sincere 
hope that through these window dis. 
plays SECOND NATIONAL can cooperate 
with Houston’s industries in telling the 
story of the growth and progress of our 
city to its citizens.” 

The SEcoND NATIONAL sponsored a 
similar series of window displays before 
the war. 


Banking Hours: 10 to 5 


THE COMMONWEALTH BANK oF Dsz- 
TROIT recently announced in the local 
papers that its 21 branches in Detroit 
and Highland Park would be open to 
the public from 10 A.M. until 5 P.M, 
Monday through Friday. Under the 
headline, “The Answer to Crowded 
Bank Lobbies and Long Lines at Bank 
Tellers’ Windows,”’ the bank said: 

“Detroit is an industrial city and 
many of our industrial workers find the 
present banking hours inadequate. 
These new hours will add 10 hours per 
week, or an increase of 36 per cent over 
present banking hours. . . . 

“Prior to the use of tabulating and 
bookkeeping machines in banks it was 
desirable to have an early closing hour 
so that the employees could complete 
their work within reasonable hours. 
Modern methods of accounting have 
made such an early closing unnecessary. 
The bank’s staff will be on a 40-hour 
week, the same as at present, and the 
management has in mind the desira- 
bility of an eventual five-day week. 

“These new hours will aid the bus- 
inéss man who will not have to rush to 
make the 3 o’clock deadline, and will 
also facilitate the payroll departments 
of our industrial institutions.” 


"Plain Talk to Our Guards” 


The Corn ExcHANGE NATIONAL 
Bank of Philadelphia issues an em- 
ployee handbook to its new guards, 
entitled “Plain Talk to Our Guards.” 

This handbook concentrates its ef 
forts on explaining to the guards the pub- 
lic relations aspect of their work. The 
text is interesting and informative. Cor- 
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diality, watchfulness, efficiency and ap- 

earance are treated separately and the 
sum of their impression on bank cus- 
tomers is explained. An interesting fea- 
ture of the manual is a quiz on solving 
difficult situations which may arise in 
the day’s work. 

The answers are given in the back 
of the manual. 


Window Shop 


With the sound reasoning that the 
buyer of money is no different than the 
buyer of any other commodity Main 
Street has to offer, the CENTRAL TRUST 
Company of St. Louis makes a play for 
the shoppers’ interest with a recent 
advertisement inviting them to “Win- 
dow Shop Here.” Small sketches of 
people in window-gazing poses spot the 
11 helpful banking services featured in 
small copy blocks in the ad. It is an 


eye-appealing treatment. 


"A Guide for Bank Loans to 
Veterans” 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has prepared a 
handbook for its specialists in veterans’ 
loans. In view of the broad fields cov- 
ered and the multiplicity of regulations 
and administrative procedures, the book 
was written that the growing volume 
of applications might be more rapidly 
and intelligently handled by the bank’s 
employees. 

The home loan, business loan and 
farm loan were charted as to loan pur- 
pose, loan limit, maximum maturity, 
maximum guaranty-insurance, secur- 
ity required and amortization. A series 
of specific questions was also answered 
in detail. 

The guide has proved of such value 
to the bank that it was also made avail- 
able to the bank’s customers and friends 
who make veterans’ loans. 


Modernism in Bank Ads 


Newspaper advertising of the STaTE- 
PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Richmond, Virginia, features modern 
design in the treatment of institutional 
copy, used in a series of trust advertise- 
ments. 

The stress is entirely on the cus- 
tomer rather than on the bank, with the 
use of provocative titles such as “Now 
Is the Time to Insure Their Future,” 
“Cobwebs in Your Home,” “Let Us 
Take the Wheel,” to insure reader in- 
terest from the viewpoint of what the 
bank can do for the customer. 

One of the advertisements, called 
“The Keyboard Responds,” makes use 
of surrealistic art to illustrate the value 
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of experience and training in assuring 
efficiency of operation. 


Award 


The FRANKLIN SQUARE NATIONAL 
Banx’s (New York) report to stock- 
holders for 1945 has been awarded first 
place among bank annual reports in the 
final judging of the survey conducted by 
Financial World. 

A bronze “Oscar of Industry” sig- 
nifying the selection will be awarded 
to Arthur T. Roth, executive vice- 
president of the bank at a banquet in 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 

In conducting Financial World’s sixth 
survey, the judges examined 3,000 an- 


nual reports covering 80 types of in- 
dustry. 


“Down Memory Lane” 


Tue Irvincton (New Jersey) Na- 
TIONAL BANK has revived its sponsor- 
ship of a weekly column in the Irvington 
Herald, called “Down Memory Lane,” 
which highlights the news as recorded 
by the paper 25 years ago. In a box at 
the foot of the column the bank indi- 
cates its sponsorship and ties the column 
to its merchandising efforts with the 
slogan, “An Oldtimers’ Bank with 
Modern Ideas.” There is also room in 
the box to advertise the bank’s “‘ Mod- 
ern Money-Saving Refinance Plan.”’ 


SWIFT NIGHT-TRANSIT SERVICE 


...an advantage you gain 


through National City of Cleveland 


¥% You save a day or more in collection time 
through Cleveland’s only complete night-transit 
service. Important night trains and planes are 
met by National City messengers and incoming 
items are sorted. Many are redispatched direct 
to the paying banks the same night by the fastest 
route. May we show you in detail how this service 
can expedite your collections in this district? 
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Mr. McClintock suggested it might 
be possible to develop a movie short 
which would not only explain GI loans 
to veterans, but would also serve the 
important function of illustrating the 
banker’s viewpoints and decisions. He 
thought the movie should not only show 
how GI loans are made, but also why 
some loans must be refused. At the same 
time the movie would demonstrate to 
the veteran that a bank’s decisions are 
the product of experience, and usually 
work out to the ultimate benefit of the 
ex-serviceman. Several other bankers 
and banking associations agreed as to 
the desirability and necessity for a film 
of this nature. 


The makers report that local theatre 
owner groups have said they would be 


glad to show the film free of charge, : 


as a public service, if the bank would 
supply it. Copies are also available for 
veterans’ groups, service clubs, civic 
organizations, bank personnel, etc. 


Made-in-Houston Displays 


EGINNING the first week of Septem- 
ber, the SeconpD NATIONAL BANK 

or Houston, Texas, devoted its cen- 
ter window to a series of “‘made-in- 
Houston” displays. Companies whose 
products are manufactured in local 


plants were invited to make use of the 
bank’s display window for a one-week 
period. 
“Our local industry profits in propor. 
tion to the general public’s understand. 
ing and acceptance of its purpose in the 
community,” said Hugh J. Bernard, 
vice-president in charge of business de. 
velopment. “Houston industry has 
boomed at such an amazing pace in the 
past few years that I fear its growth is 
getting out of step with the man on the 
street who buys the products which sup. 
port these companies. It is my sincere 
hope that through these window dis- 
plays SECOND NATIONAL can cooperate 
with Houston’s industries in telling the 
story of the growth and progress of our 
city to its citizens.” 

The SEcoND NATIONAL sponsored a 
similar series of window displays before 
the war. 


Banking Hours: 10 to 5 


THE COMMONWEALTH BANK oF De- 
TROIT recently announced in the local 
papers that its 21 branches in Detroit 
and Highland Park would be open to 
the public from 10 A.M. until 5 P.M, 
Monday through Friday. Under the 
headline, ‘‘The Answer to Crowded 
Bank Lobbies and Long Lines at Bank 
Tellers’ Windows,”’ the bank said: 

“Detroit is an industrial city and 
many of our industrial workers find the 
present banking hours inadequate. 
These new hours will add 10 hours per 
week, or an increase of 36 per cent over 
present banking hours. . . . 

“Prior to the use of tabulating and 
bookkeeping machines in banks it was 
desirable to have an early closing hour 
so that the employees could complete 
their work within reasonable hours. 
Modern methods of accounting have 
made such an early closing unnecessary. 
The bank’s staff will be on a 40-hour 
week, the same as at present, and the 
management has in mind the desira- 
bility of an eventual five-day week. 

“These new hours will aid the bus- 
inéss man who will not have to rush to 
make the 3 o’clock deadline, and will 
also facilitate the payroll departments 
of our industrial institutions.” 


"Plain Talk to Our Guards” 


The Corn EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
Bank of Philadelphia issues an em- 
ployee handbook to its new guards, 
entitled “Plain Talk to Our Guards.” 

This handbook concentrates its ef- 
forts on explaining to the guards the pub- 
lic relations aspect of their work. The 
text is interesting and informative. Cor- 
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dality, watchfulness, efficiency and ap- 
pearance are treated separately and the 
sum of their impression on bank cus- 
tomers is explained. An interesting fea- 
ture of the manual is a quiz on solving 
dificult situations which may arise in 
the day’s work. 

The answers are given in the back 
of the manual. 


Window Shop 


With the sound reasoning that the 
buyer of money is no different than the 
buyer of any other commodity Main 
Street has to offer, the CENTRAL TRUST 
Company of St. Louis makes a play for 
the shoppers’ interest with a recent 
advertisement inviting them to “Win- 
dow Shop Here.” Small sketches of 
people in window-gazing poses spot the 
11 helpful banking services featured in 
small copy blocks in the ad. It is an 


eye-appealing treatment. 


"A Guide for Bank Loans to 
Veterans” 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has prepared a 
handbook for its specialists in veterans’ 
loans. In view of the broad fields cov- 
ered and the multiplicity of regulations 
and administrative procedures, the book 
was written that the growing volume 
of applications might be more rapidly 
and intelligently handled by the bank’s 
employees. 

The home loan, business loan and 
farm loan were charted as to loan pur- 
pose, loan limit, maximum maturity, 
maximum guaranty-insurance, secur- 
ity required and amortization. A series 
of specific questions was also answered 
in detail. 

The guide has proved of such value 
to the bank that it was also made avail- 
able to the bank’s customers and friends 
who make veterans’ loans. 


Modernism in Bank Ads 


Newspaper advertising of the STaTE- 
BANK AND Trust COMPANY, 
Richmond, Virginia, features modern 
design in the treatment of institutional 
copy, used in a series of trust advertise- 
ments. 

The stress is entirely on the cus- 
tomer rather than on the bank, with the 
use of provocative titles such as “Now 
Is the Time to Insure Their Future,” 
“Cobwebs in Your Home,” “Let Us 
Take the Wheel,” to insure reader in- 
terest from the viewpoint of what the 
bank can do for the customer. 

One of the advertisements, called 
“The Keyboard Responds,” makes use 
of surrealistic art to illustrate the value 
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of experience and training in assuring 
efficiency of operation. 


Award 


The FRANKLIN SQUARE NATIONAL 
Banx’s (New York) report to stock- 
holders for 1945 has been awarded first 
place among bank annual reports in the 
final judging of the survey conducted by 
Financial World. 

A bronze “Oscar of Industry” sig- 
nifying the selection will be awarded 
to Arthur T. Roth, executive vice- 
president of the bank at a banquet in 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 

In conducting Financial World’s sixth 
survey, the judges examined 3,000 an- 


nual reports covering 80 types of in- 
dustry. 


“Down Memory Lane” 


Tue Irvincton (New Jersey) Na- 
TIONAL Bank has revived its sponsor- 
ship of a weekly column in the Irvington 
Herald, called “Down Memory Lane,” 
which highlights the news as recorded 
by the paper 25 years ago. In a box at 
the foot of the column the bank indi- 
cates its sponsorship and ties the column 
to its merchandising efforts with the 
slogan, “An Oldtimers’ Bank with 
Modern Ideas.” There is also room in 
the box to advertise the bank’s ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Money-Saving Refinance Plan.” 


SWIFT NIGHT-TRANSIT SERVICE 


va. advantage you gain 


through National City of Cleveland 


¥%& You save a day or more in collection time 
through Cleveland’s only complete night-transit 
service. Important night trains and planes are 
met by National City messengers and incoming 
items are sorted. Many are redispatched direct 
to the paying banks the same night by the fastest 
route. May we show you in detail how this service 
can expedite your collections in this district? 
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The Road North 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce is a through 
route to every Canadian economic area—agri- 
cultural, mineral, forest and industrial. For this 
Bank has over 500 branches across Canada — 
all manned by experienced officers, well versed 
in meeting the Canadian requirements of 
American banks. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


More than 500 Branches Across Canada . 


NEWYORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 


PROVIDI 


NEW YORK- 


NG NATION-WIDE 


NEW JERSEY 


INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Middle Astantic States 


Indicative of its contribution to the progress of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has participated as an original underwriter in more than 190 bond issues, totaling about 
$1,800,000,000, of representative corporations of the Middle Atlantic States. 


AMOUNT 
$34,000,000 
48,000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 
25,982,000 
50,000,000 
23,500,000 
15,000,000 
. 23,500,000 
12,5@0,000 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


COMPANY 
THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY 
CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORPORATION 
HACKENSACK WATER COMPANY 
METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY 
NEW YORK CONNECTING RAILROAD CO. 
NEW YORK POWER AND LIGHT CORP. 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS CO. 
SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER SERVICE CO. 
WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 


ISSUE MATURITY 
Gen. Mtge. 274% 7-1-76 
Gen. Mtge.3%  10-1-74 
First Mtge. 254% 3-1-76 
First Mtge. 9%  3-1-68 
First Mtge. 274% 10-1-75 
First Mtge. 234% 3-1-75 
First Mtge. 234% 6-1-76 
First & Ref.3%  5-1-72 
First Mtge. 274% 3-15-76 
First Mtge. 3% 5-1-74 


Fist of a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,” copy of which will be mailed upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


Auto Finance Plan 


The August issue of the Financial 
Advertisers Association bulletin tells 
the story of the automobile finance plan 
developed by the First Nartionay 
Bank, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 

“Fifteen customer insurance agents 
were contacted by letter acquainting 
them with the services the bank would 
offer in connection with auto loans and 
insurance on the purchased auto. The 
agents were requested to lend their 
names to the signature line of a post 
card. 

This card invites car owners to 
select any one of the agents to get de- 
tailed information on the First Na- 
TIONAL Automobile Financing Plan. 
Local agents who received the retum 
post card would follow up this lead and 
give the prospective customer a small 
card of introduction to be presented at 
the bank. 

“The bgnk has a list of 4,500 local 
car owners and the only expense to the 
insurance agents in this plan would be 
the cost of mailing the post cards, av- 
eraging about $4 for each agent. 

“Fourteen agents replied favorably 
within one week after receiving this 
proposal. The other agent did not write 
automobile insurance,” reports the F. 
A. A. bulletin. 


Branch Opening 


The Harvarp Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, announced the 
openings of two new branch offices in 
Belmont in a novel, full-page advertise- 
ment in the Belmont newspaper. The 
advertisement featured a large map of 
the city, spotting the location of the 
bank’s previous branch, and the date of 
its opening, together with the two new 
offices and their opening dates. The map 
showed effectively the coverage of Bel- 
mont which the bank and its branches 
afford its customers. 


Gas Companies and Banks 


Gas companies and banks in various 
parts of the country are cooperating 
successfully in a joint promotional ef- 
fort. 

One effective program is a four- 
page 814” < 11” folder of which the Fall 
River (Massachusetts) Gas Works Com- 
pany prepared the inside pages and 
made the front and back available to 
local banks. The banks shared part of 
the cost. The inside pages featured col- 
ored pictures of modern gas kitchens. 
The B. M. C. DurFeE Trust ComPAnyY, 
Fall River, took advantage of the front 
cover to write a promotional letter, re 
minding the prospective customer of 
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the value of a savings account in making 
possible the purchase of the equipment 
shown on the inside pages. 


Security-First’s New Bank 
Building 


The SEcuRITY-First NATIONAL 
Bank of Los Angeles has just approved 
an architectural sketch of a modern ex- 
terior to house its Crenshaw and Santa 
Barbara branch, in Los Angeles, which 
opened last October in temporary quar- 


ters. 

The new bank building will be built 

in a new 35-acre mercantile develop- 
ment under construction, where park- 
ing will be provided for 2,000 cars. The 
bank’s quarters have been designed to 
harmonize architecturally with all the 
other buildings in the development. 
’ One of the features of the new build- 
ing will be a deep, recessed, all-glass 
front and a 75-foot “fin sign” which is 
unobstructed from view. The building 
will have a subterranean service en- 
trance. 

SEcuURITY-First NATIONAL now has 
under construction a new home for an- 
other Los Angeles branch, Pico and 
Overland, and also has plans drawn for 
building new quarters for its Alhambra 
branch just as soon as building condi- 
tions permit. 


Parade of Progress 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
of Seattle was represented in the Pacific 
Northwest Parade of Progress Exposi- 
tion held this Summer in the Washing- 
ton state armory. The exhibition was 
arranged as a featured attraction in a 
round of civic activities of Seattle as host 
city to a world event, the Maritime Con- 
ference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

In addition to its representation at 
the numerous functions in honor of the 
visitors, the NATIONAL BANK OF Com- 
MERCE entertained many of the dele- 
gates and discussed mutual problems 
with them. 

A colorful three-panel mural eight 
feet high extended across the rear of a 
10 by 20 foot space at the exposition. 
The center panel was a COMMERCE map 
of Washington with flashing lights 
showing branch locations. The art work 
illustrated recreational attractions as 
well as the types of agricultural and 
business interests served in the various 
communities. 

A map of the United States, with 
lines to 25 “direct points,” and a foot- 
note explained in the right panel the 
national services and coverage placed 
at customers’ disposal through a net- 
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work of correspondent bank relation- 
ships. The left panel pointed up the 
bank’s separate Alaska department and 
its interest in helping finance foreign 
trade through the world. 


Small Bank Pension Plan 


By pooling many relatively small pen- 
sion funds into one large fund, the 
Penco Pension Trust Plan will enable 
any bank in Pennsylvania, regardless 
of size, to pay old age retirement bene- 
fits, and at the same time effect econo- 
mies in operating costs of the funds. 

The pension plan, established by 


The Pennsylvania CompanyjforjInsur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities 
is a pioneer venture. Invitations to join 
have been sent to banking institutions 
in Pennsylvania. 

The fund will be administered by 
The Pennsylvania Company as trustee. 
Purchases and sales of all investments 
will be subject to the approval of 4 pen- 
sion committee of three members elected 
by the participating banks. 

Reserves which have been accumu- 
lated for an employee or officer whose 
employment ends before 20 years will 
be available to the employer as credit 
against future contributions. 


AN UNNECESSARY TRIP 


This trip to the dog house was so unnecessary. Like thou- 
sands of other Americans he felt that his home would never 
burn, but like thousands of homes are doing daily .. . IT 
DID. Now he is in trouble definitely, because he had been 
insuring his home and contents for only half of the amount 
necessary to protect himself in spite of his insurance agent's 
warnings. Don’t follow his example .. .instead, call your local 
insurance agent today. He will explain about the greatly 
increased cost of materials and labor and will be glad to in- 
crease your fire insurance protection to prevent unnecessary 
loss to you, in the event of a fire. Or, if you prefer, write 
Department C for our explanatory folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
Banking Since 1854 
HEAD OFFICE: DEPOSITS OVER 
SAN FRANCISCO a $900,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Corporate Trust Work 
in Michigan 


When a corporation which you serve 
requires a transfer agent or registrar in 
Michigan, Manufacturers National Bank 


of Detroit is prepared and ready to handle 


every angle of such work. 


The Trust Department of Manufacturers 
National specializes in trust work for 


corporations. 


Trust Department 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Japan Has a 
Bank Problem 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


Zaibatsu advantages did not end with 
their easier access to deposits. Inde. 
pendent Japanese business, to the ex 
tent that it existed, suffered acutely 
from undercapitalization. As has al- 
ready been suggested, the usual sources 
of credit available to small business— 
friends and relatives, employees, factors 
—were even less adequate in Japan 
than in this country. This dearth of 
capital could only be satisfied by long- 
term commitments. As a. result of this 
and other factors, commercial paper 
was almost non-existent in Japan. The 
typical commercial loan consisted of a 
long-term advance, thortgaged not only 
by the assets of the corporate borrower 
but also by the holdings of the control- 
ling stockholder. 

As far as the Zaibatsu banks were 
concerned, this arrangement was neat 
and bloodless. It dispensed with the 
need for corporation reorganizations 
or liquidations of defaulting debtors, 
When default occurred, the Zaibatsu 
bank simply sold (or “persuaded” the 
controlling stockholder to sell) the 
mortgaged stock to one of its affiliate 
enterprises, and, with scarcely a ripple, 
the debtor continued to operate under 
new management. The Yasuda Zai- 
batsu acquired practically the whole of 
its vast industrial empire by this pat- 
tern. 


Nor the least important weapon of the 
predatory Zaibatsu was their control of 
the Finance Ministry and central bank- 
ing system of Japan. Japanese banking 
law, like most Japanese laws, prescribes 
certain general standards for banking 
institutions, but then vests a tremen- 
dous degree of discretion in the hands 
of the cabinet minister. 

Obviously, therefore, control of the 
minister has been essential for Zaibatsu 
success. Until the middle 1930's this 
control by the Zaibatsu was overt and 
absolute. The Finance Minister almost 
invariably was a career employee of one 
of the Zaibatsu families. After 1930, 
the control of the Ministry by the 
Zaibatsu was more discreet but hardly 
less effective. 

This control was put to a myriad of 
uses, the most notable of which was the 


| direction of the bank merger program. 


Such a program initially had been am- 
ply justified by the deplorable state of 
Japanese banking in the 1920’s. Over 
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4,000 banks were in operation during 
that decade. Corrupt and unsupervised, 
the officials of these banks character- 
istically directed a major part of the 
banks’ funds to their personal businesses 
and to speculation in the commodities 
markets. The 1927 collapse in Japan 
rendered large numbers of these banks 
insolvent and the process of consolida- 
tion began. 

However, long after the banking sys- 
tem was back on its feet, the Minister 
of Finance continued to demand bank- 
ing consolidations. Throughout the 
1930’s and the war period, banks were 
merged and remerged until their num- 
ber was reduced from over 4,000 to only 
61. 


Arrer the first few years, the only | 
criteria for consolidation which the | 


Ministry used were size and Zaibatsu 


affiliations. Small banks, whether sound | 
or unsound, had to go. Under such a | 
regimen, the Zaibatsu banks fell heir | 


to the major part of the Japanese bank- 
ing system. 


This merger program also affected | 
savings banks, in which field the Zai- | 
batsu scored a spectacular triumph. 


In 1945 the Fudo Bank, an independent 
institution, was merged with the Ya- 
suda Savings Bank and because the 
concentration of ownership of the 


Yasuda Savings Bank was so much | 


greater than that of the Fudo Bank, 


the Yasudas became the largest single 


stockholding group in the new bank. 
They thus gained control of 9.9 billion 
yen of assets. 


Another government policy from | 
which the Zaibatsu benefited was the |: 


inspection program of the Finance 
Ministry. An apparently adequate sys- 
tem of bank examination was set up 
on paper and the government then pro- 
vided for so small a staff of examiners 
that the program could not be properly 
administered. Provincial banks were 
examined once in every two or three 
years. But in the 17 years after 1927 


the principal Zaibatsu banks were ex- | 


amined only once, and then all the 
Zaibatsu banks were examined togethe: 
between May and October 1935. 

It is easily seen that major changes 
must be made in Japanese finance, 


commerce and industry if freedom of | 
economic opportunity is to be estab- | 
lished in Japan. Moreover, if the Japa- | 


nese experience is any guide, a substan- 


' tial threat to independent enterprise | 


would seem to exist in any nation in 
Which unduly close alliances exist be- 
tween the sources of credit on the one 


hand and business enterprise on the 
other. 
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R information on market opportunities in 
Canada, sources of supply for raw materials and 
manufactured goods, for every type of normal 
banking service for your customers, call on The 
Royal Bank of Canada. Branches serving every im- 
portant industrial area, hundreds of towns and 
villages, offer valuable points of contact in every 
part of Canada and Newfoundland. Your inquiries 
are invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency —68 William Street 
Norman G. Hart — Agents — Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 
in the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in London and Paris 


In What City Was the First 
. Inoculation against Smallpox? 


The first inoculation against small- 
= pox in the United States was ad min- 
istered by Dr. Henry Stevenson in Baltimore 
in 1769 ... Today, Baltimore is one of the 
Nation’s busiest centers of trade and com- 
merce... the Equitable Trust Company, one 
of Baltimore’s busiest banks. Because it keeps 
in constant touch with conditions in this vital 
industrial area, the Equitable Trust can give 
prompt, intelligent, thorough service to out- 
of-town banks. Your inquiry is invited. 


Equitable Trust Co. 


BALTIMORE 
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The Trend of Interest Rates 


per. During the war, emotions of patri- 
otism tended to overshadow the factors 
of narrow self-interest. While men were 
dying for American principles, many 
citizens ignored the rate of return and 
bought government securities as a 
means of contributing to victory. As the 
fighting phase of the war sinks further 
into the past, it. is well for those in 
charge of fiscal policy to think in eco- 
nomic terms of supply and demand. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Of course, the panacea of cheap 
money was always questionable. Though 
the government saved on interest, it offset 
such economies through buying human 
services and materials in a rising market 
motivated by government policy. 

It is now becoming clear that con- 
trolling or delimiting inflation is more 
important than budgetary savings on 
interest on the public debt. But it is 
hard to back away from the conse- 


Prominent Western Banker Says: 
"When you don’t know what 
to do with it, send it to the 
Commerce Trust Company.” 


More and more bankers in every section of the nation 
are finding that Commerce 24-hour transit service is the 
happy answer to so many collection problems. By private 
wire we are in direct touch with all principal cities. This 


bank has more direct sending points than any bank in 
the United States. We are ready to serve you now— 
and often. 


(Ommerce [rust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Established 1865 


Member Federal Deposit 
. nsurance Corporation 


quences of earlier policy, which has con- 
ditioned the portfolios of all investors, 
The suggestion of a new policy by the 
Federal Reserve official who remarked 
early in the Summer that banks should 
be more diligent in reducing their loans 
against government collateral was fol- 
lowed by the sale by member banks of 
$887 million in government securities. 
But in order to preserve orderly markets 
the Federal Reserve .banks bought 
nearly $700 million. At the time when 
the official spoke, the reporting member 
banks showed a total of $1.5 billion of 
loans against government collateral. 


Waorrsare unloadings by banks, 
which result in shifts to other banks, do 
not change the monetary picture.. Rec- 
ognizing this, banks have proceeded 
slowly, probably intending to reduce 
their position by letting some maturi- 
ties run off. 

A 3 per cent coupon rate, by way of 
illustration, would doubtless quicken 
the absorptive capacity of institutional 
investors—the savings banks and life 
insurance companies. The low yield on 
government bonds, which were avail- 
able to such institutions as the life in- 
surance companies, has long been in- 
consistent with the expectations on 
which actuarial computations were 
based. The practical proof of this is that 
the government issued special higher 
yielding issues to government ventures 
in the insurance field. The government 
issued special 3 per cent coupon bonds 
for the National Service Life Insurance 
and Railroad Retirement Funds and 
bonds up to 4 per cent for the Civil 
Service Fund. 


Tax setting in which this fiscal prob- 
lem is cast should be kept in mind. 
Cash assets available to the public are 
three and a half times what they were in 
the middle Twenties—and it should be 
recalled that at the nadir of the de- 
pression in 1933 politicians were talking 
wistfully about restoring the 1926 
levels. Likewise, so-called net cash as- 
sets (deposits minus loans) are 10 times 
where they stood in the Twenties, and 
Federal Reserve credit is 1044 times 
the 1926 level. . 

Yet conventional control measures 
on the part of the Federal Reserve have 
been softened by the commitment to 
the Treasury to assure cheap money as 
evidenced by a 7% rate on certificates of 
indebtedness. 
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During the influx of gold in the six 
years preceding 1940, the Fedetal Re- 
serve introduced measures to sterilize 
the inflationary effect. But now we have 
almost twice as much gold, and almost 
four times as much Federal Reserve 
credit as then. 

Even during the war years, personal 
holdings of liquid assets trebled to al- 
most $150 billion. In the same period, 
customers reduced consumer debt al- 
most in half, thus enhancing their own 
credit rating and command over bor- 
rowed funds. This paved the way for a 
sharp rise in consumer loans after V-J 
Day, as well as a creeping upward of 
ordinary commercial loans. 

The objective observer should not be 
confused by the reported decline of de- 
posits of reporting member banks from 
the beginning of the year by $6.5 bil- 
lion. All of that shrinkage and more was 
in government deposits, which were 
used in part for net debt reduction. 
Meantime, the non-government time 
and demand deposits of the same banks 
actually rose nearly $214 billion in the 
first half of 1946. 


Aureapy, the market is in process of 
liquidating the Keynesian fallacies. 
High grade bond prices have receded to 
the 1942 levels. At first the price shrink- 
age was mainly in long term govern- 
ment bonds, but more recently it has 
spread to the intermediate issues. 

Faith in manipulation, sometimes 
called money management, has been 
quietly ebbing. As William Town- 
send, economic statistician, expressed 
the change, ‘“‘Even the die-hard believ- 
ers in governmental omnipotence are 
now stating that, although the Govern- 


“Of course we make automobile loans, Mrs. 
Ketchum, BUT where did you get the car?” 


ment could hold the rate wherever it 
wished, it might be a good thing to 
allow it to rise.” 

Thus, the logic of the market place is 
dethroning the late Lord Keynes and is 
beginning to cast its worshipful eyes in 
the direction of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and his law of compensation. 


The trouble with the world is that the 
wrong people have an inferiority complex. 


There is no tree so difficult to prune as 
the plum tree in politics. 


The modern home seems to have most 
everything but a good-sized family. 


The mint makes it first but the hard job 
is to make it last. 


GY Home Loans 
Most Popular 


M than 10 times as many veterans 
are applying for home loans as for 
business and farm loans combined, ac- 
cording to a recent Veterans Adminis- 
tration report. 

The report revealed that on August 
23, more than 91 per cent of all loan 
guarantee applications executed during 
the first two years of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (GI Act) were in 
effect for homes. 

Of the remaining 9 per cent, approxi- 
mately 314 per cent were negotiated for 
farms and 51% per cent for businesses. 

Paid-in-full loans were approximately 
11 times greater than defaults. 


Prospectuses os request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


R. E. Macgregor, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE 


STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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America finds a new, easy way 10 save 


ut of the war has come one bless- 

ing—a lesson in thrift for mil- 

lions of those who never before had 
learned to save. 


Enrolled under the Payroll Savings 
Plan in thousands of factories, offices, 
and stores, over 27 million American 
wage earners were purchasing “E” 
Bonds alone at the rate of about 6 
billion dollars worth a year by the time 
V-J Day arrived. 


With War Bond Savings automati- 
cally deducted from their wages every 
week, thrift was “painless” to these 
wage earners. At the end of the war, 
many who never before had bank ac- 
counts could scarcely believe the sav- 
ings they held. 


The moral was plain to most. Here 
was a hew, easy way to save; one as 
well suited to the future as to the past. 
Result: Today, millions of Americans 
are continuing to buy, through their 
Payroll Savings Plan, not War Bonds, 
but their peacetime equivalent—U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


From war to peace! War Bonds are now 
known as &. S. Savings Bonds, bring the same 
high return —$25 for every $18.75 at maturity. 


Keeping cost of living in check! Buying 
only needed plentiful goods and saving the 
money which would bid up prices of scarce 
goods keeps your cost of living from rising. 
Save automatically—regularly. 


Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner 
can choose his own figure, have it deducted 
regularly from earnings under Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 


$2,163.45 
3,607.54 
4,329.02 
5,416.97 
7,217.20 
8,660.42 
10,828.74 


Savings chart. Plan above shows how even 
modest weekly savings can grow into big 
figures. Moral: Join your Payroll Savings 
Plan next payday. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


New homes to own! Thousands of new 
homes, like this, will be partially paid for 
through Bonds wisely accumulated during 
the next five to ten years. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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YOU: What’s that you’re saying? You mean that for 
future replacements in my business, I must depend to 
a large extent on the rural population? 


SELF-INTEREST: Yes, exactly! You see, the movement 
of farm population is to the cities. From a 1935-39 average 
of 31 million, the farm population dropped to 25 million 
in 1945, while the nonfarm population went up from 
97% million to almost 114 million. Because of a higher 
rural birth rate and the fact that modern farm machinery 
has reduced the need for manual labor, Rural America is 
able to contribute to urban manpower requirements. 


YOU: Yes, I know, but [ve often wondered—how 
well equipped are these people to fit into our modery 
industry? 

SELF-INTEREST: An excellent question. Now we're 
getting down to the point I want to make. Let’s take .. . 
education! Through little fault of its own, Rural America’s 
educational system has been sadly neglected. For every 
dollar that we apply toward the education of a city child, 
we spend only 69c toward the education of his “country 
cousin”. Do you know that several million farm children 
attend schools in mere shacks, under teachers who haven’t 
even a high school education? 

YOU: Well, that zs serious! It seems to me that the 
rural school problem is more than just a farm problem 
alone. In the United States, it’s a well recognized 
principle to tax wealth wherever it exists and to spend 
revenues to meet the needs of the people wherever they 
live. That’s how we deepen our harbors and river 
channels and handle a host of other problems. 
SELF-INTEREST: Correct! And if we’re to see that our 
future urban replacements from the farm are to be given 
the right start in life, the rural education problem must 


also be considered the nation’s problem. This is vital to 
the growth and health of American industry. 


* * 
This message was prepared and paid for by Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan (Ford Tractor Ferguson System and 
Ferguson Farm Implements). We invite you to lend your 
active interest to one of our pressing national problems—the 


destiny of American agriculture. 
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BANKS ARE 
BULWARKS 


Our banks: of today little 
resemble those of fifty years 
ago. They are “‘humanized”’ 
as a result of the variety 
and extent of their identi- 
fication with so many hu- 
man enterprises. In addi- 
tion to their traditional 
function, they have expan- 
ded their activities into 
many arenas formerly con- 
sidered alien to banking. 
They take the lead in chari- 
table and community 
causes—extend consumer 
credit—merchandise Gov- 
ernment securities—finance 
home building, farm ma- 
chinery, automobiles and 
factory equipment. Our 
country banks too are play- 
ing a majorhand in the build- 
ing of our farm economy. 
All in all, the record of our 
banks in recent years is one 
-of great enterprise and sta- 
bility. 

During its fifty-eight 
years of activity in the fi- 
nancial field, the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks has 
enjoyed the friendliest of 
relations with our banking 
community, especially when 
a client of the bank has 
found it necessary to go to 
the public for financing 
through the distribution of 
securities. The services of 
our Underwriting Depart- 
ment are always available 
to our bankers and their 
clients. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Principal Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


This is the third of a series of ads 
to be published under the 
inclusive title ‘Corporate America” 


Wartime Gain 


in Women 


Bank Officers 


CATHERINE S. PEPPER 


The author, who is chairman of the 
research committee of the Association of 
Bank Women, is in the new business de- 
partment of the National City Bank of 
New York. 


at this time must be preambled 

by a wholesome view of achieve- 
ment attained during the past 25 years 
and the prospect of, a bright horizon 
ahead. The keystone upon which we 
base this statement is firmly fixed upon 
assuring factual information and sta- 
tistics that speak for themselves. The 
forward trend during more recent years 
has lost much of the deterring tenden- 
cies that were in evidence during and 
immediately after the depression. 

In 1944, the Association of Bank 
Women published an unusually inter- 
esting tabulation of the number of bank 
women throughout the United States 
who then held official banking positions. 
The figures revealed a wide selection of 
official titles and the total number at 
that time amounted to approximately 
4,605 women bank officers. In order to 
develop a comparison of advances that 
may have occurred during the war 
years, the membership committee of the 
Association of Bank Women completed 
a recheck of the Rand McNally Bank- 
ers Directory (Final 1945 Edition), 
showing a total of 5,636, which is a 
gain of 1,031, or 22.4 per cent over the 
early 1944 record. 

The following table has been compiled 
by the research committee from the 
material checked by the membership 
cemmittee and is arranged according to 
the eight regional divisions of the As- 
sociation of Bank Women. The relative 
increases range from 8.7 per cent for the 
lake division to 46.8 per cent for the 
western division, The greatest gain in 
numbers, evidently, has been in the 
midwest division, where the compari- 
son shows an increase of 356 women 
officers. 


A.B.W. 
DrtvisIons 1945 


New England 254 
Middle Atlantic 726 


\ comments on women in banking 


Increase 
23 10.0 
149 25.8 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials 
with years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


SPIRIT of 46 


HE progressive Spirit of ’46 

materializes in tomorrow’s 
pattern for living ...in functional 
design, domestic improvement, 
advanced comfort. It is expressed, 
too, in the architecture of tomor- 
row’s insurance...in the func- 
tional methods, improved facili- 
ties, advanced services of Illinois’ 
oldest and largest fire insurance 
companies. 

Henceforth, when placing your 

property insurance specify to your 

broker or agent these modern 

time-tested “home” companies. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 
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1,201 
1,029 
626 
1,335 
186 
279 


5,636 4,605 1,031 


Some women officers’ names may not be in- 
duded in these figures since: (a) occasionally 


1,105 
819 
551 75 
979 356 
153 33 
190 89 


women sign their names with initials, rather than © 


names, thus concealing their true identity; 
(b) the full list of officers in some banks is not 
always published; (c) replacements, retirements, 
resignations, etc., may have caused changes in 
listings. 


The official titles represented by these 
figures cover a number of classifications, 
some of which are included in the fol- 
lowing list: 

Owners or partners 

Chairmen of the board 

Directors 

Presidents 

Vice-presidents 

Assistant vice-presidents 

Cashiers 

Assistant cashiers 

Treasurers 

Assistant treasurers 

Secretaries 

Assistant secretaries 

Trust officers 

Assistant trust officers 

Managers 69 
Assistant managers 33 


The outstanding progress made dur- 
ing the last two years toward granting 
executive appointments appears to be 
rooted in several major contributing 
factors. In the first place, promotions 
were given to women during World War 
II where banks required officers who 
would be able to assist in conducting the 
affairs of the respective institutions 
while men officers of those banks were 
in military service. There were numer- 
ous government regulations concerning 
financial transactions which had to be 
carefully adhered to during wartime and 
the operation of banks, because of this 
and other economic changes, required 
pronounced ability on the part of those 
responsible for keeping the banks go- 
ing under these unusual conditions. 

Then, too, communities everywhere 
depended a great deal upon the banks 
for the success of the war bond cam- 
paigns, in which women bank employees 
proved to be excellent organizers and 
salesmen. The transition from war to 
peace is also requiring a complete and 
exacting knowledge of banking opera- 
tions, as well as executive ability. 

It is a fact, furthermore, that women 
who were ready for the job and probably 
had not received recognition before the 
war received executive titles along with 
unusual responsibility. Senior bank 
officers, in many cases, as they directed 
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the policies of their respective banks, 
were alert to acknowledge the training, 
experience, loyalty, cooperation and 
application to their particular positions 
which many of these women showed. 
The managements of banks in numerous 
cases of this kind have been ready and 


GEORGIA— 


willing to grant recognition to women. 

Acknowledgment and official recog- 
nition in various quarters will encourage 
many more women to feel they, too, may 
be in line for further promotion to posi- 
tions of executive designation one of 
these days. 


THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 
to manufacture artificial ice! 


Georgia, with its great natural resources, has always pre- 
sented an open mind and a welcoming hand to possessors 
of NEW IDEAS on the lookout for fertile fields to develop. 


The friendly Fulton supplements the usual correspondent service with unusual ability to supply 
accurate credit information. Your inquiries are invited. 


The 


NATIONAL 
BANK. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


The Greek drachma must look “at the 
Hungarian pengo and wonder who won 
the war anyhow. 


[NVITATION 
Bank Officers 


who are not now subscribers to 
MONTGOMERY’S 
Federal Taxes — 
Corporations and 
Partnerships 


STANDARD SINCE 1917 


B*“ OFFICERS the country over look 
on annual subscription to Montgom- 
ery’s tax books as essential to sound, 
all-angle judgment on tax matters, from 
preparation of returns to giving con- 
structive, valuable advice. 


“The best tax guide | have 
come in contact with.” — Chair- 
— of the Board, Bank, New York, 


Now we invite you, too, to become a 
subscriber. Write today for full details 
about the 1946-47 issue, on your letterhead 
or on the form below 


INQUIRY FORM —No Obligation 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street, New York %o, N.Y. 


Send details on Montgomery's 1946-47 
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City 
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Lake &.7 
Southern 25.6 
Southwestern 13.6 
Midwest 36.4 
Northwestern 21.6 
Western 46.8 
22.4 
The Friendly National Bank 
puto: 
Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 
ted. Superb workmanship, 
modest prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue B. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC ee 
36 East 22nd St... New York N.Y 
.. 
you's 
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The author, who is Professor of Farm Management at 
the New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, and a 
member of the advisory council of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association, discusses the 
advantages of encouraging farmers to build and maintain 


financial reserves through the purchase and retention of 


United States Savings Bonds. 


ing agriculture financially sound recommended 

by the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association is “ Encourage farmers to build and 
maintain sound financial reserves.” The author of this 
article considers that, from the standpoint of both bank- 
ing and agriculture, this is the most important point in 
the best agricultural program ever recommended to 
country banks. 

Although not always willing to admit it, most persons 
have more or less of a gambling streak in their systems. 
Even the old Puritan Fathers with their blue laws 
against “the sinful practice of wagering with cards and 
dice”’ liked to buy a few London lottery tickets or shares 
in the prospective prize money of an English privateer. 
Farmers are no exception to this rule of liking to take a 
chance. If they were, we would have few farmers. But 
farming is a highly speculative business at best. Nature 
with its insect pests, plant and animal diseases, droughts, 
floods and freezes provides enough gamble to not only 
keep farming from becoming monotonous but also to 
create a need for reserves against the uncertainties of 
the future. 


Unstable Incomes plus Unstable Reserves 


Like other business men, farmers have for generations 
built up reserves in times of good incomes and then 
drawn on them when incomes were low. But the form in 
which farmers have held their reserves has in general 
been no more stable than their incomes. Up until World 
War IT, most of the reserves farm people accumulated 
were invested in land and livestock, the prices of which 
fluctuate with prices of crop and livestock products. 
This meant that when the prices of farm products were 
high and farm incomes good, farmers put their savings 
into land and livestock at high prices, frequently bidding 
against each other and sending prices still higher. Then 
when prices of farm products fell and the farmer needed 
to draw on his reserves, he found the selling price of his 
reserves had also fallen drastically. 

During World War II, patriotism and self-interest 
combined to get farm people into the habit of “buying 
War Bonds.” By V-J Day, United States farm families 
had built up a reserve of over $5 billion in United States 
Savings Bonds, the safest possible investment and also 
one that will have a higher rather than a lower purchas- 


Oi E of the points in the 1946-47 program for keep- 


Savings Bond Reserves for Farm Stability 


VAN B. HART 


“Nature . . . provides enough gamble not only to keep farm- 


ing from becoming monotonous, but also to create a need for 


reserves against the uncertainties of the future.” 


ing power in case prices of land and livestock decline. 
Most of this $5 billion is going to be needed, however, 
to pay for the badly needed repairs and replacements on 
the farm plant which could not be made during the 
war because of lack of materials and labor. 


Long-time Reserves Needed 


Farm people need a financial reserve not only for re- 
pairs and replacements and as a hedge against current 
hazards like crop failures and the ravages of plant and 
animal diseases, but also as a general insurance against 
periods of low farm incomes. No one knows what the 
future trend of prices of farm products will be. The facts 
are, however, that thus far every major war has even- 
tually been followed by a drastic drop in our price level, 
and when this occurs, prices of farm products lead the 
procession downward. The financial reserves of a farm 
family should be in the safest possible form and readily 
available. Nothing meets these two requirements better 
than U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Good Opportunity for Banks 


The farmer who has a good nest egg in U. S. Savings 
Bonds is a much better risk for a loan than the one who 
puts his reserves into land and livestock at inflated 
prices. Also the farmer who has his reserves lying idle 
in a checking account or up behind the clock is not going 
to borrow much money from anyone. The banker who 
gets him to buy U. S. Savings Bonds is likely to be the 
person to whom the farmer will turn for a loan when he 
needs cash for operating expenses or for farm and home 
improvements. Country bankers did a magnificent job 
during the war in getting farmers into the habit of buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds. They are now in a strategic position 
to render a still greater service to agriculture and them- 
selves by making that habit stick. 
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National Fire 
Losses Mount 


SIDENT Truman has designated 
Pine week beginning October 6 as 
Fire Prevention Week. Every citizen 
will be asked to learn how to detect and 
eliminate causes of fires in his home and 
place of business. State and local gov- 
ernments, business and labor organiza- 
tions, churches, schools and civic groups, 
press, radio and the motion picture 
industry, with the aid of appropriate 
federal agencies, will endeavor to make 
_ the public aware of the fire threat. 
"For the year ending May, fire losses 
_ amounted to more than a half billion 
(dollars, the largest 12 months’ total 
ever recorded by the National Board of 
» Fire Underwriters on the present basis 
of keeping figures. If the present rate 
of careless waste goes on through 1946, 
says the board, the toll will probably 
pass $600 million, making this the worst 
year of reckless burning the nation has 
ever known. 

For eight years the evidence of care- 
lessness and recklessness has been 
growing. The year 1944 was 17 per cent 
more destructive than 1943; 1945 was 
10.7 per cent worse than 1944; and 1946 
in five months rose 27 per cent over the 
same 1945 period. 

The University of [Illinois Small 
Homes Council has made available to 
banks, carrying a bank’s own letter- 
head and signature, an eight-page 
bulletin addressed to the home planner, 
on chimneys and fireplaces. The theme 
is “build it right the first time.” 


"I don’t want to take him home yet. I'll 

stand a better chance of keeping him if I 

tell Mom I had to stand in line hours to 
get him!” 
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SPEC LAL 


SERVICES ARE SO DIVERSI- 
FIED THAT THE BEST SERVICE CAN 

BE FURNISHED BY TRAINED OFFICERS 
SPECIALIZING IN THE FIELD ASSIGNED 
THEM. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK HAS 39 
SPECIALLY TRAINED OFFICERS TO SERVE 
YOU. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENT BANKS TO 
MAKE FULL USE OF THEIR EXPERIENCE 
WHEN PROBLEMS ARISE WHERE A SPE- 
CIALIST WOULD BE HELPFUL. . 


Since 1883 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER NINE MILLION DOLLARS 


THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
CoM PANY 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKING 


DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN 


* 
100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


To American Banks 
interested in foreign 


trade with Belgium the 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES 
Founded in 1871 
is glad to offer quality cooperation 
Complete Foreign Department 


MAIN OFFICES IN 
BRUSSELS - ANTWERP - LIEGE - GHENT 


Branches all over 
the Country 


Affiliate in 
Belgian Congo: 


| rr 
| TEN 
| ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 
* 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
‘ 
GEG 
pis 
Brussels Head Office ; 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel'and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 


With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 


credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: $6,818,000.—Pesos Colombian 


Reserves: 


$7,210,000.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, 


Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 


Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Tulua, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


m Mersonaltze 


YOUR NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE ACCOUNTS 
FREE CHECKBOOK or SELL-THE-BOOK PLANS 


e@ CheckMaster, the greatest name 


in pay-as-you-go, offers a com- 
plete range of personalized 
checking programs. 

Whether your depositors are on 
a free checkbook basis or pay for 
checkbooks in advance, Check- 
Master enables you to furnish 
an imprinted checking service 
unmatched in banking history. 
Our CheckMaster or Chexcel 
personalized plans, dynamic with 
many exclusive features, ensure: 
your competitive superiority. 
Depositors are enthusiastic over 
their names imprinted on their 
checks and gold-stamped on our 
handsome checkwallets. Ladies 


especially like the choice of five 
striking wallet colors. Check- 
books include bound-in blotter, 
18-month calendar, list of holi- 
days, deposit record, money- 
saving tax deduction page and 
ready-to-use reorder postcard. 
And most remarkable: When 
the depositor reorders, you hand 
him his imprinted checkbook in- 
stantly, right over the counter. 
No waiting — no troublesome 
printing by the bank. 

Your cost? Lowest in the field. 
Inquiries invited. No obligation. 
P.S. We also imprint pocket- 
size checks for non pay-as-you- 
go. Ask about our “Free 25,” 


(heck Masle 2 


SYSTEMS, 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Trend 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


rate, moreover, will probably go higher 
as the more expensive and heavier dur- 
able consumer goods come into the 
market in volume. In the light of these 
facts, it does not seem to me that the 
prospects for profitable lending activi- 
ties in the consumer credit field are be- 
ing seriously interfered with by existing 
controls and standards. 

(4) The effective demand for goods is 
now sufficiently strong without further 
help from easier credit terms to consum- 
ers. Economists and others have heat- 
edly debated the subject of whether or 
not, and to what extent consumer 
credit in the long run increases the total 
volume of sales. The argument pro and 
con is too involved to consider here, but 
I think that nearly everyone will agree 
that at the present time there is no 
pressing need to secure additional pur- 
chasing power to move existing produc- 
tion. There is no piling up of unsold 
goods in warehouses because consumers 
do not have the dollars with which to 
buy. The large total of income payments 
arising from gainful employment, the 
increase of consumer credit, the dollars 
from abroad, the conversion of past 
savings into current spendings are pour- 
ing into the hands of consumers more 
dollars than sufficient to buy all the 
goods producers are willing and able to 
offer. There is then no necessity of 
relaxing present standards of practice 
in the consumer credit field to facilitate 
the distribution of goods into the hands 
of consumers. 

This discussion is not aimed specifi- 
cally at the question of whether or not 
Regulation W should be maintained, or 
modified, or abolished. Rather it is a 
plea for the continuance of conservative 
lending policies. If this can be accom- 
plished by voluntary self-restraint of 
lenders in the severely competitive mar- 
ket, it would be all to the good. On the 
other hand, if competitive pressures 
should prove stronger than good judg- 
ment and voluntary self-restraint, it 
would be a catastrophe. 


The campaign for the Presidency im 
1948 will be on in earnest when you begin 
hearing predictions that this time the Re- 
publicans will break the Solid South. 


To get some idea of the troubles the 
Balkan nations have with each other, im- 
agine what would happen if Florida and 
California had common borders. 
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Idea Exchange . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Sales figures were then reduced to the 
estimated volume of sales financing 
created in the following manner. 

The automobile sales finance volume 
for 1939 was estimated as 30 per cent 
of the total sales on the basis that about 
50 per cent of the motor vehicle sales 
were instalment sales on which down 
payments averaged 40 per cent of the 
selling price. 

The appliance sales financing volume 
for 1939 was estimated as 60 per cent 
of the total sales on the basis that about 
80 per cent of the appliance sales were 
instalment sales on which down pay- 
ments averaged 20 per cent of the 
selling price. 

The furniture financing volume for 
1939 was estimated as 72 per cent of the 
total sales on the basis that about 90 
per cent of the furniture sales were 
instalment sales on which down pay- 
ments averaged 20 per cent of the 
selling price. 

The increase in the sales financing 
volume of 1941 (the last full peacetime 
production year) over 1939 was esti- 
mated on the basis of the increased 
volume in the various categories as 
shown in ‘‘ Markets After the War,” a 
Department of Commerce publication 
issued in March 1943. The dollar figures 
were converted into percentages of in- 
crease in the consumption of the various 
commodities and applied to the 1939 
sales financing figures to produce an 
estimate of the 1941 sales financing 
volume. 

The items used as the basis for com- 
puting the per cent of increase for 1941 
over 1939 were listed in Table II of 
“Markets After the War” under the 
caption, “Durable Goods.” According 
to this table, the market for motor 
vehicles increased 52 per cent from 1939 
to 1941; appliances, 58 per cent; and 
furniture, 35 per cent. 


The volume of FHA Title I notes 
(modernization loans) insured covered 
the period from June 1940 to June 1941. 
Only the June 1941 figures were broken 
down by counties. However, the state 
cumulative total at the end of June 1940 
formed a basis for computing the per 
cent of increase for 1941 over 1940. A 
reasonably acccurate estimate of the 
dollar volume of notes insured during 
that period in the various counties was 
then determined on the basis of the 
average increase for the state. The total 
of the figures for all counties varied but 
little from the total Wisconsin volume 
of insured notes as reported in the 
“Insured Mortgage Portfolio—First 
Quarter 1942,” issued by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

The increase of the sales financing 
volume in “1946 assuming full utiliza- 
tion of available manpower and the 
1942 general price level” (as shown in 
Table ITI of ‘Markets after the War”) 
over 1941 was reduced to a percentage 
figure in the various groups in the same 
way that the increase of 1941 over 1939 
was figured. 

For this purpose, the motor vehicle 
sales financing increase over 1941 was 
estimated at 108 per cent; appliance 
sales financing increase, 51 per cent; 
and furniture sales financing, 60 per 
cent. The increase in the volume of 
FHA Title I paper over 1941 was 
arbitrarily estimated at 90 per cent, 
which may be far short of the potential. 

These percentages applied to the 1941 
sales financing volume resulted in the 
“Hypothetical Projection of Sales Fi- 
nancing Volume—194X.” 

The estimated total sales financing 
volume for 1941 and the hypothetical 
projection of total sales financing vol- 
ume for 194X (1941—$96,479,000; 
194X—$182,001,000 for the whole state 
of Wisconsin), broken down according 
to county, were printed on a map of the 
state showing county names and bound- 
aries. 

Ruts O’NEILL 


Formula by which First Wisconsin estimated Wisconsin sales finance volume. Not shown 
but also included were FHA Title I loan figures 


Auto Group x 92.6% x 30% = Sales Finance Volume 1939 
Sales Finance Volume 1939 x 152% = Sales Finance Volume 1941 
Sales Finance Volume 1941 x 208% = Sales Finance Volume 194X 


Furniture-Appliance-Radio Group x 40.5% x 60% = Appliance Sales Finance 


Volume 1939 


Appliance Sales Financing x 158% = Appliance Sales Finance Volume 1941 
Appliance Sales Financing 1941 x 151% = Appliance Sales Finance Volume 194X 


Furniture-Appliance-Radio Group x 56% x 72% = Furniture Sales Financing 1939 
Furniture Sales Financing 1939 x 135% = Furniture Sales Financing 1941 
Furniture Sales Financing 1941 x 160% = Furniture Sales Financing 194X 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 
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Know 


YOUR BANK 


FIND OUT 


. The cost of providing service in 
each section of the bank. 


. The net operating profit or loss 
in each section. 


. How your earnings and expenses 
in each section compare with 
those of banks of the same size 


operating under the same con- 


ditions. 


. The adjustments needed to 


strengthen earning power. 


Write Us for Detatls 


Driscoll, 


Millet & Company 
Analysts in Bank Management 


Lewis Tower, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 


GOLD COINS | 


Bought—Sold— Appraised. 
UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT CQINS PURCHASED. 


est rarities. All gold coins in fine or 


Expert Appraisal Service 


No charge for office appraisals. 


For Sele One of the 


stocks of Tokens, 


ae Paper Money to select 
ry Many items from famous 
collections in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 


Private 
Enterprise, Jr. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


and sometimes urgent interest which 
the youngsters develop in the problems 
of their businesses. Ben Calfo, steel- 
worker production advisor to a Pitts- 
burgh JA company, says that in answer- 
ing the sincere and candid questions of 
his junior business men he picked up a 
lot of new slants on. management and 
production problems which worked with 
equal effectiveness when he took them 
back to his senior-sized problems. 

Charles R. Hook, president of Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, and also chairman of 
the board of Junior Achievement, feels 
much the same way about the valuable 
common denominators between the 
junior problems of JA and the senior 
problems of American enterprise. Armco 
and neighbor companies sponsor 22 
different JA companies in Middletown, 
Ohio, alone. 

Wisconsin business men seem also to 
share these views about the worth- 
whileness of JA’s learn-by-doing ap- 
proach to the business facts of life. In 
1945 they helped young enterprisers 
help themselves by establishing 70 JA 
companies in three production centers 
in Milwaukee, South Milwaukee and 
Kenosha. Moreover, on the strength of 
the results so far, Junior Achievers in 
these three cities have plans for 27 such 
centers within five years to provide for 
645 companies with 10,000 boys and 
girls participating. 


Bor let’s have a look at some of the 
things these ’teen age enterprisers are 
already doing. The Midget Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago, for instance, 
had a war contract with the U. S. 
Army for 150,000 trouser hangers. With 
the aid of three JA “subcontractor” 
companies, the contract was filled at the 
rate of a hanger every three minutes of 
actual production time. 

An Ohio JA company, on the other 
hand, produced wooden blocks for use 
by a big company in forging airplane 
parts. Other pint-sized war producers 
turned out arm bands for air raid 
wardens and night sticks for auxiliary 
policemen; while down in New Jersey 
several JA companies split an order for 
wooden protector blocks for shipping 
delicate parts of an intricate airplane 
landing gear. 

Usually JA products are fairly simple 
and inexpensive “handicraft” items, 
and there is no desire to compete with 
established goods in the market. Even 
so, JA groups have come up with some 


pretty substantial and practical prog. 
ucts and services for which there was 
a genuine but unfilled need. In Kirk. 
wood, Missouri, for instance, the Handj- 
craft Company makes and installs clear 
readable house numbers. JA salesmen 
confronted householders with the simple 
fact that while they know where they 
live, many visitors might not, and it 
was an economical courtesy to put the 
house number up in a conspicuous place, 
Sales were forthcoming immediately. 

A New Jersey company, aware of the 
role of food in war and peace, has gone 
into production on “crop markers” for 
home gardens; while in nearby Pennsyl- 
vania a chemically minded JA company 
analyzes soil for other gardeners. 

The Millwood Company of Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey, almost bit off more 
than its members could chew when it 
gave up making wooden dog toys (price 
$1.50) to manufacture a basement fire 
alarm system (price $12.50) installed, 
Three months without a sale nearly 
produced a JA bankruptcy; but finally 
a mass meeting public demonstration, 
the sale of an alarm system to the 
mayor, a local feature story, and ulti- 
mately endorsement by the fire chief 
got the product safely launched and the 
company is again in the black. 

Perhaps the record for boldness in 
meeting a real need for an emergency 
product should go to the Pittsburgh JA 
whose members, on hearing about the 
wartime increase in premature births 
and the shortage of baby incubators, 
designed a simple one to sell $50 cheaper 
than the lowest priced commercial one 
available, got it approved by the local 
health authorities, and set to work turn- 
ing it out. The incubators produced 
are credited, with saving at least 30 in- 
fant lives in small hospitals and private 
homes in the Pittsburgh area. The JA 
producers are properly proud of their 
product. 

Much more orthodox is the Priscilla 
Crafters of Middletown, Ohio, a JA 
company which has been operated for 
seven years (at a profit) exclusively by 
young lady business executives. They 
produce quite a line of products: hat- 
handbag combinations; head bands and 
scarfs to match; pin cushions; and as a 
sideline, print monogrammed _book- 
matches and cocktail napkins. 

While most JA companies are in man- 
ufacturing—producing articles with a 
high “handicraft” labor content—in- 
creasing numbers are also undertaking 
to supply useful services. Thus a com- 
pany of colored youngsters in New 
York’s Harlem does a profitable and 
practical business of providing book- 
keeping service to small merchants. 
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Out in St. Louis a JA company spon- 
sored by a department store in turn puts 
on fashion shows for the sponsoring 


store and others. Several JA companies - 


have gone into radio—even to the ex- 
tent of writing and producing air shows. 
Thus every Saturday station WAGA, 
Atlanta, has a half-hour “Teen-Can- 
teen” —planned, written, acted and 
produced by Hi Radio Productions, a 
JA company. In Chicago the Junior 
Radio Production Company performed 
similar radio services for the Civilian 
Defense Council. 
Around the country a number of JA 
companies are in the advertising busi- 
ness, writing copy, doing layout and 
art work, buying space and collecting 
appropriate commissions. In a small 
Pennsylvania town a group publishes 
a mimeographed newspaper, complete 
with social notes and ads. Another 
“professional ” company provides archi- 
tectural service to satisfied clients. 


A general breakdown of the kinds of 
work done or services performed by all 
JA companies shows: Wood working, 18 
per cent; photography, 9 per cent; plas- 
tics, 8 per cent; chemistry, 7 per cent; 
entertaining, 7 per cent;. newspaper 
work, 7 per cent; radio broadcasting, 6 
per cent; novelties, 7 per cent; sewing, 3 
per cent; secretarial work, 3 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 25 per cent. 

Clearly the most tangible and lasting 
dividend which Junior Achievement 
pays to its members is experience. This 
includes not only the kind of personal 
“know-how” which stays with a person 
who has learned-by-doing, but also the 
kind of merchantable experience which 
helps land that vital “first job.” 

Just imagine the shock of a certain 
personnel manager in a large New Eng- 
land factory. He was wearied with ask- 
ing each successive batch of high school 
graduates applying for jobs: “Any ex- 
perience?” But came the day when he 
got from a calm voiced but beardless 
youngster: “Yes. I’ve been a director, 
president, production manager, adver- 
tising director and shop foreman of a 
small company—and here are several 
shares of stock I own in the organiza- 
tion.” 

That’s how a man got acquainted 
with Junior Achievement. 

And that’s how a boy got a job. 


“No joint account—my wife and I live in a 
nice place!” 


Adult JA Leaders 


Prominent men and women are offi- 
cers and directors of Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc. Among them, in addition to 
Chairman Hook, are: P. P. Butler, 
executive vice-president, First National 
Bank in Houston; S. Bayard Colgate, 
chairman, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany;Harry L. Derby, president, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation ; 
A. W. Robertson, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation; C. R. 
Sheaffer, president, W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company; J. P. Spang, Jr., president, 
Gillette Safety Razor Company; Roy 
E. Tomlinson, president, National 
Biscuit Company; James A. Farley, 
chairman, Coca-Cola Export Sales Com- 
pany; Alfred C. Fuller, chairman, Fuller 
Brush Company; W. T. Grant, chair- 
man, W. T. Grant Company; Phil S. 
Hanna, Chicago Daily News; Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, president, Boston University. 

Also, Walter S. McLucas, chairman, 
National Bank of Detroit; Horace A. 
Moses, chairman, Strathmore Paper 
Company; Thomas H. MclInnerney, 
chairman, National Dairy Products 
Company; Cloud Wampler, president, 
Carrier Corporation; Thomas J. Wat- 
son, president, International Business 
Machines Corporation; F. K. Weyer- 
haeuser, president, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Corporation; Robert E. Woodruff, pres- 
ident, Erie Railroad Company; Katha- 
rine A. Fisher, director, Good House- 
keeping Institute; Magistrate Anna 
Kross, New York City; Ralph E. Flan- 
ders, chairman, Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Company; Dr. Thomas S. Gates, 
chairman, trustees of University of 
Pennsylvania; Emil Schram, president, 
New York Stock Exchange; Dr. Everett 
Case, president, Colgate University. 
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R. L. POLK & CO. 


431 Howard St. Detroit 31, Mich. 


FOR QUICK 
CASHING 


Ts popular and convenient style 
Rack holds a moderate quantity 
of bills of various denominations 
rendered easily available for quick 
handling. Makes cashing of checks 
a speedy procedure. Base is of en- 
ameled cast iron, 6% in. square. The 
four 7-in. nickeled steel Posts accom- 
modate the enameled iron counter 
weight. A very handy device. 


The DOWNEY Company 
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Solve Your Xmas Gift Problems by Mail! 
You Never Et Such Tasty = 


You'll love our old-fashioned-candies 
made of rich cream, butter, chocolate, 
nutmeats, etc. We don’t spare the 
makin's. Lots of kinds . . . but to 
start try our super- -deelicious— 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 


TOASTED ALMONDS 


from California 
Choice jumbo California 
almonds are toasted a golden 
brown, crunchy crisp .. . then 
hand-dunked in rich, creamy, 
pure chocolate. Wonderful eatin’. 


POUND $4) POST 
BOX PAID 


ANYWHERE 
WRITE TODAY. Enclose 


check, cash or money 
order. No stamps, please! ~ 
Money back if not Deelighted. 


2 Ib. boxes $4,00 
ly Our Variety boxes same prices. 


Country Store 


of Beverly Hills 


DEPT BK-10 P. O. BOX 551, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 
Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 
Notice ss hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on August 23, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business Sept. 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stoek, payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 

business Sept. 18, 1946. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secreters. 
August 23, 1946. 


DR. JOHN D. TODD 
Petroleum Geologist 


APPRAISALS ESTIMATES OF RECOVERY 
ROYALTY RECOMMENDATIONS 


830 Esperson Building Houston, Texas 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 
Send now for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 

Bronze Tablet Headquarters © 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway , New York 12,'N.Y. 


to Volume XXXVIII of 
BANKING 


is now ready 


RFC Market for 
GI Home Loans 


ECAUSE many private financial insti- 
tutions have indicated that to con- 
tinue making loans to veterans for the 
purchase or construction of homes, they 
must have a dependable market, where, 
if necessary, they can sell the loans, 
The RFC Mortgage Company, an affili- 
ate of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, has established a secondary 
market for the purchase of such loans, 
The company, however, reserved the 
right to discontinue purchases whenever 
such action is deemed necessary. 

The loans must be home loans guar- 
anteed or insured by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration under Title ITI of the Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
amended, and will be purchased only 
from the original lenders, at par and 
accrued interest. They will be subject to 
the conditions, limitations, and require- 
ments of the company. 

“The RFC Mortgage Company will 
not itself make any loans to veterans for 
the purchase of a home. Such loans to 
veterans will be made by banks or other 
lending institutions,” RFC stated. 

The RFC Mortgage Company, in its 
Circular No. 4 of August 13, released on 
September 9, set forth regulations gov- 
erning purchase from banks of guaran- 
teed or insured loans. The circular was 
immediately made available to state 
bankers associations by the Committee 
on Service for. War Veterans of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The loan papers must be on forms 
approved by Veterans Administration 
and by The RFC Mortgage Company, 
which are obtainable from VA field 
offices, as of November 1. Forms of 
purchase contracts and other forms of 
The RFC Mortgage Company may be 
obtained from its agents. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


176th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two pef 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1946, to stockholders-of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 6, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
August 16, 1946 Treasurer 
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A.B.A. Works and Plans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


Many meetings have been held with trade associations 
and in cooperation with industry to stimulate further 
banking’s interest in the financing of consumer goods 
and services. 

For banks entering this field, the Committee has tried 
to carry on an educational program to familiarize them 
with the techniques, hazards, and pitfalls inherent in 
this field of credit. In keeping with the planned activity 
in this field, the Committee will hold a national con- 
sumer credit conference in St. Louis on January 23 and 
24, 1947. 


Country Bank Operations Commission—William 
C. Rempfer, president, First National Bank, Parkston, 
South Dakota, Chairman 


Tex objective of this Commission 
has been to provide the small 
banker with information and ma- 
terial which will be of greatest 
benefit to him in the promotion of 
efficient and profitable operation of 
his bank. The success of the Com- 
mission is due in no small part to the 
fact that its members actually 
operate small banks and live with these problems. 
The three major studies undertaken by the Commis- 
- sion duririg the past year were: 

(1) Study of government bond investment policies; 
(2) service charge plan for country banks; and (3) cost 
analysis service. (Eprror’s Note: The results of the 
service charge and cost analysis studies were reported in 
recent issues of BANKING. A report on the government 
bond investment policies study is scheduled for an early 
issue of the magazine.) 

During the early part of the year a service charge 
manual entitled ‘“‘Checking Account Service Charges 
for Country Banks” was completed by the Commission. 


Crepit Potacy Commisston—Mark A. Brown, execu- 
tive vice-president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Chairman 


a AKING cognizance of recent at- 

tempts to broaden the lending pow- 

ers of existing federal agencies and 

of the increasing use of the blanket 

participation plan of the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation, the 

Credit Policy Commission has at- 

tempted to reappraise the alleged 

need for such a governmental lend- 

ing program. If the banks in this country are adequately 

meeting the credit requirements of business today, then 

surely no governmental assistance is needed from the 

existing agencies and no new ones are necessary for the 
same purposes. 

Proof that the banks are doing a creditable job may be 

found in the article “ Postwar Business Finance’’ appear- 

ing in the July 1946 issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


October 1946 


The article states that business concerns since V-E Day 
have secured $1 to $2 billion of new funds from banks; that 
since May 1945, bank loans have increased about one-third; 
and that the increase in lending appears to have been gen- 
eral in all regions of the country in both large and small 
banks. 

Additional proof that the banks are doing an out- 
standing job may be found in a survey made by this 
Commission in conjunction with the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Association of Reserve City 
Banks for the period January 1 to September 30, 1945. 
During the period, 1,537 loan applications aggregating 
$925,783,198 were considered by the 77 reporting banks. 
Of the 1,285 loans made, only 28, or 2.2 per cent, bore 
some form of RFC or SWPC guaranty. 


CUSTOMER AND PERSONNEL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
—William Powers, Director 


an HE work of this department since September 1945 
has contrasted sharply with the activities in which it 
was engaged during the preceding war years. Now their 
attention is being devoted to the work of furthering 
plans for the rehabilitation of the returning serviceman 
and readjustment of postwar bank personnel. 

Through the activity of the director as the secretary of 
the Committee on Service for War Veterans, data were 
collected and prepared for the use of the committee 
members in their contacts with congressional com- 
mittees, Veterans Administration officials, veterans’ 
organizations, and other groups who were trying to ob- 
tain passage of amendatory veteran legislation, con- 
struction of new regulations, and establishment of a re- 
formed procedure in the handling of veteran loan service 
and veteran training programs provided for in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

The director has been studying the results obtained 
from the operation of labor-management committees in 
industry during the war years, with a view toward rec- 
ommending the setting up of staff-management com- 
mittees in more banking institutions. It is felt that wider 
use of the staff-management council will help to clarify 
bank policies affecting officers and employees, resulting 
in benefit to both, out of which will grow improved 
service to customers. 


DEPARTMENT OF REAL EstaTE FinaNcE—Howard B. 
Smith, Director 
an HE dominant position of banks as mortgage lenders is 
illustrated by the fact that they not only hold more mortgage 
loans than any other group of lenders, but they are also the 
greatest potential source of new mortgage credit, having 
approximately $20 billion of time funds available for this 
purpose. At the end of 1945 the amount of real estate loans 
held by banks equalled 94 per cent of their commercial and 
industrial loans. A report of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation shows that the amount of real estate loans held 
by insured banks increased 23 per cent in the year ending 
June 30, 1946. Banks are currently extending a larger pro- 
portion of home mortgage credit than any other type of 
lender. 

Home mortgage loans are now liquid assets. It is inter- 
esting to note that while over $5% billion of new home 
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mortgage loans were written by banks in the five years 
ending December 31, 1945, the outstanding balance of 
such loans in bank portfolios remained almost stationary 
at about $5 billion. 

The department followed the Senate Committee hear- 
ings on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, assisted members 
of the Committee on Federal Legislation in preparing its 
statements, and cooperated in the preparation of the 
brochure, “The A.B.A. Presents Its Case on the General 
Housing Bill.” 

Progress has been made during the year in the prepa- 
ration of a “Home Mortgage Servicing Manual.” The 
department also has in preparation a bulletin on the 
financing of home equipment under the realty mortgage. 


Economic Po.icy Commission—Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president, The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Chairman 


Commercta loans are increasing 


rapidly in dollar volume. Those of : 


the weekly reporting member banks 
are now about 40 per cent above 
their V-E Day level, and over 100 
per cent above the level of August 
1939. One of the important present 
prospects in banking conditions is 
that these commercial loans are 
likely to keep on increasing in volume as long as wholesale 
prices continue to rise, and perhaps after prices have 
passed their peak. They did that after the first World 
War, except for a small dip in the depression of 1921. 

An 80 to 20 percentage relationship between loans and 
investments prevailed among weekly reporting member 
banks in 1920, after the first W orld War. In 1945, after the 
second World War, the percents were still 80 and 20, but 
the two classes of earning assets had reversed their position. 
In the earlier period 80 per cent of the earning assets were 
loans, and 20 per cent were investments, while last year 80 
per cent of them were investments, and only 20 per cent were 
loans. A change has been under way in 1946 by which the 
percentage of investments has been growing smaller, and the 
percentage of loans has been increasing. There seems good 
reason to believe that these changes will continue for many 
months to come, but their duration cannot be foretold. 

In 1919 and 1920, which were the first two years fol- 
lowing the first World War, all member banks had net 
profits amounting to about 10 per cent per year on their 
capital accounts. In these recent war years from 1941 
through 1945 the member banks did nearly as well, and 
had net profits of a little less than 9 per cent on their 
capital accounts. However, the banks used their net 
profits quite differently in the two periods. In the earlier 
one they paid out almost 60 per cent of their profits as 
dividends, but in this recent wartime period they dis- 
tributed in dividends only 40 per cent of their profits, 
and applied the remainder to their capital accounts. 
The Commission believes that in this procedure the 
banks have acted more prudently in this war period 
than they did after the earlier war. 

Under these special conditions bankers have cogent 
reasons for attempting to do just as good jobs of banking 
as they are capable of doing. 
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Tue GrapuaTEe Scoot or Banxinc—Loring L. 
Gelbach, president, Central National Bank, Cleveland, 


For the first time at the 1946 
session, The Graduate School of 
Banking had so many applications 
for enrolment that it was impossible 
to accommodate all of those who 
wished to enroll without sacrificing 
the type of instruction which the 
school offers. With some 175 appli- 
cations for the 1947 entering class 
on file at the time of the closing of the 1946 resident 
session, and the additional applications which have 
come in since the first of July, the school is completely 
filled for the 1947 session—in so far as new students are 
concerned—and a waiting list is piling up of those who 
are anxious to enroll if it should be necessary for some- 
one already in the new class to withdraw. 

The work of the Trust Research Department, oper- 
ated under the auspices of The Graduate School of 
Banking, has expanded somewhat. Meetings were held 
in all parts of the country with local banks and trust 
companies on means and methods of improving trust 
services. As in the past, lectures were given to an in- 
creasingly large number of law school students. 


INSURANCE AND PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE—Frederick 
B. Post, president, State Savings Bank, Ionia, Michi- 
gan, Chairman 


As: FTER negotiations with the casu- 
alty and surety companies, the In- 
surance and Protective Committee 
effected numerous improvements 
in the quality of insurance indem- 
nity to banks. The independent and 
non-bureau domestic companies 
have made similar improvements, 
and Underwriters at London Lloyd’s 
are expected to do likewise. Both the bureau companies 
and the United States Guarantee Company have also 
agreed to effect these improvements wherever appro- 
priate in the No. 5 and NAMS forms of blanket bonds 
issuable to savings banks. 

Another proposal, which is still under consideration, 
calls for safe depository liability insurance by optional 
endorsement on blanket bonds. Similar protection has 
been included in blanket bonds issued to mutual savings 
banks. It is also available to commercial banks and trust 
companies from several non-bureau companies. 

Last year the Committee reported that the bank rob- 
ber was on his way back to plague banks, as indicated by 
the 45 burglaries and holdup attacks during our fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1945. That was an increase of 15 
robberies, or 50 per cent over the previous year, and the 
current year shows another 50 per cent increase to 68 
burglaries and holdups. 

Crimes of violence generally have. increaséd at a 
greater pace than bank robberies since V-E Day. . . . 
police power cannot suppress bank robbery without co- 
operation. 
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LecaL Department—D. J. Needham, General Counsel 


J HE Department counsels and advises the various 
sections, commissions, committees and departments of 
the Association on legal and legislative matters arising 
in their particular fields of activity. Also opinions are 
given on legal problems of general banking interest for 
the benefit of the Association’s member banks. 

The Office of the General Counsel which represents the 
Association in Washington follows all federal legislation 
directly or indirectly affecting banks. During the seven- 
month session of Congress this year more than 700 bills 
were reviewed and analyzed. This activity has two pur- 
poses, one of which is to assist the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and its subcommittees in 
carrying out their functions and duties, and, the other, 
to keep the member banks currently informed of legisla- 
tive developments through periodic bulletins to the 
state association secretaries. 

The Office of General Counsel also has kept in close 
touch with government departments and agencies and 
conferred with them on rulings and regulations of gen- 
eral application to the banking business. 

The activities of the Legal Department in New York 
stress assistance to state bankers associations on matters 
of state legislation, including taxation. 


NationaL Bank Drviston—Norfleet Turner, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Memphis, President 


User the original GI Bill of 
Rights, national banks wishing to 
assume their share of the responsi- 
bility for helping veterans reestab- 
lish themselves, were unable in 
many instances to participate satis- 
factorily in real estate financing. 
The Division felt that some exten- 
sion of national bank powers was 
desirable, and it recommended suitable amendments. 
Later revision of the GI Jaw set aside the restrictions of 
Section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act insofar as they 
would apply to loans guaranteed by the VA. 

The first indication since 1939, when national banks 
were covered into Social Security, that the Social Secur- 
ity Act may be amended gives rise to the hope that a 
way may be found to permit service in national banks to 
be credited in the same manner as that in state banks. 

One other point of special interest to national banking 
should be stressed. It is the preservation of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency generally in the form 
in which it functions today. The Division is con- 
cerned lest an effort be made by interests outside of 
national banking to broaden excessively or to restrict 
unnecessarily the activities of the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. ' 

It is well to point out that the Comptroller’s Office, in 
* addition to being self-supporting, is perhaps the most 
independent bureau in the entire government service. 


News Bureau—Lester Gibson, Director 


Duame the year just clased, thousands of newspapers 
October 1946 


were covered with news stories about banking. More 
than 400 general] news releases were sent out to the press 
and also in different form to the radio. This is an 
average of one and one-third releases every working day. 
Advantage was taken of every opportunity provided 
by Association activity for good publicity. Every 
appointment of President Rathje, for instance, was re- 
ported to the, home town papers of the appointees and 
used to tell something about the work being done by the 
committee, commission, or council to which each was 
appointed. This program alone resulted in stories sent 
to 3,000 home town newspapers of members of the 
A.B.A. official family. In addition, appointments of state 
Victory Loan chairmen, now Treasury Savings Bond 
chairmen, were used to send similar stories to the impor- 
tant newspapers in each state for a total of 4,000 
papers. 
ORGANIZATION L. Dominick, 
president, Traders Gate City National Bank, Kansas 
City, Chairman 


J ODAY our membership stands at 
96 per cent of the banks of the 
country, with only 625 banks re- 
maining as non-members. 

Most of the gain in the past five 
years is due to the changed attitude 
of small banks throughout the 
country. Almost all non-members 
today—and the same was true five 

years ago—are country banks. Better understanding on 
the part of the Association of the country banks’ needs 
and requirements, and the consequent specialized serv- 
ices the Association now renders, has sold these banks 
on the idea of membership. 

Obviously, our problem from now on is not increasing 
our membership, but holding our present level. 

Membership clinic meetings conducted by the Organi- 
zation Committee throughout the last five years have 
proved more educational and enlightening to the mem- 
bership than any other method thus far tried. At every 
clinic meeting held, the majority present has expressed 
amazement at the extent of A.B.A. services and func- 
tions. 

A satisfied and informed membership is now our goal. 


senior vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Chairman 


In ITs annual report for 1945, the 

Public Relations Council made sev- 

eral recommendations for expand- 

ing the public relations activities of 

the Association and improving the 

coordination and effectiveness of 

its program. In the past 12 months 

much progress has been made with 

respect to these recommendations. 

One Council recommendation was that a survey of 
public opinion be made in order that we might have 
before us definite information as to what our problems 
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are with respect to public attitudes. Steps already have 
been taken in this direction. 

It was the opinion of the Council last year that there 
exists among bankers and banking organizations con- 
siderable misunderstanding regarding the proper func- 
tion of public relations; that there is a lack of general 
knowledge at the local bank level with respect to proved 
plans and procedures in this field. It was recommended 
that the Council define and outline the activities of a 
standard public relations program. A “Public Relations 
Manual” for use by individual banks, state associations, 
and country and clearinghouse groups is now being 
prepared. 


Pusiic EpucaTion COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC 
Retations Councit—Frank M. Totton, vice-presi- 
dent, The Chase National Bank, New York, Chairman 


Tax Committee is working con- 
stantly toward a two-fold objective: 
It seeks to enlighten the public on 
the present-day economic problems 
which touch every man’s life and 
pocketbook, and at the same time 
to tell the story of banking’s con- 
tribution to the progress and pros- 
perity of the nation. 

ionedlided public speaking as a logical and effective 
means of achieving these aims, the Committee tries to 
assist bankers in their public speaking activities by pro- 
viding prepared talks and special reference information 
on current problems and banking programs, and to en- 
courage more bankers to seek opportunities to address 
local groups. 

With the preparation of four talks for the Victory 
Loan Drive in October 1945, the Committee concluded 
that phase of its cooperation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s War Savings program inaugurated in 1941. 


SAVINGS Diviston—Myron F. Converse, president, 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, President 


At ouR regional conferences in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Des 
Moines, Iowa, we laid great stress 
on our immediate opportunities in 
the savings field. We can see tangi- 
ble evidence of a return to bank 
leadership. 
The Division revised its publica- 
tion, ‘The Bank Customer In- 
quires,” which describes the principal distinctions be- 
tween banks and federal savings and loan associations. 
Our Committee on Savings Text, in cooperation with 
19 authors, prepared a textbook, ‘“‘Savings Banking,” 
which has been published by the A.I.B. 
The Committee on Federal Legislation appeared be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency Committee in 
protest against most of the provisions of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill. The work of this Committee was 
presented in booklet form to every member of the 
Association. 
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The Committee on Investments has been working 
with the National Bureau of Economic Research to 
develop authoritative data with which bankers and 
legislators in various states may improve the laws under 
which savings funds may be invested, and also serve as 
standards to guide the judgment of men charged with 
the responsibility of investing these funds. 

The Committee on Thrift Education, following a con- 
ference with the U. S. Treasury, urged banks either to 
engage in. school savings banking or to continue to 
assist the Treasury in the sale of stamps in the schools. 


Business Crepit Commission—Robert M. 
Hanes, president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Chairman 


J wo years ago, when the Small 
Business Credit Commission was 
born, banking was concentrating on 
helping to win the war. 

There were three things that 
should be done to gear banking for 
maximum service to business: 

(1) Make sure that existing credit 
facilities will be used with full 

efficiency; (2) create new credit facilities to meet new 
small business needs; and (3) let business and business 
men know that these credit facilities are available. 

Tangible evidence that the combination of the city 
bank and its correspondent is an excellent one in making 
small business loans is reflected in a survey made by the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. This survey was 
based on reports from 77 banks located in every section 
of the country and ranging in size from a bank with 
capital of $1,022,000, to a bank with $284,800,385. There 
were 1,540 transactions reported, aggregating $925,- 
783,198. The average number of loans considered by 
each bank was 20. The smallest number of loans re- 
ported was one. The largest was 99. The biggest loan was 
$50,000,000, and the smallest was $250, and the median 
loan was $60,000. 

In connection with the $720,000,000 of loans made, 
the reporting banks participated in the amount of al- 
most $215,000,000; correspondent banks participated in 
708 of these transactions in the amount of nearly 
$206,000,000. 

Governmental agencies participated in two transac- 
tions in the amount of $573,750. Other banks partici- 
pated in 60 of these transactions in the amount of 
$298,000,000. 


State Association SecTION—Ray O. Brundage, exec- 
utive manager, Michigan Bankers Association, Lans- 
ing, President 


ee; HE State Association Section 
serves as a link between the na- 
tional association and the state 
associations. As such, it is the rep-: 
resentative of each, promoting the 
interests of both. The Section’s 
principal function is the advance- 
ment in the various states of A.B.A. 
banking projects and programs. 
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A national meeting of the state secretaries was held in 
December 1945. This provided the first opportunity in 
more than a year for a general convening of the secre- 
taries and for a much-needed airing of current problems. 

Complete coverage of the Section’s activities during 
the past year would necessarily include mention of al- 
most every phase of the A.B.A. program. 

More recently the Section has cooperated with the 
Country Bank Operations Commission to promote 
member bank participation in the Commission’s bond 
portfolio study, and focusing attention on the Commis- 
sion’s manual of checking account service charges. 


Strate Bank Division—H. N. Thomson, vice-presi- 
dent, Farmers and Merchants Bank, Presho, South 
Dakota, President 


a HE past year has been one of 
accomplishment in state-chartered 
banking. Never before have the 
number of bank services rendered 
the public been so great; never be- 
fore has the operating efficiency of 
the banks been so high; and never 
before have the costs of bank serv- 
ice to the public been so low. I 
might add that never before have the deposits entrusted 
to state banks reached such a high figure; and never in 
the long history of state-chartered banking have the 
assets of our banks been of such a high quality. 

The control of credit is one of the first steps necessary to 
the socialization of a country. Obviously, this country with 
approximately 15,000 banks, the vast majority of which are 
independently owned and operated under the supervision 
of three separate federal and 48 separate state regulatory 
bodies, presents a complex problem to socialistic-minded 
individuals who would seize control of our commercial bank- 
ing system. Our state-chartered banks, with their separate 
supervision and statutes, present the greatest safeguard for 
our independent American way of life. 

The need for equalizing the burden of taxes on both 
state and national banks is very pronounced in many 
states. The record shows that state banks pay supple- 
mentary taxes in 27 states, over and above those paid by 
national banks. This is a serious situation. At the present 
time the Committee on State Legislation is doing con- 
siderable research on this subject. 


Treasury SAviIncs Bonps CommitrEE—H. Frederick 
Hagemann, Jr., president, Rockland National Bank, 
Boston, Chairman 


Dorme the year the Committee 
on War Bond Drives was converted 
into the peacetime Treasury Sav- 
ings Bonds Committee. 

The pattern of organization re- 
mains the same and so do the over- 
all purposes, except that the termi- 
nation of the war naturally made a 
great deal of difference in the needs 

of the Treasury and the public attitude toward the 
purchase of Savings Bonds. 
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Bankers, more than any other group, have been alert 
to the inflationary dangers of having the banks absorb 
too much of the expanding debt. Also the bankers are in 
a strategic position in dealing with the public on this 
matter and in the handling of payroll deductions for 
industry. 

Today we have the same kind of a committee organi- 
zation on a nationwide pattern. We have the same infla- 
tionary dangers from expanding bank credit and we 
have the same fundamental reasons why the banks 
should cooperate vigorously with the Treasury to en- 
courage the sale of bonds to non-bank investors. 

The constructive and conservative step in debt man- 
agement taken by the Treasury in the retirement of 
debt from the excess Treasury balances has helped the 
sale of Savings Bonds. Furthermore, efforts to bring the 
national budget into balance have provided an atmos- 
phere conducive to public confidence. 


Trust Diviston—James W. Allison, vice-president, 
Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
President 


J HE Trust Division has continu- 
ous relationships with groups out- 
side of the trust field. These rela- 
tionships, especially with attorneys 
and with life underwriters, have 
improved steadily, thanks to the 
work of two of the Trust Division 
committees. 

The Committee on Taxation has 
been exceedingly active. Its 86-page “‘ Report Proposing 
Amendments to Federal Income, Estate, and Gift Tax 
Laws” is one of the major contributions of the Trust 
Division during the year. 

The Committee has subsequently prepared an 88- 
page memorandum on T. D. 5488, proposing certain 
recommended changes in the Treasury Department 
regulations, which interpret, the rules governing the tax- 
ation of trust income to trust grantors within the scope 
of the rule laid down by the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Clifford Case and subsequent court decisions. 

From the meetings held last year with trust examiners 
in each of the 12 Federal Reserve Districts by Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, director of trust research of The Graduate 
School of Banking, and the conferences that he has held 
in 15 states with representatives of smaller trust depart- 
ments, it appeared that many small trust departments 
were eager for practical help on a great variety of prob- 
lems. 

The Committee on Common Trust Funds is now en- 
gaged in preparing a new edition of its “Handbook on 
Common Trust Funds” and exploring the possibilities 
for extending the usefulness of common trust funds to 
smaller trust institutions. 

The need for revision of trust compensation schedules 
is being felt by trust institutions in all sections of the 
country. Many are revising their schedules along the 
lines recommended by the Committee on Costs and 
Charges, namely, that the annual compensation shall 
be based partly on, and charged partly against, the prin- 
cipal of the trust, as well as on the costs of the service. 
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Prospecting for 


More Bank Customers Naty BANK PATRONAGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


39. Number who do most of their banking business at— 
SAFETY DEPOSIT The Old Phoenix National Bank.... 910 


BOXES—PURPOSE 


510 37.50% 


Bonds and Securities. . a 
Valuable papers . i AGE OF 


Other valuables i BANK ACCOUNTS 


CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS 


36. Number of families— 
Having checking accounts... 690 50.74% of families 
Having one checking account 600 86.96 
Havi checki 90 13.04 
SELECTING THE 


FAMILY FAVORITE BANK 


| BANKING 


41. Number of families giving each of the indicated reasons— 
37. Number of families in which family banking is done by— Convenient location 460 33.82% 
Husband 5 


Both husband and wife 
Other member 


DEPOSITS 
BY MAIL 


FAMILY USE OF 
A SECOND BANK 


: 42. Number using other banks— 
Congenial Staff . Old Phoenix National Bank. ....... 
Convenience Safe Deposit Bank Co 
Reputation Out-of-town banks 


| 
: 66.91%, 
Vings 30.88 
? Both Medina banks............. 20 1.47 
35. Number of families having— Total Accounts. .... 
Safe deposit box. . 
; : ed 40. Number of families who have done business with their bank— 
Less than l year.................. @ 4.41% 
30 2.21 Influenced by friends............... 200 19.12 
: 11.76 Influenced by business connections... 220 16.18 
Services 110 8.09 
| 
; 38. Number who make bank deposits by mail. . . 40 2.94% 
40 2.94 


MONEY 
ORDERS 


FINANCIAL 
ADVICE 


45. Number of families who would select each of the indicated con- 
sultants, on occasion— 
Bank or trust company 
Friend or relative 


PERSONAL 
LOANS 


. Impressions as to the cost at a bank compared with finance 
companies— 
Number of families who feel the bank is 


970 71.32% 


a bank as compared with a finance company— 
Number of families who feel the bank is 


. Number of families who, in case of emergency, would be likely to 
make a loan— 
Number who would 710 52.21% 
41.18 


6.61 


50. Number of families who— 
Have a personal loan outstand- 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


51. Number of families who have a mortgage loan outstanding, either 
on the occupied house or other property— 
Number having a mortgage loan 290 
52. The institution with which the loan is placed— 


21.32% 


86.20% 
3.45 
3.45 


USE OF 
LOAN FACILITIES 


‘ 


53. Number of families who have ever made a loan of any kind, and 
the number who feel well enough acquainted at a bank to qualify 
Sor an immediate loan— 

Have never 
30.88% of families 


880 81.49% of loans 64.71 of families 


160 14.82 
30 2.78 


11.76 
2.21 


73 


jl The institution with which that 
loan is outstanding 
140 66.67% of loans 
Loan or finance company. . 30 14.28 
Friend or relative. . . . . 40 19.05 
43. Number of families who purchase money orders at— BRIS 
Total families.............. 1300 
44. Number of families giving reason for purchasing where they do— 
Convenient location............... 510 42.15% 
Witt 
wo Building and loan association........ 10 
Mortgage company................ . 10 
Insurance company.............-.. 20 6.90 
Oe Total mortgage loans......... 290 
Investment broker................ 10 74 
loan with a 
46 Credit union 
Other _insti- 
tution. ... 10 
4.41 Total loans.. 1080 
2.21 
47. Imptessions as to the speed at which a loan may be obtained from 
49. Number of families who would go to each institution for a loan— 
Friend or relative... ... 340 25.00 
Don’t know....... 302-2 


62. Interest in Bank Savings Certificates 
Number of families who would purchase Savings Certifi- 
cates similar to U. S. Treasury Savings Bonds if a bank 


aa LOAN were to offer them— 
QUALIFICATIONS Would 640 47.06% 
Would not purchase.............. 350 25.73 
63. The services not now offered which — would like their bank 
to render— 
| 54. Number of families who feel they are well enough acquainted at a Stade ak... wo he 
: bank to qualify for an immediate loan— Open evenings ia 10 14 
Could qualify immediately a re 1290 94.85% More efficient handling of checking 
Could not qualify immediately . . . . 70 5.15 20 1.47 
Free checking service.............. 20 1.47 
Advertise the various services available 10 .74 
No 1270 93.37 
Totel Pamilies. 1360 
to GI LOANS 69. Number of families who use any of the trust services offered by 
local banks— 


55. Number of families having veterans 410 30.15% 
56. Number who have madeGI loans.. 80 19.51% of Veterans 
57. Number who plan tomakeGI loans 30 7.32%. of Veterans 


ATTITUDE 
TOWARD BANKS 
USE OF 


BANK SERVICES 


: 64. Number of families who expressed each of the indicated attitudes 
towards banks— 


Number of families who, on traveling, purchase travelers’ 30 2.21 
Purchase travelers’ checks........ 430 31.62% — 
59. Place ef purchase Total Families. ............. 1360 

Ws OE RTE SECS 410 95.35% 65. Number of families who feel their bank’s premises are attractive, 
10 2.32 modern and a pleasant place to do business— 
10 2.33 Number favorably impressed... .... 1310 96.32% 
: 60. Foreign Exchange Not favorably impressed 30 2.21 

Number of families who go to a bank for Comtge atone Have no particular impression. .... . 20 1.47 

The expressed reasons for favorable impressions— 


61. U. S. Treasury Bonds General atmosphere................. 140 10.69 
Number of families who go to a bank for treasury bonds— ee ees ore 30 2.29 
970 71.32% No particular 800 61.07 
Go to buy bonds................. 480 35.29 ee 
Go to sell bonds................- 220 16.18 Total Favorable Expressions... ... 1310 


To both buy and sell............. 270 19.85 


66. Number of families whose head has a will— 


‘OME CONSTRUCTION 


: 360 26.47 
| 
| 
» | WILLS 
490 36.03% 
Does not have a will............... 690 50.74 
67. Number who have named each of the indicated persons as 
10 2.04 
170 34.70 
BANKING 


LIFE INSURANCE 


AT 


68. Number of families whose head carried life insurance— 

310 22.79% of families 
370 27.21 

630 46.32 


Carry under $5,000 
from $5,000 to $25,000. ... 
over $25,000 


PAY DAY 


70. Number of families whose head is paid each of the indicated 
days— 

Paid on Sunday .749% of families 
.74 
8.82 
20.59 

30.88% of families 
25.73 
15.44 
27.95 


Saturday 
Paid Weekly 
Twice monthly 


ADVERTISING 


. Number of families who remember seeing bank advertising and 
identified the bank— 
Remember seeing— 
In newspaper 
. Identified as— 
Old Phoenix National Bank Adver- 


1110 81.62% of families 


78.68% 
62.50 
2.21 


using 
Savings Deposit Bank Company.... 
Cleveland Trust 
- On Billboards 


Cleveland Trust 
Old Phoenix National Bank......... 
Savings Deposit Bank 

. In the Mails 


Savings Deposit Bank 
October 1946 


Dime Savings (Akron) 
79. Number who usually read bank advertising. ... 890 


= 


CASHING 
PAY CHECKS 


80. Number of families who cash their pay check at each indicated 
institulion— 
880 84.61% of checks 
Neighborhood store. . . 50 4.81 
Downtown store 


Elsewhere 


Total paid by check. 


1040 65.47% of families 
Pay received in cash 


240 17.65% 


INCOME CLASS 
BREAKDOWN 


Class A (executive and professional) 330 


Class B (middle class workers) 
Class C (low income workers) 


24.26% 


—— OL PHOENIX NATION SANK 
The two local banks in Medina — the Savings Deposit Bank Co, and the Old Phoenix National Bank 
74 
78. Identified as— 
First—Central (Akron).............. 30 2.21% 
Clevelatid Treat: 10 .74 
74 
65.44% 
40 2.94 
ta 
40 3.85 
BANK 
30 FAMILY MARKET | 


Wa. B. Remington, Inc. 


Klauv-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


Wendell P. Colton Company 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 


C. P. Clark, inc. 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
SAN 118 
leon G. Livingston, Advertising ium 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO....... Cover IV 
Ivey & Ellington, Inc. 
BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO...... 128 
Albert Fronk-Guenther Law, Inc. 
BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & S.A.......... 12 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc. 
BANK OF MONTREAL.............-.--. 18 


Doremus & Company 
BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. . 18 
BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. . 31 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES................ 127 
BOATMEN’S NATIONAL BANK........... 84 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 87 
Compbell-Ewald Company 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE....... 116 
Scovil Advertising Company 
CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND.... 106 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, inc. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 


10 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
CHECKMASTER SYSTEMS, INC............ 128 
Kayton-Spiero Company, inc. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC 


Roche, Williams & Cleary, inc. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 120 
Hixson-O’Donnell Advertising, Inc. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY, CHICAGO............ 121 

George H. Hartman Company 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC........ 27 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY.......... 120 


Potts-Turnbul! Company 
COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION. 79 
Hutchins 


Advertising Company, Inc. 
COUNTRY STORE OF BEVERLY HILLS..... 132 
The Essig Company, Ltd. 
Calkins & Holden 


DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY... 91 
Hugo Wagenseil and Associates 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC............ 6 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. y 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER, 


Buchanan & Company, Inc 

Doremus & Company 

The Ridgway Company 

DRISCOLL, MILLET & COMPANY......... 130 

EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY........... 119 
Van Sont, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY Cover i 


INC, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY, THE 102 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 


FIREMAN’S: FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 22 
Gerth-Patific Advertising Agency 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO..... 82 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY OF OKLAHOMA CITY... 100 
Erwin, Wosey & Company 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION....... 97 
Scott-Telander 

FULTON NATIONAL BANK.............. 125 
Purse Company 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY.......... 70, 71 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HALSEY STUART & CO., INC............. 116 
Doremus & Company 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY........ Cover Ill 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK........ 112 


Wollace-Ferry-Hanly Company 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY. . 21 
Wiesen-Hart 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY.......... 28 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

HOME-OLA CORPORATION. ............ 107 
M. Glen Miller Advertising 

HORNBLOWER & WEEKS............... 124 


Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


Alley & Richards Co. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC.. 125 
Will Burgess ond Compony 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 


INC. 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, inc. 


INVESTORS 121 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


KELLY, JAMES (NUMISMATIST)........... 130 

LA MONTE & SON, GEORGE........... 2 
Samuel Croot Co., inc. 

LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY..... 24 
L. C. Cole Advertising 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO.... 4 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
MASSEYHARRIS CO... 14 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associctes, Inc. 


Gardner Advertising Company 
MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE. . 98 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 124 
Doremus & Compony 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY..... 114 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 


Alley & Richards Co. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK... 108 
The Albert Woodley Company 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK...........- 32 
Doremus & Company 
NA SURETY CORPORATION........ 89 
Averell Broughton Advertising Agency 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY « 117 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION... 129 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY........... 127 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, THE....... 105 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


The Blakemore Company 

OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY............. 16 
G. M. Basford Comp§ry 

PARSONS PAPER COMPANY............ 3 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, inc. 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK.......... 5 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 

PITNEY-BOWES, 73 


L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY.... 19 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK....... 124 
Rose-Martin, Inc. 
PURINA MILLS... 63 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (SUBSIDIARY 
OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY). .64, 65 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


REMINGTON RAND, INC. (SYSTEMS).....- 83 
leeford Advertising Agency 

RONALD PRESS... 125 
Jasper, Lynch & Fishel, inc. 

ROYAL BANK OF 119 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC.........-- 13 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

SAFEWAY STORES, 132 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK.......-- 99 
Pacific National Advertising Agency 


SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC.,L.C 85 
Newell-Emmett Company 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES.......-- 61 

Needham, Lovis & Brorby, Inc. 

STATE OF 
Allied Advertising Agencies of Florida, Inc. 

TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION...... 143 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 

TEXAS COMPANY, 132 
World Wide Advertising Corporation 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO.,INC..... 132 
Ray-Hirsch & Waterston 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 103 
Parker-Aliston Associates, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY.. 95 
Bruce Angus Advertising Agency 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. . 122 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL.........--- 132 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


BANKING 


128° NATIONAL BANK OF 15 
JL. S. Serymgeour 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 30 
Bert S. Gittins, Advertising Prince & Company, Inc. NATIONAL CITY BANK, CLEVELAND........ 115 
Es AMERICAN INSTALLMENT CREDIT 
= 
Gotham Advertising Company, Inc. 
81 Gordner Advertising Company 
£ 
| 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
4 MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
} 


HERE IS THE 


Here is the book that every bank and insurance 
company should have. Compiled and edited as 
part of a specialized service, it is a handbook of 
ENVELOPES that have proved valuable to the bank- 
ing world and are in daily use by important financial 
organizations everywhere. 


The colorful illustrated pages accent the vital 
features of each envelope, and all information per- Oo N R E Q U E S T ! 


tinent to the envelope and its uses is readily avail- Write for your copy today. 
able to the reader. ‘ 


Keep it handy and consult it 

Tension’s BOOK FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS whenever you have occasion 

is the result of 60 years experience in serving banks to order envelopes from us, or 
and insurance companies with envelopes designed desire information concern- 
to meet their particular requirements. It is a library ing a special type of envelope 
of envelope reference. for which you may have use. 


WManupacturens Selling Direct te the User 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


NEW YORK 14, N.Y. *MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
345 Hudson St. 129 N. 2nd St. 


*$T. LOUIS 3, MO. *DES MOINES 14, IOWA 
23rd & Locust Sts. 1912 Grand Ave. 


*KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


“Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Lately there has been a great deal of 
fatalistic talk about a business recession. The only ques- 
tion seems to be whether to have the operation right 
now, or in the Spring or perhaps later, say in the 
Autumn of 1947. 

The reasoning is that the production of durable and 
non-durable consumer goods will be catching up with 
demand some of these days, so there will be a selling 
problem and a decline in prices, and we might as well 
have a recession. 

However, this condition of balance between supply 
and demand would appear to be just what business has 
been asking for, namely, the automatic price control 
exerted by free, large-scale production. The trouble is 
that when stabilization does occur it will be at a high 
price level whereas what business needs is a good $6,000 
house, a good $1,000 car, a good $100 refrigerator and a 
good many other things. 

Also, there is the much more serious fact that large 
mass production industries are vulnerable from many 
directions because of the uncertain labor situation and 
because mass operation can so easily be tied up by labor 
disputes in any one of many small industries. 

Business realizes it can’t expect much tax relief, that 
it can’t expect lower wage costs, and that it can’t have 
much higher prices, so there is only one way left to turn 
and that is toward greater efficiency, better methods, 
new materials and new products. In times past better 
goods at lower prices to reach a wider market has been 
the sure route to prosperity and a higher standard of 
living. This process would certainly take place today but 
for one thing, the inability of business to plan ahead. 

Every business, large or small, must plan ahead if it 
wants to live. It can be enjoying every appearance of 
health but if it cannot carry on this essential function 
of planning to serve the mass market with better things 
at lower prices, it just sits. Whether the stock market 
wags business or the other way around would be hard to 
say, but nothing disturbs either so much as not being 
able to answer the question: Where do we go from here? 

What are some of the other reasons why business is so 
beset by ifs and buts about the future? 


Political Prices. For one thing prices today are tied 
to politics instead of to gold and a stable currency. 
Every major war in our history has brought higher 
prices and after each war prices have tended to seek 
a natural level related to international gold prices. 
There is no free gold market today and politics fills the 
breach. 

Whether price controls have been effective since the 
war is an open question. The unanimous verdict of all 
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such efforts in the past is that it can’t be done, that 
prices cannot be held up or down for any length of time 
by fiat. Meanwhile the attempts to do so contribute 
much to the prevailing confusion. 


Attitude of Government. Business prospects have 
always been related to the political outlook, but today 
this relationship is more intimate than ever, even though 
not more devoted, and the growing political uncertainty 
is reflected in business. For two years business has been 
able to persuade itself that things were different because 
it did not face actual enmity in government quarters. 

Lately some doubt has invaded this picture, coupled 
with a normal human tendency, in the midst of health, 
to look for something to worry about. It does not seem 
right to feel too good because it might be a fever. 

The failure to make any real headway toward re- 
ducing federal expenditures is another disturbing fact. 
Coupled with this is the lack of any progress in getting 
the Government out of business. 


Doles. With politics so much in the saddle there seems 
little chance of the Government wiggling out of its 
various “dole” policies which are an important cause 
of the work-if-I-feel-like-it attitude so prevalent today. 


Powers of Labor. The great powers of labor to force 
its demands also make it difficult for management to 
plan ahead. 


Supply and Demand. The delicate supply and de- 
mand mechanism so necessary to stability was one of 
the things practically wrecked by the war and it will 
take a long time to make repairs. 


No Peace. Finally, there is the failure to achieve peace 
or any reasonable facsimile thereof. As far in the future 
as anyone dares look our foreign trade and lending, 
guided by governmental agencies, will have a definite 
political complexion, and if they happen to be good 
business it will be a coincidence. 

There is a great deal of talk about imperialism, but 
actually the long familiar type of imperialism is in a 
bad way. In parts of the world where the only guarantee 
of stability up to now has been the presence of a colonial 
government exercising the broad powers of chief magis- 
trate, there is a tendency to withdraw and put these 
areas on their own. 

So imperialism of the postwar model moves out of 
politically and economically backward areas and trans- 
fers its energies to Japan, Germany, the Baltic and the 
Balkans. 
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From chips 


to pulp... 


to paper! 
Hammermill controls every 
step in producing 


SAFETY 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY is the uniform check 
paper because it is made complete in one mill. 
The spruce chips are “cooked” into pulp in 
the huge digesters. . . transformed into paper 
...and the surface sensitized...in this one 
mill. Hammermill’s own technicians control 
each step. 

This is why Hammermill Safety does not 
vary in its protective qualities, its smooth 
writing surface, its color, its strength. 


A note on your bank letterhead will bring 
samples of Hammermill Safety showing its 
wide range of distinctive, easy-to-write-on 
colors. Just address Safety Paper Division, 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East 
Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Note the all purpose s orage ; 
and also the worksho; 


“How can we combine maximum living space and minimum upkeep 
in a home of moderate cost . . . a home such as mortgage lenders will 
be eager to loan money on,” we asked Architect Floyd Yewell. 

Mr. Yewell’s answer is an adaptation of the California ranch 
house. This single-floor postwar home includes the storage and 
hobby facilities usually associated with attics and basements. And 
note that Mr. Yewell, like a majority of architects advocates the use 
of durable copper and brass throughout. 

Thus, from the handsome copper roof to the foundation slab, 
damp proofed with “Electro Sheet” copper, this house will require 
a minimum of maintenance expense and repairs through the years. 


The copper roof is of 10-ounce standing seam construction. 
Chimney, door and window flashings, gutters and downspouts are 
copper. Insect screens are bronze, and hardware, both interior and 
exterior, is solid brass or bronze. 

Hot and cold water lines that can never rust are of copper tubing 
or brass pipe. To keep the entire water supply system rust-free and 
insure long trouble-free service, the water heater tank is of rustless 
Everdur.* 

Designed for a lot of 60 x 100 feet, this medium-priced home is 
planned from the ground up to outlive the mortgage, to give freedom 
of mind as well as spaciousness to its occupants. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 46137 


Anaconda Cyyper Chats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


pA General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
> Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Is Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS, LTD., New Toronto, Ont, 


We shall be glad to furnish, on request, a supply of our booklet "How to 
Protect Your Home Against Rust’’ for distribution to home building clients. 
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